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PREFACE 


Since the year 1859, wheft that worthy pioneer of Zoroastrian 
studies in India, Mr* K. R. Cama, set’ out upon a pilgrimage to 
the principal cities of Europe to 'meet* and obtain enlightenment’ 
from, the leading authorities on Iranian languages ‘and literature,' 
great strides forward have been aiad$ in India in the realm of 
Zoroastrian research. The critical method of Western Scholarship 
that he acquired, and the inspiration and enlightenment that h&- 
received, as a pupil of Professors Spiegel and Charle, and of Pro- 
fessors Oppeit and Mold, were transmitted with great liberality 
and utmost geneiosity to his devoted disciple Ervad Sheriarji D. 
Bharucha and other students. Parsi scholarship was in a deplor- 
able state when the West came to its succour with its scientific 
method of critical research. A man of conscious independence and 
frankness of thought and speech, Mr. K. R. Cama became the 
apostle of a new era of critical study in the field of Zoroastrian 
researches. 

The Parsis owe a deep debt of gratitude to the scholars of the 
West for their whole-hearted devotion to Iranian studies and 
Zoroastrian researches. It is, therefore, a matter of greatest satis- 
faction to me to dedicate this work to the scholars of the West, 
both past and present, as a mark of regard. 

This volume is the outcome of an earnest wish, expressed again 
and again by my distinguished colleagues in Europe and America and 
my numerous Parsi friends, that some of my Gujarati writings be 
made available to a much larger and interested public in English. 

vi i 
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Before closing these prefatory remarks, I desire io express the 
-debt Of thanks 1 owe to friends. I wish to thank Mr. G. K» 
Nariman, Joint Honorary Secretary of the 3C. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute, for his kindness in writing an Introduction for the book* 
I also wish to express my obligations to Professor P. A. Wadva, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and a member of the Syndicate of 
the University of Bombay, who kindly volunteered to translate 
the first ten chapters of the book and to go over the proofsheeia 
of the first 167 pages as they came from the press, and to Mr* 
IX ML Madan, M.A., LL.B,, sometime Honorary Secretary of 
the Gatha Society, for his kindness in volunteering to render into 
-English the last chapter of the book. 

CURSETJI ERACHJI PAVRV. 

Col aba, Bombay, 

SfiFTEMMLk J4> X927. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Parsi community is justly noted for its practical mani- 
festation of fellow-feeling. Ii is now a platitude that it stands preemi-* 
pent in the East as the community most disposed to philanthropy* 
The huge sums which are yearly devoted to purely benevolent pur- 
poses are the envy and the admiration of many a minor sister race 
in India. Among these outlays are included patronage to religious 
knowledge, owned by individuals insufficiently provided with material 
or ‘‘creature” comforts. The influential Parsi press is chiefly Gujarati 
and, though narrow in its outlook, value? devotion to religious studies 
even of the kind fostered by the fearless Mr. N. D. Khandalawala of 
uncompromising and advanced predilections. To my mind, however* 
one of those elder religious investigators, whose profound Avesta 
researches have not been adequately prizecj, is the author of this book. 

Dasturji Cursetji Pavry, though advanced in age, occupies a 
position midway between the purblind orthodox and the extreme 
wing of radical reformers among the Parsis. His life is unique ill 
some respects. Born in 1859 in Navsari he has maintained remark- 
ably independent views for an ordained Zoroastrian priest. He was 
initiated at the age of twelve and officiated as priest performing the 
long-drawn out nirangdin and being spiritually responsible for at 
least one do k lima. He is one of the surviving pupils of the late 
Shahriyarji Bharucha, under whom he acquired the sacred languages 
— Avesta, PaKlavi and Persian. At the age of thirty he was appointed 
Principal of the Tata Zend School at Navsari. Henceforward he 
commenced his contributions to the press and issued works on 
religious themes, delivering sermons in Navsari and Bombay. These 
were collected in book-form and constitute a most substantial 
contribution to the religious literature of ' Parsis. The Dasturji’s 
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articles in the Journal of the Iranian Association struck me as more 
than worthy^ of translation into English* As a rule I do not use- 
Gujarati as a medium of expression* Those whose education does 
not extend into English are rarely responsive to the liberal canon of 
modern research and criticism. Dasturji Pavry appeared to me to be 
an eminent exception* I hinted therefore, that some enlightened Parsi 
should approach him and have his works placed before a wider range* 
of readers in the English language. It is a great pleasure and personal 
aatisfaction to me to see that my young friend Dr* Jal Pavry, M. A., 
Ph* D., has acted up to my suggestion with filial duty, doubtless 
under circumstances sorely taxing his patience* 


The orthodox among the Parsis have faith, divorced from, 
reason, in the immaculate and inviolate correctness of the traditional 
text of the Avesta. # They adore the letter, whatever their attitude 
towards the prime inspiration which underlies the written syllable^ 
That they are in tTie wrong is beyond question* 


The editors of the Avesta from Westergaard to Spiegel an<$ 
Geldner have all remarked upon the perfunctory habits of the copy- 
ists of the Mss. The example on example so dispassionately piled 
is not calculated to inspire confidence in the transmitted text. Its 
curruption renders it suspect by itself without taking into consider- 
ation the history of the Avesta redaction, the several philological and 
Orthographical phases through which it has passed. One of the 
Bombay University Mss of the Vandidad begins with folio 19. The 
first 18 leaves are wanting except two, which are bound in after 
folio 373. Folios 230 and 232 are wanting ; while 231 is bound as 
the last leaf. T he Yasna Ms. of the same Library is very carelessly 
written. It is worthless. Another Vandidad Sada Ms. is better 
written in the beginning but quite carelessly transcribed later on* 
The Cambridge Yasna Sada breaks off at folio 192 in the midst of 
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Yasna 50. The Ms. of Yasna with a Sanskrit translation in the’ 
library of the late Jamspaji Minocherji Jamsp Asana has several 
portions wanting in Avesta and Sanskrit, and of whiclf three pages 
are left blank. In the Yasna Sada Ms. the first three leaves and 
also the last leaf are missing. In . another Ms. the last leaves are 
quite destroyed. Tjhe Khorda Avesta and Yasht codex is ‘very 
inexact ; another Khorda Avesta is very careless. In the Copenhagen 
University Library the Ms. of Vendidad with Pahlavi translation has 
•the folios entirely wanting. In the same Library another Ms. of 
the Vendidad breaks off in the middle of a page and is therefore a 
copy that is begun but not finished. 

According to the kolophon of the Farvardin Yasht written in 
Iran in 1721, the Farsis in India about a thousand years after their 
migration were no longer in possession of the genuine hom plant nor 
of the Farvardin Yasht. Jamasp surnamed Vilavati prepared a copy 
for his Indian co-religionists at the request of Mobed Rustomji of 
Surat. The Vandidad of the Sassanians was certainly accompanied by 
a Pahlavi translation and, due to neglect and ignorance, numerous 
Avesta glosses oi the Pahlavi translation have crept into the Avesta 
text of the Vendidad Sada. In separating the Avesta text from its 
Pahlavi setting, the compilers of the Vendidad Sada sometimes 
stumbled badly. Our Pahlavi Vandidad often leaves us in the dark 
as to the extent of abridgement, for the authors often forget to give 
the catchword after the sign of abbrevation. Neriyosangh, who 
translated, a portion of Parsi scriptures into Sanskrit, has left his 
grand task inadequately performed. His translation of the Yasna 
reaches down only to chapter 47. At that point a much less skilful 
hand undertakes the continuation. This lesser personage is believed 
to be a relative of Neriyosangh. It is significant that all Sanskrit 
translations of the Yasna have a peculiar hiatus, which probably 
existed in the archetype itself, bn which the learned Mobed was work?' 
ing. Hovy very rewritable it is that, while copies ►of Mas. B»dejn 
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’Iran display care, the Indian type furnishes a strange commentary 6ft 
our. popular belief ! While the Parsis„ of India, admittedly a fully 
tolerated cofhmunity, prove sloven scribes and negligent custodians 
of the holy writ, the Persian Zoroastrians, presumed to be groaning 
under unspeakable tyranny in their own homes, proved superior preser- 
vers of written tradition and always faithful and conscientious 
transcribers. 

Unlike their Brahmanic brethren, the Parsi priests did not 
have a memorised text of their great Yashts besides their written 
text, upon which they could draw for needed restoration. Again 
and again Geldner calls attention to the superiority of the copies 
made in Persia. Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish the gloss 
from the original text. The great task of our . European and 
American savants has been as far as possible to free the Avesta 
text from these embarrasing accretions. There is no doubt that the 
final redaction of the Avesta text took place in part at least a 
considerable time after the last Yezdegerd. And although the 
copyists knew many of the texts by -heart, the oral textiiad become 
more corrupt than the written and kept constantly clashing with 
the latter. As regards orthography the _ Mss. present a, very 
motley . appearance and Geldner has everywhere called in the aid 
of Persia Mss., to regulate the fixing of vowels.^ 

In an honest _ and intrepid , attempt to acknowledge., the at 
times hopeless corruption of the texts and. an erudite resolve ,to 
reconstruct the _ neglected originals*, resides, the outstanding .merit of 
Dasturji.Cursetji. . o 

* II is a great satisfaction to the' that Imy ' suggestion "has been 

taken 'xip.' The Dastrurji will now be judged by ’some of "the most 
tei1dwMd“Of his peers,- whose’ admiration will Be 'exacted by" his 
masterful *£b‘fttrpl Of' the ‘ Changing' ritual/ "his’* intimate "familiarity 
with the ceremonfitl. "T he 'West, so far 'as "it is" ‘not accessible to 
ther - amateur * blandishments^ of* ' Knights 'with : ’ptoteg6^ to' ‘defend; 
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will appreciate Dastur Cursetji’s indomitable moral force which 
disdains to prevaricate over the delinquencies of his and my ancestors 
at the bar of Truth, refusing for the sake of earning the plftudits of the 
half-baked to reject, for example, the testimony of Anquetil du 
Perron who indicts the Parsi priest with offences of mangling and 
stealing texts and smuggling non Parsis into the Fire temples. 

The days of “ My religion” right or wrong, have passed. 
The day of Truth-above-all has dawned. When history makes an 
inventory of the venerable devotees of veracity in my community, it will 
not assign the last place to the priest-scholar who, in my opinion, 
is the most competent to pronounce authoritatively on the genuine- 
ness of an Avesta text and to expound the original principles and 
the slow evolution of Zoroastrian ritual, claiming for him a niche 
alongside of K. R. Cama and Shahriyarji Bharucha in the annals 
of Zoroastrian research. 


Mazo aon, Bombay, 
September, ip.??. 


(;. K. NARIMAN, 




ERRATA 


Page 2, line 7 : for Kobalya read Kolalya* 

Page 3, line 13: for Parthiaus read Parthians. 

Page 3, line 31 : for opposotion read opposition. 

Page 3, line 32 : for hsi read hi?. 

Page 14, line 11 : for appelation read appellation. 

Page 15, line 19: tor take read took. 

Page 33, line 24 : for NeeshAzar read Noosh&zar. 

Page 41, line 1 : for Behramgor Kobad read Behramgor, Kobad. 

Page 45, line 15: for lowing read flowing. 

Page 46, line 22 : for injuction read injunction. 

Page 47, line 7 : for arisesis read arises is. 

Page 47, line 32 : for injuction read injunction. 

Page 50, line 2 : for thatwherever read that wherever. 

Page 50, line 24 : for thicly read thickly. 

Page 50, line 26 : for invitefatal read invite fatal. 

Page 6i, line 4 : for has read have. 

Page 65, line 32 : for comon read common. 

Page 65, line 33 : for convering read covering. 

Page 69, line 5 : for arius read Darius. 

Page 78, line 21 : for vague tend vogue. 

Page 85, line 23 : for tones read stones. 

Page 90, line 19 : for seated the rein read seated therein. 

Page 94, line 16 : for thei read their. 

Page 97, line 21 : for momments read movements. 

Page 104, line 31 : for golen read golden. 

Page no, line 16 : for antities read entities. 

Page 1 14, line 13: for indicatiou read indication. 

Page 119, line 19: for Anya read Asnya. 

Page 120, line 4: for knowt hat read know that. 

Page 1 22, line 20 : for weres pecifically read were specifically. 
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ERRATA 


Page r62, line 13 : for are read our. 

Page 162, line 1 3 : for ne read no. 

Page 164, line 6 : for lolossing read blossoming. 

Page 176, line 13 ; for dray«rs read prayers. 

Page 176, line 7 : Jot summrises read summarises. 

Page 180, line 17 : for conciously read consciously. 

Page 180, line 17 : for unconiously read unconsciously. 
Page 187, line ’4: for ceremoney read ceremony. 

Page 199, line 2 : for thate read that. 

Page 201, line 3 : f or ceremoney read ceremony. 

Page 215, line 31 : for Ashwafnegha read Ashvamedba. 



IRANIAN STUDIES 




THE EARLY ATASH-BEHRAMS OF IRAN— MONUMENTS 


OF PERSIAN GLORY. 


The Atash-Behrams of ancient Persia are associated with Parsi 
history, and call back to our minds the glorious events of that history. 
Though they were thus religious monuments of historic events, with 
the lapse of time they lost their early significance and in later times 
were transformed into purely religious emblems. This change is very 
closely connected with the political decline of the Parsi Empire. The 
original kiblas of Atash-Behrams were not the outcome of a religious 
purpose alone. Religious aims were mixed in them with other 
practical purposes. The foundation of these structures was associated 
with the purpose of immortalising the glorious achievements of our 
ancestors. The people of those times were constantly reminded of 
their historical antecedents, and looked with reverence and affection 
to their ancestors. The monuments inspired amongst the Persians 
heroism, enthusiasm, and the desire to emulate their predecessors in 
the work of adding glory to the Persian name. 


These Atash-Behrams are associated with the Sassanide rule, and 
Who founded these -^rdashir BAbakan was the first founder of these 
Atash-Befarams ? Kiblas. We gather from the Pahlavi work “Kar- 
The hates of ahcir nameh Ardashir BabakAn” as well as from other 
Foundations. Pahlavi works the following details: 


Firstly, to commemorate his victory over ArdvAn, the king of 
Parthia, Ardashir founded the city of Bukhte (Bakhte) Ardashir, and 
built therein ten Atash-Behrams. 
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Secondly, he also built ten Atash-Behrams in the city $f Valish 
^Valkhash) Shapur, which he also founded. 

Thirdly, after his victories over different countries when he 
returned to Pars he founded the city of Khurehe Ardashir, and built 
a number of Atash-Behrams therein. 

Fourthly, according to an old manuscript Ardashir brought about 
•a settlement in Kobalya, and established seven Atash-Behrams therein. 

Fifthly, from the Arabic and Persian translations of the original 
Pahlavi document written by Ardashir’s Grand Vazir Dastur Tansar 
it would appear that in the days of the “Muluke tav&yaf,” the gover- 
nors of the provinces had set up a number of Atash-Khanas in their 
own districts contrary to the old practice. Ardashir had succeeded 
in consolidating the scattered territories of the Parsi Empire ruled 
over hitherto by independent governors ; and to commemorate this 
work of consolidation the king built a number of royal Atash-Behrams. 

Sixthly, the coins of the Sassanian period also furnish to us fresh 
evidence about the foundation of these Atash-Behrams by Ardashir. 
Some of these coins are of silver and some are of gold. They belong 
to the age of Ardashir and his immediate successors. They all bear 
on one side the impression of a fire. 

It would thus appear that these Atash-Bahrams date from the 
Sassanian period, and that the earliest founder was Ardashir Babakin. 
He had built them in commemoration of his victory over different 
countries. The descendants of Ardashir regarded these Kiblas with 
.veneration. ; They continued the religious policy of Ardashir, extended 
the limits of the Empire, and added to the renown of the Zoroastrian 
Religion by founding Atash-Behrams in the conquered countries. 
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It necessary to give a short account of the political work of 

Ardashir in connection with the foundation of Atash- 
T ** * Behratns. Before he came to the throne the coun- 

... ... ' " tries over which he ruled were not under the control 

filCtlltlCS* ■ * 

of a single monarch, but were divided into a number 
■of provinces, each ruled over by an independent governor. These 
governors introduced amongst their subjects their own views about 
Religion and morality, and the Iranian peoples had, under these 
-circumstances, lost sight of their original religion. Dastur Tansar’s 
letter and other documents give us some idea of the degeneration that 
had come over the Iranian races The Parsi community had been 
ruled over and enslaved during a period of 550 years by foreigners 
like the Greeks and Parthiaus. Under the Parthian rule they seem 
-to have completely forgotten their ancient religious practices and views 
and had adopted a number of undesirable alien elements. Not only 
had they fallen away from their religion, and got depraved in their 
morals. They further appear to have lost as a nation their fine 
build and beauty of face. Devil-worship and a number of other 
vices had got hold of them, and they obstinately resisted the 
royal attempts at introducing reforms. Tansar tells us that when 
Ardashir endeavoured to save them from the pernicious consequence^ 
of the despotic rule to which they were accustomed, they opposed such 
attempts on the grounds that these laws were framed by their wise 
ancestors, and that these customs were old, and that it was undesirable 
io change them. They opposed every attempt on the part of the king 
to improve the condition of his people, and to rule with wisdom and 
justice. The. king thus encountered greater difficulties in improving 
and educating his subjects than in recove ring his ancestral dominions. 
We can well understand these difficulties if we recall to our minds 
the acute controversies of our own times on questions connected with 
religious and social customs. The opposotion from the fanatics of 
Jisi times made Ardashir all the more ardent in the work of reform. In. 
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Tansar’s words, “he accomplished the work of a thousand years in 
fourteen years.” He brought together the different sects of his people 
in the different provinces, and made of them a single nation enjoying 
common rights and privileges. He freed the people from foreign yoke, 
maintained peace within his dominions, and converted the people into 
law-abiding citizens. Thus this true reformer conferred a permanent 
debt of obligation on his country and on his religion by his services. 
He began with driving away from the country with heavy loss the 
Parthian King Ardvan, reduced to subjection the governors of smaller 
provinces and other rebels and commemorated his work of conquest 
and consolidation by the building of Atash-Behrams. 

The policy of Ardashir was to link up his throne with his religion. 

It appears that in the city of Shiz situated near the 
Religion and Politics. pass of p a ik u K to the south of the Shirvan river, there 
was a famous Atash-Kadeh known as Azarakhsh. Every Sassanian 
King used to goto this Atash-Kadeh at the time of his accession to 
the throne as an act of homage. This practice was first introduced by 
King Ardashir. Situated as the Paikuli pass was, away from the capital, 
it was this official visit and act of homage alone that converted the 
secular monarch into a protector of the Religion, and made him a 
beloved of his subjects. This religious practice constituted an impor- 
tant element in the ceremony of the coronation of the king. After 
his coronation the king had to go to a specified Daremeher where he 
was surrounded by his Anjuman ; and there with the fire burning 
before them the king and his subjects offered common prayers and in- 
voked common blessings. 

There is a custom amongst the Dasturs of Navsari that, when a 
Dastur dies, in the Uthamna ceremony that takes 
The Daremelier at p j ace on the t hj r d day the chief Desaiji in the 
Navsari and Its presence of a gat h er ing confers a shawl on the new 
chief priest. Dastur on behalf of the Anjuman. Though this 

act of conferring a shawl on the Dastur announces him as a Dastur 
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appointed by the Abjuman, the confirmation is not yet cbmptete/and 
is supplemented by another ceremony on the fourth day after the 
death of the Dastur. This final ceremony is performed in the chief 
Daremeher of Navsari. At the appointed time on the fourth day the 
Dastur proceeds to the chief Daremeher with a small following ; the 
chief Desal is also present, and confers on behalf of those assembled 
a shawl on the Dastur. This ceremony is a public function intended 
to confer a formal recognition on the new Dastur, as the chief Dastur 
of the principal Daremeher. After this ceremony the Dastur enjoys 
all the privileges of a chief Dastur over all the Panthaks and religious 
institutions. This custom is evidently a survival of the earlier custom, 
which led the Sassanian emperors to proceed to the Daremehers 
for offering homage to fire, and to give a solemn undertaking 
to look after the religious interests of the people as a protector 
of Religion ; nay — perhaps this custom is an exact reproduction 
of the earlier institution of enthroning the chief Mobeds in the 
Sassanian times. Perhaps there was some substantial cause which 
led to the preservation of this ancient custom in the Daremeher 
of Navsari alone throughout the whole of India. When the Parsis 
emigrated from Persia, a small colony proceeded towards the Punjab 
and Sindh. About 1090 A. D. the Parsis who left Sanjan settled in 
small numbers in Vankaner, Broach, Variav, Ankleswer, Khambat, 
and Navsari. Amongst those who settled in Navsari in 1142, Navsari 
was considered to be the chief seat of the Parsi priests, and on account 
of the importance attached to Navsari, its Daremeher was considered 
to be the chief Daremeher, and its priest the chief priest of the Parsis. 
Owing to this recognised position the son of a Mobed belonging to 
the Bhagar or some other Panth, who has undergone the ceremonies 
of Navar and Maratab, at the chief Daremeher of Navsari, is allowed to 
do work as a ceremonial priest in any Daremeher in any part of India. 
We can thus understand why this ancient custom was preserved at 
Navsari. It is difficult to say when and under what circumstances it was 
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first introduced, but we may safely conjecture that it could have only 
come into vogue after the establishment of the Daremeher at Navsarf, 
and after its recognition as the chief Daremeher. 

The Sassanian rule bears witness to a more glorious epoch in the 

A few observation* P ast * Ardashir did as much for the development of 
In connection with the Religion as for the extension of the territories, 
the foundation of He devoted himself whole heartedly to the removal 
Atash-Behrams. Q f alien elements from the Religion, and thus of 
purifying it. He encouraged Science, and Art, and thus contributed 
to the enlightenment of his subjects. The foundation of Atash- 
Behrams was an emblem of the fact that all his political and social 
reforms were founded on Religion. It may be said that the founda- 
tion of these Atash-Behrams marks the commencement of the new 
era of reform under Ardashir. He appears to have had a threefold 
purpose in the founding of these Kiblas. Firstly, he had in view the 
idea of consolidating his empire under a single political and religious 
ruler. Secondly, he hoped to lead his subjects on to the straight 
paths of the true Religion and to make them godfearing. Thirdly, 
he aimed at removing the darkness of illiteracy and superstition 
by spreading amongst his people the light of Religion and Science. 
He erected the Atash-Behrams as public monuments bearing witness 
through the fire enthroned in them to the light of knowledge which 
removes all physical, moral, and spiritual darkness. Fire, as the 
emblem of asha, leads us on towards the safe and straight path of 
Righteousness. These early Atash-Behrams, moreover, reminded the 
people of the unity of the temporal and spiritual powers. They were 
witnesses to the glories of the past. Whilst immortalising the 
work of great men, they kept alive religious fervour, and were 
calculated to foster the qualities which make for Righteousness. 
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The fact that these early Atash Behrams were memorials of 
great victories is further confirmed by the name 
The connection “ Atash-Behram.” We cannot find any light with 

Behram. regard to the origin of this name m the Avestan 

writings ; for the name is connected with the lan- 
guage and historical events of the times in which the Atash-Behrams 
came into existence. We find in Pahlavi the words “Atashe VAhrAm” 
written in a variety of manners, and from these have come the 
Persian “ Atashe-BeherAm.” This compound word can be traced to 
Pahlavi, and we may safely assume that the kibla known as “ Atashe- 
BeherAm ” must have originated in times when the Pahlavi language 
was in common use. And these times must be the times of the 
Parthian and Sassanian rulers . 1 


I. After the destruction of the Achaemenian Empire the Parthians acquired power in 
Iran and it was under their rule that the Pahlavi language first came to be used. Pahlavi was 
Only a new phase or development of the two earlier Iranian languages, Avesta and Cuneiform. 
I cannot help making a few observations with regard to die Origin of Pahlavi especially as 
so many different opinions have been expressed by philologists in the East and in the West. 
Pahlavi is the name of an Iranian language, and seems to be derived fron* the districts of 
Parthia. The term 44 Parthia ” we owe to the Greeks. No such name occurs in the Avesta, 
and it came to us under the early Achaemenians. The district known as Parthia was first 
acquired by Kurush, the founder of the Achaemenian dynasty. And after the overthrow of 
this dynasty the Parthians ruled over Iran for five centuries and a half, till Ardashir Babakan 
set himself on the throne of Persia after overthrowing that power. 

Though we do not find the name 44 Parthia” in the Avesta, we find the term “ Parthav 
in the Cuneiform inscriptions. This “Parthav” has been transformed into “ Pah lav,” and 
with the addition of the suffix * i ’ it has been changed into 44 Pahlavi,” and this term means 
44 a language derived from Parthia.” The Parthians have not only influenced the origin ofj 
the term, but have also left their marks on the language itself. But though the language’ 
originated from the Parthians and though it contains a few Semitic elements, it is not a 
Parthian language. With the exception of its name and a few alien elements the language is 
Aryan (Iranian), and the Iranian languages have contributed largely to its literature. More- 
over, we have several instances of languages whose names are derived from the names of 
cities or countries. . X. may mention a few amongst the reasons that have led me to this view 
with regard to the origin of this term 44 Pahlavi.” 

(1) In the Iranian group of languages we find a number of instances of words iq which 
44 th” has been changed into “h ” and 44 r” into 44 1”. In this instance more especially there 
has been a transposition of words. It is not necessary for us to discuss on this occasion the 
transformation which words undergo when they pass from One language to another. 

(2) Some of the authors of the Persian Farangs refer to a place by the name of 44 Pahlav,” 
and this Pahlav is only another form of the Cuneiform 44 Parthav ” and refers to Parthia# 
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This language, had come into use as common speech muter the 
-rule of the Sassanides. As we know, one of the causes that led to the 
foundation of kiblas was the desire to celebrate, the great victories 
won by the Parsi Emperors over their enemies in defence of their 


(3) According to Dr. Haug the Parthians call themselves, wkh some justification, a war 
like race. They had become rulers of Iran after having defeated the Greeks* aqd they could 
not have ruled over the country for five centuries and a half unless they had been a brave And 
war-like people. Dr. Haug also tells us that the Parthian Kings were kno^n as “ Pahlav.” 
This may have been a special appelation of the King indicating their bravery and valour. 

(4) In the days of the Parthians there was a famous family by the name of Surina, the 
members of which had received the appelation of M Pahlav.” After the fall of the Parthians 
a descendant of this family dedicated his services to the Sassanian Empire and tgok a leading part 
in the war against the Homan Emperor Julian as commander of the army of Shaput Ahurmazd. 
This family of Pahlavs is thus a Parthian family known for their bravery, * 

(5) The poet Firdausi rightly regards Pahiavi as the language of the yaljapt, an$ this 
throws new light on the Persian word *• Pahlavan.” M Pahiavi ” aud “ Pahlavan” are only 
two different forms of Cuneiform “ Parthav.” Thus the Persian “Pahlavan” appears to 
have been formed by the addition of “ an” to Persian “ Pahlav ” derived from “ Parthav.” 
•* Pahlavan ” is an appelation originally given to the war-like Parthians, and subsequently it 
was transformed into a common name for any class of warlike people. Though originally 
applied to the warriors of Parthia it was subsequently used in the Shah-Nameh for warriors 
ancient or of more recent times, and we find him calling heroes like Kershap, Jal, Rustom, 
and their brave sons and descendants “ Pahlavans.” 

(6) We find references in the Mahabharat and Ramayan to a people called Pahlav. This 
is perhaps evidence of an invasion of India by a people known as Pahlavs, after the Hindu 
Aryans had settled in the Punjab and the countries rqund abput. These Pahlavs were the 
Parthians. The word Pahlav has been used not pnly for the district of Parthia, but also as an 
appelation of the Parthian monarchs, as a family name, for the language of the Pahlavans, and 
also for a warlike community. 

(7) Though the Parthians were Semitics, they had come into close contact with the 
Iranians and the religion of the Magi, after their conquest of Iran, They had to a certain 
extent adopted that Religion. The Magi (the Mobeds) were the priests and religious guides 
of the Iranians as they had been the priests of other earlier races y and had exercised consi- 
derable influence over the Iranian language. 

(8) Though Pahiavi is derived from two Iranian languages, it is not purely Iranian in its 
composition. This was due to its origin in the days Of the Parthians who were Semitic in 
their speech, and it naturally received a number of Semitic words. It got its name Pahiavi 
from the ruling community of the Parthians though it was in itself an Aryan language. The 
Parthians appear to have made it to a certain extent their political language. Nevertheless, 
the language was yet in its infancy, though we find a number of coins and seals during the 
Parthian rule bearing Pahiavi characters. The Pahiavi language grew and developed under 
the Sassanides when we find translations and commentaries of the A vesta, prayers and a 
number of works on history and morals all composed in Pahiavi. A very large part of this 
Pahiavi literature was unfortunately lost under the Arab rule, though some of them before they 
disappeared were translated into Arabic. The development Of Pahiavi literature was largely 
-due to the Sassanian monarchs. The Zoroastrian Religion had lost much of its influence under 
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B61¥gl6U; Thftf £#attice was only a continuation of earlier customs- 
to thSfeff Kyarihiaw predecessors. Thus Kaikhosro had founded 
the fire Ada# Gush asp in titemoty of his capture of the Fort of Deje 
Beheman. fang Gfashfasp established the fire Adar Burjin in 
memory Of his first victory over his enemy Arjatsp. According to the 
Btmdabishn king Gflshtasp had established a number of fires on the 
topis of mountains in honour of his religion. When the prophet 
founded the new religion, he is said to have removed from Khwarezm 
to Rabulastan the famous fire Adar Faroba created by Jamshid. 
Thus a number of fires seem to have been created as thanks-ofifer- 
ings, and Gushtasp had called some of his sons and grandsons by 
names derived from fire ; and according to the Shah-nameh King 
Aspandiar established a hundred Atash-Kadehs in honour of his third 
and final victory over Arjasp. 

The brave Peshutan according to the Beheman Ycsht had with the 
help of the fires Adar Faroba, Adar Gushasp, and Adar Burjin, 
destroyed all idol-worship and devil-worship, and spread the new 
religion. It was in continuation of this early custom that Ardashir 
founded kiblas known as Atashe-V&hrAm in memory of his great 
victories. Now the divinity that presides over victory is Beheram 
Yazad, and the Avestan Verethraghna, the Pahlavi V&hrAm, and 
Persian Beher&m, all have “ victorious ” as one of their meanings. 
Thus there is no doubt that the words fc< Atashe-V&hram” and 
u Atashe-Beherftm ” arose in Sassanian times in connection with 
the fires that were founded in honour of victories by the association 
of the fire with the name of this presiding divinity, and the expression 
means u a fife that bestows victory” or u a fire in honour of 


the Parthians, and no serious attempt had been made to save and revive it. The only Parthian 
monarch who had made a noteworthy attempt to brine together the scattered books and 
literature of the Zoroastrian Religion was Valkhash. But his descendants never concerned 
themselves about following his policy^ Nay, some of the Parthian monarchs (of Muluke 
Tav&yaf) had destroyed Atash Kadehs, had burnt dead bodies in fire, and had publicly 
repudiated the Zoroastrian Religion. 
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victory ” Though with the changes in time and circumstances we have 
no longer any new kiblas founded in honour of victories, the name 
“ Atashe Beherftm ” has been preserved amongst us, and with it are 
preserved memories of its early history. These fires have a royal 
prestige associated with them, and a crown and a throne are dedicated 
to them as to a monarch. These fires we find described as brave 
warriors to whom bows and arrows, swords and shields and spears 
were offered as emblems of victory. In the A vesta the fire known 
as Atarsh Spenta is called a Rathaesht&r, and Atash Beher&m is also 
known as a chief or a monarch. 

Though in the earlier days it was regarded as an act of honour 
to found a fire, not everyone had the right or privi- 
Thc Enthronement of j to c j Q so This p r ; v ji e g e was reserved only to 

leges associated heroes and monarchs, who exhibited in their lives 

with it. statesmanship of a high order or won great victories 

in war. Amongst those who enjoyed this privilege 
were Hushang, Jamshid, Lohorasp, Kaikhushro, Gushtasp, Nush 
Azer, Asfandi&r, Ardashir Babak&n, NoshervAn Adal, and others. 
This practice reminds us of the honour associated with the privilege 
of performing the great ceremony of Yagna enjoyed by the Khshatri 
monarchs of the early days. It also appears from history that this 
privilege was exclusively reserved for kings who had proved themselves 
invincible in war. And it was denied by the priests to those who did 
not possess the necessary qualifications. These Yagnas were known 
as Ashvamedh Yagna, R&j Suya Yagna, etc:; and amongst those who 
performed these ceremonies we find the names of Yudhishthir, Rama- 
chandra, and others. Thus the occasion of founding a fire was regarded 
as an extraordinary occasion, and the privilege was not enjoyed by 
all, but only by those who achieved great things. Under theParthians 
the governors of small territories had founded a number of fires in 
contravention of the time-honoured practice, with the result that when 
the Parthian rule came to an end, the place of the formation of these 
small fires was taken by the foundation of the royal Atash-Beher&ms. 
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Th«t these early fires were monuments of victory appears also* 
from a reference in the A vesta. We have a passage 
The old Fires, as 0 f s j x sen t ences in the Atash Nyaifth beginning with 
emblems of Glory. « Athro ahurahe Mazd&o puthra.” The first of these 
sentences refers to the fire before which we stand* In the second is a 
reference to the Khoreh of the Iranians and the Kyannians. In the 
third associated with the name of king Kaikhushroare Mount Asnavad, 
the khureh of the Kyannians, and lakes Husvangh and Chaechast. In 
the fourth we come across Mount Raevant and the khureh of the 
Kyannians. In this passage are preserved traditions of three famous 
Kyannian monarchs and of the three fires they appear to have founded. 
Pahlavi writings of a later time throw some light on some of the 
proper names which appear in the passage. Thus according to the 
Pahlavi commentary and Bundahishn, Kings Jamshid, Kaikhusro, and 
Gushtasp established the fires Adar Faroba, Adar Gushasp, and Adar 
Burjin on the mountains of Gadamandahumad, Asnavand, and 
Raevant. Now the occurrence of the word “Khureh in each of the 
sentences already referred to, indicates that these kiblas were erected 
in honour of great victories, because the Persian word 4 ‘ Khureh ” (cf: 
Avestan “ Kharenangha”) means amongst other things “glory.” Thus 
these fires were monuments of victory, and the Atashe-BeherAms, 
erected by Ardashir, were suggested to him by the old Kyannian 
tradition. The Kiblas of our own times, on the other hand, are not 
associated with any great victories. They have become in our times 
only an instrument for keeping alive faith in the community, and owing 
to the expenditure involved in their foundation, any man who possesess 
the necessary wealth finds it possible to establish them quite apart 
from his qualifications for doing so. 

We have seen that the last great change associated with the- 
foundation of Atashe-Beher&m was made by Arda- 
Traditions associa- c h an g e introduced by him ha£ been 

Seheraats transformed into a tradition now about 1800 years 

old. Thus it is very misleading to be told as some 
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people do that the first Atash-Beher'ani to Be fbutidfed virii JlSfcr the 
supervision of the learned Dastur Nafry6&tigh Dhaval in the year 79P*; 
in Sanjan (or “ Anahflvad Patan ”) in the regime of a Hindu King 
jadl Rana (or “Karan Rai ”). Associated with this stofy is the 
tradition that when driven out from Iran for the Sake of thcSr r&!tjp6h 
the Parsi priests met with a storm on their voyage toWardS Dii ih 
Kathiawar. #The priests had vowed fhat*f tfiey escaped ffOrn ‘fibjp 
storm they would dedicate a fire to Beheram Yazad, and difl it by tfiie 
name of Atash- Beheram. When they landed On the shored of Hindu- 
stan, and settled in S&njan, they established there the first Atash- 
Baheram, and the custom has been continued! ever since then. W& fc&l 
justified, however, in rejecting that story. Even admitting for a 
moment that there was some truth in the tradition, and that in the 
critical moment when the Iranian fleet was in danger vows had been 
taken to found an Atash-Beheram, and that those vows had been 
subsequently acted upon, there is nothing to show that the custom 
originate# ; first in Hindustan ; for we have evidence of this custom 
in Pahlavi writings which shows that the custom was already well- 
known in Iran under the Sassanides. There is an interval of about 
six centuries between the early Atash-Beher&ms of Iran and the Atash- 
BeherAms of Hindustan ; and In this interval hundreds of Atash- 
Beher&ms had been established in Iran. 

The name of Ardashir is so closely associated with the foundation 
of At&sh-Beher£ms as to demand some notice about 
k imse ^ and his family. On the ruins of an Atash- 
- * Kadeh at Paikuli we find a Pahlavi inscription in 

which Ardashir is characterized as a the lord of Atash-Kadehs.” In 
another inscription he is called “ Herbad and in a third " Parsi.” 
From this inscription .Ardashir appears to have been a Mobed. He 
must have descended from some family of learned Mobeds who had 
zealously preserved the traditions of the Zoroastrian Religion in the 
district of Pars. He #tast have also belonged to a noble family, for he 



belonged to Pars, where his ancestors had once ruled. In the second 
place in the inscription referred to above he is called “Lord of the 
Atash-Kadehs,” a name given only to one who belonged to the 
priestly class. According to the Pahlavi commentary the lord of the 
Atash-Kadeh is especially known as Dastobar, i.e., Dastur. Thirdly, 
according to the Dasatir, king Aspandiar was a famous warrior, a 
guardian of Atash-Kadehs* and a wise Mobed. Thus Aspandiar in 
spite of being a warrior was called a wise Mobed, on account of his 
having established a number of Atash-Kadehs. Firdausi also supports 
this view, According to the Shah-Nameh Aspandiar intended to 
establish a hundred new Atash-Kadehs if he proved victorious over 
Arjasp. And he had been instrumental in spreading the Religion as 
far as Hindustan, Constantinople, and other countries. It w'ould thus 
appear that the Lord or chief of the Atash-Kadehs was known as a 
Dastur, and Ardashir was undoubtedly known as a Dastur or Mobed. 
For the same reason every Sassanian monarch on his coronation had 
to go to a specific Atash-Kadeh, and it was only after this that he 
was considered qualified to enjoy the position of a protector of the 
religion. It is for the same reason that the new Dastur in Navsari 
after his being recognised as a Dastur in the presence of the Anjuman 

has to go to the Atash-Kadeh on a specific day. where after certain 
formalities connected with his appointment, he is recognised as the 

chief of the Atash-Kadeh, and as the chief Dastur. 

In the Afrine Rapithvvan Ardashir is called the patron of the 
religion. He is also characterised as the reviver of the sacred religion 
and one of its many guardians. Ardashir and his successors to the 
throne were all Tarsi Mobeds, who exercised considerable power, and 
combined in their own persons the functions of temporal and spiritual 
rulers. During their rule there was a keen conflict between the newly- 
established Christian Religion and the old Zoroastrian Religion. 
It was in the same period that two new sects, those of Mani and 
M[azdak arose, and if they had spread they woukjfshave brought abou^ 
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the destruction of the Zoroastrian and ( Tiristian Religions alike, as 
also of the Parsi Empire. From this fatal danger the country and 
the Religion were saved by the efforts of Reheram I and Noshirvan 
Adal. These Were followed by Shapur I and Shapur II, by Yay.da- 
jard I and Yazdajard II, all of whom were alike devoted to the work 
of spreading the religion in distant countries and amongst alien 
communities. If to-day the priestly class is known as Mobed 
Badshah it must be a reminiscence of those earlier days when their 
ancestors were in charge of Empires. 

According to some historians Ardashir was a Magi. liven if he 
were not directly descended from a Mobed family the appelation of 
Mobed or Dastur by which he was known was evidence of his great 
services to the Religion. It was a usual practice to place a man who 
belonged to an inferior class in a superior class, if he exhibited re- 
markable powers of body or mind ; and the same practice might have 
been brought into operation in connection with the king and his 
descendants. The admirable character of Ardashir is sufficient in itself 
to entitle him to be ranked amongst the priests. History tells us 
that great as the influence of the Magi was in Achaemenian times it 
became still greater under the Sassanides. The Magi occupied the 
highest position in the state. Ardashir himself had helped substan- 
tially in increasing the influence of the priestly class. He had made 
his chief minister Tansar the guardian of the religious site of Anahita 
(Arduisur) and had conferred on him the venerated title of a Dastur— 
a worthy appreciation of the great services he had rendered to his 
country and his Religion. 



THE ATASH-BEHERAMS OF INDIA. 


Fire amongst the ancient Aryans was regarded as an object of 
great veneration, as a spark of the divine energy, as an emblem of 
the divine purity. It had attained amongst them to the position of 
Kibla, as a type of the intelligence that permeates nature. The 
Zoroastrian Religion welcomed this old Mazdyasnian Religion, 
and even raised it in public esteem by giving to it a religious impress. 
In old Iranvej some of the Peshdadian and Kyannian monarchs had 
established such iviblas in memory of great political or religious 
events. \\ e have even references to the establishment of Kiblas 
amongst the Achaemenians after the overthrow of the Kyanniail 
dynasty. When the Muluke TavAyaf or the Parthian rule begins, we 
find the rulers of the practically independent districts or sub-divisions 
of the old Iranian empiro, establishing a number of Atash-Kadehs 
in their own provinces. When the Sassanide dynasty came into 
power there were established a number of Atash-Beherams, and the 
honour of first founding them belongs to Ardashir B&bak^n. With the 
destruction of the Sassanide empire Parsi rule in Iran comes to an 
end, and a small section of the race emigrates to India. Confronted 
with calamities in the course of their migrations the fugitives take 
vows to establish Atash-Beherams, and when they settled in Sanjan 
they fulfilled these vows by the establishment of Atash-Beherams in 
the country, 

“ T wo men should recite the Kusti prayers, and then joining 
hands, should say the Sarosh Baj. Next they 
T Riillal Associate should hold in their hands a spoon containing the 
j at l 0I|i dust of sandal-wood, and bring it under the heat of 

sixteen different kinds of fire used for different pur- 
poses in such a manner that the sandal-wood dust would catch fire. 
This fire should then be applied tojother sandal-Wood or ordinary fuel- 
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wood, and this new fire should be kept at a distance in a hole dug apart 
from the old fire, and allow it to burn down. This ceremony is to be 
performed ninety-one times, and is known as the ceremony of select- 
ing or straining the fire. Over these fires thus selected have to be 
recited the Yasna and the Vendidad. After these ceremonies have 
been gone through in connection with the sixteen fires, the Yasna 
and the Vendidad have again to be recited, and finally all the fires 
gathered together are placed in a bowl or crowned on a day specially 
appointed in the presence of a large public assembly.” 


Where and under what circumstances were these ceremonies 
connected with the founding of an Atash-Beheram first introduced, 
and who introduced them? Were these ceremonies handed down 
from the earliest times, or were they an innovation oflater days? An 
examination of these questions will throw new light on various 
matters. (1) As we have already stated, fires were enthroned in 
the earliest days in memory of great events. But we have no refer- 
ences either in the Avesta or in later writings to the ceremonies 
associated with their foundation, and we have no reason to assume 
that the ceremonies in vogue at present were the original ceremonies. 

(2) Secondly, we have no references in the Pahlavi Pazcnd works 
to the ceremonies associated with the foundation of the famous lviblas 
known as the Atashe-V&hr&ms under the Sassanides. 

(3) Thirdly, we have no information even about the foundation 
of the first Atash-Behram in Sanjan in India after the destruction of 
the Sassanide empire. 

(4) F ourthly, the Zoroastrians of Gujarat seem to be entirely 
ignorant of the details of these ceremonies even as late as four cen- 
turies ago. We find them in the year 1580 A. D. writing to the 



Dastur of Iran to give them information as to the ceremonies neces- 
sary for founding an Atash-Behram. If there had been preserved any 
references about these ceremonies as they wore performed m connec- 
tion with the Atash-Beheram at Sanjan, the Zoroastrians of later 
times would not have sent for information from the Dastur of Iran, 
The allusions to the ceremonies which arc to be found in the Persian 
Rivayats are not derived from earlier traditions, they are founded on 
the obiter-dicta of the Irani Dastur. It is also to be noted that the 
Zoroastrians of (Jujaral referred this matter to Iran not because there 
were any divisions of opinion amongst themselves, but because they 
were entirely unaware of the existence of any such ceremonies. 


(5) Fifthly, with regard to the ceremonies mentioned in the 
Rivayats there is no foundation for the? statement that the ceremonies 
prescribed by the Dasturs of Iran and India are suggested by the 
eighth Fargard of the Vendidad. 

(6) Sixthly, even assuming that the ceremonies now in vogue 
had been actually practised in connection with the foundation of 
Atash-Beherams under the Sassanides, and that descriptions of the 
ceremonies contained in Pahlavi Pazend literature of the times 
disappeared subsequently with the destruction of this literature, and 
that the references in the Rivayats are founded on the earlier tradi- 
tions of these ceremonies, we are not in a position to prove that we 
have been following to-day these earlier ceremonies. 

The ceremonies associated with the foundation of Atash-Beherams 
are traced to references in the eighth Fargard of the 
the Vendidad refer- Vendidad. The descriptions of the ceremonies we 

en ces 

find in this Fargard, though associated with certain 
fires, do not appear to be connected with the foundation of Atash- 
Beherams. The words “ Atash-Beheram ' 5 do not occur in the 



Fargard. In the next place we have in the Vendidad described to 
us fires serving sixteen different purposes. But these references are 
to fires dedicated to anti-Zoroastrian purposes like that of burning a 
dead body or other decaying matter, and to the fire of the oven, to 
fire used by artisans, and so on (VIII, 8 1). 

Vendidad VIII, 73-78 gives us the following description: “ What 
are Mazdyasnians to do if when travelling on foot or running, (or 
going in a boat), or riding, they come across people who burn filthy 
matter (nasu)?” In answer to this question the Vendidad prescribes 
certain ceremonies to be performed over fire which is then to be 
removed to a proper place. 

It is significant that this passage refers to a fire which is used for 
burning a dead body or other decaying matter. There is no 
reference here to the enthroning of fire in an Atash-Beheram on a 
pre-appointed occasion, and to the ceremonies to be performed on 
the occasion. The passage refers only to the preservation of fire 
whenever it is put to any wrong use. Even when a Zoroastrian is 
in a hurry going either on horseback, or running, or in some kind of 
conveyance, and finds fire associated with filth he is enjoined to stop on 
his way and to remove the fire to a proper place. 

• 

The same question occurs in the sixth Fargard of the Vendidad 
not in connection with fire, but in connection with water into which 
any filth has been cast. In answer to the question there is an 
injunction that even at the risk of his life a Zoroastrian should 
remove the filth from the water (VI, 26-27). 

This last passage throws light on the injunction to remove the 
fire to a D&d-GAh. The same question is asked in reference to fire 
and water, and in answer we are enjoined not to lose any time in 
removing the filth from the water, and also in removing the fire to a 
D&d-G&h. There is no reference to the foundation of an Aiash- 
Beberam in this passage* The object of the Vendidad injunction is 
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not to allow a fire to be destroyed or extinguished, which has been 
used either by a Zoroastrian or a non-Zoroastrian for any purpose, 
but to preserve it in a proper place. In other words, whenever there 
is a likelihood of a fire, which has been used for any industrial 
purpose being extinguished, the idea of the Vendidad is to preserve 
such fire and not allow it to die out or to be neglected. 

The sixteen uses to which fire can be put according to the 
Vendidad, has given rise to the present ceremony of collecting 
together in connection wiih the foundation of an Atash-Beheram 
sixteen fires, to which has been added one more the fire of electricity. 
But these uses of the fire derive their importance not from the 
number, but from the circumstances of the epoch in which they 
originated. The sixteen uses referred to are only illustrations of 
some amongst the many uses to which fire was put in the days of the 
Vendidad ; and if the spirit of the Vendidad is to be adhered to, the 
injunction refers to the preservation of fire for all the many different 
purposes to which it may be put with advance in knowledge. There 
is no indication here of gathering together tires used for different 
purposes to establish an Atash-Beheram, but only an injunction to 
prevent from extinction every species of fire which serves any useful 
purpose, and to take it to a D&d-Gfth, where it could be preserved. 

This original idea of the Vendidad seems to have been preserved 
in a custom observed by the Irani-Zoroastrians. Amongst the latter 
there is a practice of taking to an Atash-Kadeh any fire before which 
prayers and ceremonies have been performed, and they consider it 
meritorious to merge this fire with the fire of an &dr&n. This is 
quite unlike the practice of Indian Zoroastrians, who remove the fire 
to their own household hearth. The Irani-Zoroastrians, moreover, 
often take their own household fire used for the purposes of cooking 
to an &drAn, and allege as a reason the hardships imposed on the fire. 
So also they never allow any kind of fire to be extinguished, but take 
it to the DAiiyag&tu according to the injunctions of the Vendidad, 
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This custom is reminiscent of the practice which must have prevailed 
in the days of the Vendidad. 


AVe find the 

The Oaityagatu of 
the Vendidad. 


word “DAityagfitu" employed in the Vendidad as 
the name of the place where fires have to be re- 
moved. From this word are derived the Pahlavi 
“ DAd-GAhs,” and the Pazend Persian “DAd-GAh.” 


It means “a proper place” It is not only used in connection 
with fire, but also in connection with fuel-wood. The verb asso- 


ciated with it is “avabaraiti,” which moans “to carry” or “take,” 
and not “to found,” or “establish.” The word that corresponds 
to the idea of establishing or preserving apart anything in the 
Avesta are various verbal forms derived from “nidath” or “nidhA* 
or “nishadh.” From the last of these three roots we have the 


Pahlavi “neshAndan” and Pazend-Persian * h nishastan ” used in con- 


nection with the enthroning of fire. We do not find any such word 
in this passage of the Vendidad, which corroborates our hypothesis 
that the word ••DaityagAtu” is not employed in connection with the 
foundation of an Atash-Beheram, but refers to a proper place where 
fire has to be removed under certain circumstances. 


The question may now be raised, “what is this place referred to 
as DAityagAtu?” Evidently, it can only be used for denoting the old 
Atash-Kadehs. We are familiar with the fires established on elevated 
spots by the Peshdadian and Kyannian monarchs in memory of great 
events. We have traces of these famous Kiblas preserved in the 
Avesta and in the Pahlavi and 4 Pazend writings. These Kiblas were 
the early AtashDad GAhs, and are referred to as DAityagAtu in the 
Vendidad. The Bundahishn refers to the fires Adar FrobA, Adar 
Gushasp, and Adar Burjin. established on mounts (jJadmandhumand, 
Asnavand, and Wacvant, by kings Jamshed, Kaikhushro, and Gushtasp. 
In the Pazend writings (Atesh NyAish and afrine Hapithwan) we 
have a reference to other fires being established in addition to 
$ard Jvhureh, Adar KhordAd, etc: Thus in the age preceding th^ 
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Vendidad various fires had been established at places known as 
DAd-GAhs, and these were the places referred to as DAityagAtu in the 
Vendidad in connection with the injunction to preserve fires of various 
kinds. 

The word “Dad-gAh” is not the name of a fire, but the name of 
a place for preserving not only fire, but also various other objects. 
This word has subsequently been transformed so as to mean fire. The 
expression “ Atashe-Dad-GAh” and not “Atash-DAd GAh” means 
“the fire kept in a proper or sanctioned place,” and its simpler form 
“DAd-Gah” instead of indicating the name of a place has come to 
mean, in subsequent times, u fire ” itself. 


Brades of merltori* 
ousness In remov- 
ing fires to th« 
Daltyagatu. 


Vendidad VIII, 74'96, speaks of different degrees of meritorious- 
ness in removing fires to a Dad-GAh. We are not 
justified, however, in believing that these different 

grades of meritoriousness are based on the greater 
or smaller amount of hardship inflicted on fire. If 
this were so, it would follow that the Zoroastrian 
Religion gives no encouragement to industry and artistic ability. The 
Pahlavi translators and commentators of the Vendidad never accepted 
this view, though it is commonly held to-day amongst our learned cir- 
cles. When and under what circumstances did this mistaken opinion 
then arise? Though the early Iranian people were famous for their cons- 
truction of irrigation canals, palatial buildings, for their skill in carving 
in stone, and in gardening, they do not seem to have excelled in such 
arts as require f.he use of fire, and we can account for this by 
supposing that mistaken ideas with regard to the injunctions of their 
religion hampered their development in this direction. Even to-day 
a Zoroastrian refrains from taking to the work of a blacksmith or a 
goldsmith under the impression that by taking to that work he would 
be inflicting some kind of hardship on the fire. Judging this question 
from the point of view of the spirit of our Religion this idea is false 
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and misleading. It throws the nation back in the development of 
its arts and industries. It retards its material prosperity, and is thuff 
Inimical to its welfare. 

We«find two grades of meritoriousness arising from taking a fire 
to a DAd-Gih mentioned in the Vendidad. In one case the meritori- 
ousness is due to the prevention of harmful consequences. In the 
other case it is due to the better utilization of fire. Thus we are told 
about the harm arising from burning with the help of fuel a dead 
body or any other decaying matter. Thus it is considered an act of 
piety to prevent a dead body or any decaying matter from contact 
with fire, and to take the fire after certain formalities to a DAd-Glhi 
(Vendidad VIII, 81). In the second case it is considered meritorious 
to take to a proper place fire which is used for melting tin and zinc ; 
still more meritorious to do so in connection with fire that is used for 
melting iron ore, and silver; and most meritorious of all to take fire 
to a proper place which is used for melting gold (VIII, 87-93), 
Evidently there can be no question here of the meritoriousness being 
graded according to the amount of hardship imposed on fire, other- 
wise we would expect more hardship on fire, when it is used for 
melting iron than when it is used for melting gold. The only prin- 
ciple that we can discover underlying these graded acts of meritori- 
ousness is the relative usefulness and preciousness of different metals. 

Secondly, there are instructions in the Vendidad about performing 
certain ceremonies on a fire which has been in contact with impure 
matter before it is taken to a DAd-Gah. These ceremonies are called 
“the ceremonies of selecting or straining of fire” — such a ceremony 
being considered necessary in order to get rid of the impurities 
associated with the fire which is thus brought into contact with impure 
matter. But the fires which are used for industrial purposes do not 
require to be purified, and we find no injunction in the Vendidad' 
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about the performance of such ceremonies in connection with these 
kinds of fires. Thus the fires used for industrial purposes need not 
be selected and purified before they are taken to a D£d-GAh. 

Thirdly, the injunction in the Vendidad with regard to purifying 
by certain ceremonies fire which has been brought into contact with 
a dead body or with impure matter indicates that such an act (of 
bringing fire into contact with impure matter) has been considered 
impious. But there is no injunction against using fire for industrial 
and artistic purposes, and such fire is to be taken to a Dad-G&h 
without restricting or abruptly terminating its industrial use. There 
is evidently no intention in the Vendidad to condemn the use of fire 
for artistic and industrial purposes, and it is false and misleading to 

suggest the idea of hardship inflicted on fire by its use for such 
purposes. 

Fourthly, just as according to the Rivayats the fire that has 
been in contact with a dead body has to be deposited in ninety-one 
different holes, and the Yasna and the Vendidad have to be recited 
ninety-one times before them, so the fire of the household hearth is 
also to be deposited in ninety-one places with a similar number of 
recitals. Though in both these places the degree of meritoriousness 
is the same, this grade of meritoriousness cannot evidently depend 
on the hardship on fire. If that was so, we are obliged to assume 
that the hardship inflicted upon the fire of the household hearth is 
as great as the hardship inflicted on fire that has been brought into 
contact with dead bodies, and the former would be considered as 
impure as the latter. Such an assumption would be exceedingly 
unreasonable. Even the Vendidad itself belies this assumption, for 
whereas the meritoriousness of carrying to a D&d-G4h a fire in con- 
tact with dead bodies is regarded as equivalent to an offering of 
10,000 pieces or piles of wood to fire, the meritoriousness of carrying 
to a D&d-G&h the fire of a true believer’s house is considered equiva- 
lent only to the offering of ten pieces or piles. 
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Fifthly, the unreasonableness of this assumption is also apparent, 
if we consider the hardship inflicted on fires used for Other purposes 
than those of industry and art We have already seen that the fire 
of a true believer’s house has been ranked very low in the Vendidad* 
It becomes difficult to account for the entirely different view of the 
teachings of the Rivayats, where we find a comparison made between 
the fire of a true believer, and a fire that has been brought into 
contact with a dead body. It is absurd to ask us to believe that the 
hardship inflicted on fire of the latter type may be compared to the 
hardship inflicted on the fire of a true believer’s household, where 
men look after it and prevent it from being extinguished, and feed 
it day and night with incense. 

In the age of the Rivayats both the spiritual leaders of the 
people and the flock whom they led, had lost sight 
The Age of the Ri- truths of the Religion in the midst of their 

hardships and adversities. The priestly class had 
become impoverished. It had lost all its sources of income. All 
^inds o£ doubts had arisen amongst them on questions of Religion, and 
‘they strove to obtain enlightenment from the Dasturs of Iran of their 
own times. This brought about a religious revival amongst the 
Indian Zoroastrians. But this revival was confined only to matters 
'of ceremonials. The questions and answers contained in the Rivayats 
show that the Zoroastrians of those days were neither desirous nor 
fitted to understand the religious philosophy of Zprsastrianism or to 
study the languages of the Zoroastrian Scriptures from the philo- 
logical point of view. So also the contemporaneous Dasturs of Iran 
suffering from centuries of hardships inflicted by foreign rule were 
not any better fitted than the Dasturs in India for the task of enligh- 
tening their coreligionsts. Thus we have from this period the 
beginnings of a large number of unnecessary ceremonies and customs 
founded upon the ipsi dixits of the Dasturs of Iran; and ever since 
customs and traditions and ceremonials have acquired an artificial 
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importance. In times subsequent to the age of the Rivayats, that 
is to say, during the last two centuries, these ceremonials have been 
inordinately multiplied as the result of conditions which have not 
altogether disappeared. 

As long as the priestly class is not well-equipped for its task by 
education and character, it will be impossible for 
An Humble Request. p r j es ^ s distinguish between what is desirable and 

undesirable in matters of ceremonials, and they will cling indiscri- 
minately to all ceremonials. Prayers and ceremonials are their 
only sources of living, and they will naturally fight with all their 
power against encroachments on these sources of income. An 
uneducated priesthood has for its natural corollary a community 
of laymen ignorant and fanatic in matters of Religion. If the 
priestly class to which I am proud to belong is enabled to find 
the means of an honorable livelihood, it will naturally become the 
true spiritual guide of the community. It behoves all the leading 
men of the community to come together and co-operate in the work 
of organising schemes for educating and elevating the Parsi priesthood. 


The ceremonies connected with the selection of fires which are 


The Selection of 
Fires. The Early 
Importance of 
Animals. 


now in vogue are not to be found in the Vendidad. 
Some of the fires known to earlier times have been 
replaced by others more familiar to a later age. 
One example will be sufficient by way of an illus- 


tration on this occasion — the example of the Mints. 
All who are familiar with history know that in the age of the Vendidad 
there were no mints, nor was there any metallic currency like our own. 
The medium of exchange was mostly certain animals. The labour 
of artisans and workmen was paid for according to the nature of the 
vrotk and the social rank of the worker by a certain number of 
Animals or beasts of burden large or small. (Vendidad VII, 41-43). 
In this remote period animals cons tituted the principal wealth cf 
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the people, and a man was considered wealthy in proportion to the 
number of animals he posses sed. He who possessed no animals or a 
few animals was regarded as poor, and we find Zarathushtra in the 
Oathas appealing to Ahura Mazda with regard to his own condition 
as of one who possessed no animals at all. Thus in the Avesta 
amongst the different kinds of blessings for wealth we find people 
blessed with cattle and other animals, amongst others Paourushasp, 
father of Zarathushtra, and Athavyftn, father of Faredun are said to 
be so blessed. Just as in times when gold and silver or precious 
stones like diamonds came into use, men were often named after these 
metals or stones though they might be poor and possess none, so in 
ihe earlier times when wealth was reckoned in terms of animals, it 
was usual to give names derived from the names of animals. Thus 
“asp” which means “a horse,” “usht,” the name of “a carnal,” and 
“ gav” that of “a cow,” were all used for naming individuals. The 
Gathas and the rest of the Avesta are also full of injunctions for manifes- 
ting mercy to innocent animals, and taking care of them. Men are 
asked to respect and to cherish them on account of their usefulness. 

Our ancestors in the past looked with considerable veneration 

and affection towards animals, mainly because of 
Mercy towards , . . 

animals. their importance for the purposes of agriculture and 

garden culture. Agriculture was their occupation, 
and there could have been nothing more important than cattle and 
other animals for agriculture and industry. Amongst the early Aryans 
animals were an indispensable part of the house-hold and the sole 
source of livelihood. It was Zarathushtra’s great achievement, as we 
find from the Gathas, to have converted the nomadic semi-barbarous 
Aryans to a settled agricultural life with fixed habitations, and means 
of earning an honorable livelihood. The teachings of the Gathas 
in this connection have been further emphasised in the Vendidad. 
Agriculture is given an eminent place as a means of living a settled 
family life ; the agricultural industry is considered to be as meritorious 
as other righteous acts, and as the foundation of communal welfare, 
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material and spiritual. It is a pious act to cultivate uncultivated land 
and make it fruitful. These injunctions in the Gathas and the Yendi- 
dad are a clear indication of the pr ogress which the Aryan people had 
made from the times of Zarathushtra. 

Let us now return to the subject proper of our discussion. 
Though the age of the Yendidad was familiar with metals like gold, 
and even with the use of these metals in the shape of utensils of daily 
use, it was not familiar with a metallic currency, the common medium 
of exchange being mostly animals. The present custom of using the 
fire of a mint in the ceremonials connected with the foundation of 
an Atash-Beheram, must therefore have arisen long after the times of 
the Yendidad. In later times we find mints at Sistan and Tabrastan, 
Kabul and Herat, Samarkand and Isfahan, Hamadan and Nishapur, 
Istakhr and Daragard — in all about seventy-five of them. The 
association of the fire of mints with the foundation of Kiblas must 
have taken place in these later times. Such changes in the fires used 
for founding Atash-Behrams throw light on the development of arts 
and industries in the Parsi Empire. Industries which were unknown 
in the age of the Vendidad are familiar to the Achaemenian and 
Sassanian times, and we have a number of coins with the names of 
Sassanian monarchs. When metallic coins became current as a 
measure of values and medium of exchange it was considered neces- 
sary to associate the fire of the mints with the ceremonies of establish- 
ing Atash-Behrams. The Dasturs of the times were wise in introduc- 
ing this change in the ceremonials to suit changing circumstances. 
The following table will show what particular fires indicated in the 
Vendidad have been dropped in later times, while other fires have 
taken their place, and how the number “sixteen” has been arrived at. 
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Number 


According to the 

Degree of 

According to the 

of YasnaS 


Vendidad, 

Meritoriousness. 

Rivayats. 

and 

Vendidads. 

z 

Fire in contact with dead 

Equivalent to offering 

Fire in contact with 

91 


bodies 

10,000 pieces or piles of 
wood to Atash-Gah ... 

impurities 


2 

Fire m contact with im- 

Eq : to offering i,ooo 

Fire used for dyeing. 

80 


purities 

pieces, etc 


3 

Fire in contact with dirt. 

Eq : to offering 5,00 

Fire of the bath ... 

70 



pieces etc. 



4 

A potter’s fire 

Eq : to Offering- 4,00 etc. 

Potter’s fire 

61 

5 

Fire used in making 

Eq : to offering a few 

Brick maker’s fire ... 

75 


earthenware objects ... 

surplus pieces ... 


6 

Fire used by the brazier. 

Eq : to offering a few 

Fire used by the 

50 


etc. 

pieces etc 

brazier 

(Fire whose smoke 



The goldsmith’s fire 

Eq: to offering 100 

throws a Fakir into 
a trance) 


7 

Alchemist’s fire 

60 

The silversmith’s fire ... 

pieces, etc 

Eq : to offering go pieces, 

8 

The fire of the Mint. 

55 



etc. 


9 

The ironsmith’s fire ... j 

Eq : to offering 80 pieces, 

etc. 

Eq: to offering 70 pieces, j 

Ironsmith’s fire 

61 

20 

Earthenware maker’s fire. 

Fire of instruments 

1 61 



etc. 

manufacturing fac- 
tory 

Fire of the baker’s 


II 

Fire of the baker’s oven. 

Eq: to offering 60 pieces, 

6 1 


Fire of a burning heap. 

etc. 

oven 


22 

Eq : to offering 50 pieces, 
etc. 

Fire of the distillery. 

61 

*3 

Fire of the tin-maker ... 

Eq : to offering 40 pieces, 

Fire of an army- 

35 

*4 

Fire of a shepherd 

etc. ... ... 

Eq : to offering 30 pieces, 
etc. 

camp 

Fire of a shepherd... 

3 ° 

15 

Fire of an army camp ... 

Eq : to offering 20 pieces, 

Fire drawn from 

90 

16 

Fire of a faithful Zoro- 

etc. 

Eq : to offering 10 pieces, 

electricity 

Fire of a faithful 

91 


aslrian’s hearth 

etc. 

Zoroastrian’s hearth. 


In this table we can trace the difference between the fires men- 
tioned in the Vendidad and those described in the Rivayats, and we 
can also trace the changes in occupations, industries, and commercial 
pursuits that occurred in the interval between the age of the Vendidad 
and later ages. It would appear that during the Sassanian period 
amongst the industries that came into vogue and acquired importance 
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were those of dyeing, baking, tinning, alchemy, and operations con- 
nected with the mints. 

We have no desire to call into question the tradition connected 
with the foundation of Kiblas. Amongst the few 
The Vendidad and re Hg} 0US associations and traditions that have been 
the Rivayats. handed down from our remote ancestors is our 

veneration for fire as a symbol of Ahura Mazda. Our object on 
this occasion is to indicate the differences in the ceremonials connected 
with the foupdation of Kiblas, as they are described in the Vendidad, 
and in the Rivayats. 

1. Whilst we find in the Vendidad a clear injunction to preserve 
the 16 kinds of fire which were in use in those days alike amongst the 
followers of the religion and others, in the Rivayats the place of some 
of these fires is taken by others that have come into use in later ages, 
and tiie number 16 is increased to 17. 

2. Whereas in the Vendidad we are asked not to put to any 
wrong use any of the 16 fires, in the Rivayats wre are asked to bring 
together all these different fires. 

3. In the Vendidad whenever any of these 16 fires is put to a 
wrong use there is an injunction on the faithful to remove it to a 
Dad-Gab and to watch after it. In the Rivayats, on the other hand> 
we are asked to collect all these fires with a view to founding an 
Atash-Beheram. In the Vendidad there is evidently an intention of 
bringing all the different fires to a common place where they could be 
watched and preserved, as often times it is otherwise difficult to 
preserve the fires used for different purposes from destruction or abuse. 
In later times it is considered meritorious to found an Atash-Beheram 
from these collected fires. 

4. In the Vendidad there is an injunction to strain and purify 
only one kind of fire, viz., that which has been in contact with a dead 
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body. In the Rivayats all the 16 or 17 kinds of fires have to be puri^ 
fied and ceremonials are instituted in connection with this purification* 

5. Whereas in the Vendidad no ceremonial is prescribed even for 
purifying the fire that has been in contact with dead bodies, in the 
Rivayats a large number of Yasnas and Vendidads have to be recited 
and ceremonials have to be observed in connection with fires. The 
multiplication of these prayers and ceremonials is evidently inspired 
by a desire to indicate the importance of 'fire, though this inordinate 
multiplication of ceremonials is more likely to compromise its im- 
portance. 

6. Whereas in the Vendidad the meritoriousness arises from 
removing a fire to a D&d-G&h and preserving it from abuse, in the 
Rivayats the meritoriousness is supposed to result from saving these 
different fires from the hardships inflicted on them, and the prayers 
recited over them. 

7. In the Vendidad the degree of meritoriousness is measured 
by the number of objects ( fire-wood ) offered to the fire ; in the 
Rivayats it is measured by the number of prayers recited. Thus in the 
Vendidad there is a principle guiding the grades of meritoriousness ; 
in the Rivayats there is a complete absence of any such principle. 
For example in the Vendidad the act of removing to a D&d-Gclh a fire 
that has come into contact with dead bodies, is equivalent to offering 
10,000 pieces or piles of wood to fire, and the act of removing similarly 
the fire of a Zoroastrian’s hearth is equivalent in merit to offering 10 
pieces or piles of fire. In the Rivayats, on the other hand, we i:ave 
an injunction to treat both these kinds of fire in exactly the sam\> 
manner by placing them in 91 holes and reciting over them 91 Yasnas 
and Vendidads. Thus there is a complete absence of any general rule 
or principle in the prescriptions of the Rivayats. 



8. In the Vendidad we have an injunction in order to purify a 
fire that has Come into conact with dead bodies to place it In 9 holes 
and strain it 9 times. This 9 has been multiplied into 91 in the Rivayats 
which were composed only about 3 50 years ago. 

9. Even this multiplication of 9 into 91 does not seem to have 
satisfied the latter-day Dasturs of India, and they began to call 
into question and criticise these prescriptions of the Rivayats. On a 
reference to Iran only as late as 80 or 90 years back the then Dastur of 
Iran categorically declared that as many as 91 fires that had come into 
contact with dead bodies were necessary for the foundation of an atash- 
Beheram. Thus the one fire in contact with dead bodies was multiplied 
into 91, and these 91 fires were each to be placed in 91 holes with their 
attendant ceremonials. The difficulties with these ceremonials 
were realised in Iran itself when the moslem King Aga Mahamad 
Khan attacked Kerman and destroyed an Atash-Beheram of that city. 
The Dasturs of Iran in 1795 attempted to restore this atash-Beheram, 
but found it impossible to collect together the 91 kinds of different 
fires that had come into contact with dead bodies. We shall let these 
Dasturs speak in their own words in a letter that they addressed to 
the akabars of the community in Bombay: “as the Atash-Beheram in 
Kerman has been destroyed we find it difficult to gather together 91 
different fires that have come into contact with dead bodies. But as 
in India the population in every city is large we appeal to you to 
collect 91 fires, purify them, and forward them to us.” This is a tell- 
ing description of the difficulties of Iranis. Even in thickly populated 
cities it is difficult to gather together 91 fires of this kind, not to speak 
of the enormously greater difficulties of reciting over each of these 
fires 91 Yasnas and Vendidads with the attendant ceremonials. But 
the difficulties do not stop here. According to the categorical pronounce- 
ment of a late Dastur a similar multiplication in the collection of fires 
takes place in connection with the fires used in different industries. 
Thus for example there are the fires of the blacksmith, the dyer, the 
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potter, the coppersmith, etc. And the prayers and ceremonials have 
not to be performed only in connection with one specimen each of 
these different kinds of fire, 61 different fires have to be collected of 
the fire of the potter, So different fires have to be collected from 80 
different dyeing-factories, 55 different fires have to be collected from 
55 mints, and a corresponding number of strainings, and purifications 
have to take place in connection with each of them. Thus the total 
number of fires has increased from 16 to over 1,000, and the number of 
Yasnas and Vendidads has increased to about 75,000. 

It is unfortunate that our attempts at preserving ceremonials 
should be foiled by follies of this kind. There is a limit and a sense 
of proportion in everything, and even the best and most valuable of 
customs and institutions may be discredited by an exaggeration of 
of their importance. Moreover, conflicting pronouncements by our 
priests and spiritual guides undermine our faith and give rise to doubts 
and differences. We have a fresh instance of this in connection with 
the foundation of the new Atash-Beheram in Bombay. A late Dastur 
after it was founded endeavoured to throw doubts upon the propriety 
of the ceremonials, taking his stand on a dogma of an Irani Dastur and 
on a doubtful Pahlavi Text. This action of the Dastur led to con- 
siderable bitterness in the community. We have here an unpleasant 
exhibition of the extraordinary transformation in our own times of 
exceedingly simple and rational injunctions of the Vendidad. 


The custom of founding a Kibla of fire has been handed down to 


Devotion to lire. 


us from our ancestors of the earliest times. Those 
ancestors of ours looked with greater devotion to 
fire than we do, as they were familiar with the pur- 
pose and meaning of the custom. We have a typical example of 
the devotion of our ancestors in the later days of the Parsi Empire, in 
connection with the district of Azarbaej&n. When this province 
passed into the hands of Islam in the days of the Khalif Umar Ibn 



Khatab, it was full of Atash-Kadehs. An understanding was 
arrived at the time between the Irani chiefs and the khalifs lieutenant 
Hodaiftlh by which the Iranians paid 8,00,000 dirams on condition 
that the Atash-Kadehs were to be left intact and the Iranians were to 
be allowed to follow their religion undisturbed. These Iranians knew 
the objects' which had brought into existence these Atash-Kadehs. 
We have spoken of these objects already. But these Kiblas serve a 
higher purpose than those that we have already noticed. They are 
emblematic of the soul. They remind us of the need of ever keeping 
alive our spiritual ideals, and of a pure life in view of the larger des- 
tinies of our spirit. (Yasna 62, 6-7). 

Different countries and different ages have different methods of 
preserving the memory of important political events. 
The early practice M Amongst the Iranians such memory was preserved 
raising memorals. ass0 ciation with religious institutions, with a 
view to strengthen the devotion and loyalty of the people towards 
their religion. Thus we find amongst the Peshdadians Atash-Kadehs 
founded by Kings Hoshang, Jamshed, Faredun. They also organised 
Jashans in thanksgiving for their victories, e. g., the Jamshedi-Naoroz, 
the Jashane-Sadeh, the Khordad Sal, meherg&n, etc: Though 

these Jashans are not observed to-day on their proper occasions 
they have preserved the memory of the glorious deeds of our an- 
cestors. After the Peshdadians Atash-Kadehs were founded by 
the Kyanian Kings Kekhushro, Loharasp, Gushtasp, Neesh&zar, 
Asfandiar, and others. We have no historical evidence of the 
foundation of Atash-Kadehs by the Achaemenian monarchs. Never- 
theless, from the inscriptions on rocks that they have left behind, it 
would appear that they too must have founded such Atash-Kadehs. 
In the Bihistun inscriptions Darius says “ I have built again all the Atash- 
Kadehs which were destroyed by Gaum&t Magus.” The ruins of the 
palaces and astodins of the Achaemenian monarchs bear witness to 
the reverence with which they looked on fire. On the Nakhsha 
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Rustam Rock Darius stands with reverence before a burning-fire borne 
in a vessel on a high altar in the open sky. A Greek philosopher in 
a letter addressed to Nosherwan Adel whilst conveying his good 
wishes to the monarch writes “ May you become like Beheman, (the 
Achaemenian monarch Ardeshir Dar&zdast), who built 1200 Atash- 
Kadehs following the custom of the Kyanians !” After the Achaeme- 
nians the governors of the different provinces under the Ascanian 
rulers seem to have built Atash-Kadehs in their own districts, and 
later on the Sassanians built Atashe-Beher&ms in memory of great 
events. (Though these Jashans and other memorials were organised 
by monarchs during their own lives, the Zoroastrian Religion enjoins 
on us to cherish the memory of these famous men through their 
Farohars or in the name of the Farohars). According to Edrisi there 
was a famous Atash-Beher&m in the city of KAzarun newly re-built 
by Firoz Yazadajard, where the fire had been kept burning for 
hundreds of years. Ibn Hokal tells us of Atash-Beher&ms in his own 
times known as the Khifeh, the Kal&dan, and the Masub&m Atash- 
Beher&ms. It is necessary to state here that though hundreds of 
years before the Sassanian rule Kiblas of fire known as D&d-G&hs 
were in existence, foreign historians and even Pahlavi writers 
called these Kiblas Atash-Beher&ms, as that was the name given to 
the Kiblas in the Sassanian times. Amongst these early Kiblas may 
be mentioned &dar Farob&r, &dar Burjin, &dar Gushasp, (Bundahishn), 
Azaremeher, &zarebeher&m, &zarenush, &zareiin, Azarekhurin, &zare- 
bujin, &zarezartosht, and Naobahar (Shah-Nameh Baurhan-e-Kant&y). 

Thus the D&d-G&hs which existed amongst the Peshdadians and 
the Kyanians, were associated with great historical events. In the 
later times of the Vendidad there ensued the practice of removing to 
a Dftityag&tu the fires that had come into contact with dead bodies, 
and the fires used in different arts and industries which might be put 
to a wrong use. These D&ityagAtus were just the D&d-G&hs of the 
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Peshdadian and Kyanian times. In the Achaemenian and Ascanian 
times fire-temples were built under different names, and finally under 
the Sassanians we have the Atashe-Beher&ms constructed in memory 
of great political events. In our own days in India we build Atash- 
Beher&ms at considerable expense and trouble, not for comme- 
morating great events, but for strengthening the communal devotion 
towards the Kibla. Thus the practice of building Kiblas of fire dates 
from the earliest times, and changes in details of ceremonials and in aim 
and purpose have been introduced in response to changes in cir- 
cumstances. 

I have already noticed as of special importance the change in 
purpose in connection with the foundation of Atash-BeherAms in India 
in our times, and also the extraordinary elaboration of ceremonials that 
has occurred. Changes in ceremonials and customs in response tochanges 
in time, place, and circumstances, are neither good nor bad in them- 
selves. But they must not be introduced without proper reason, and 
must be grounded in the spirit of the religion. We have already noticed 
however that in the matter of ceremonials we have entirely 
departed from the spirit of the injunctions in the Vendidad, and 
have added so enormously to their number and nature as to make 
them difficult, if not impossible, to carry out. What is more, we are 
running the danger of diminishing the communal devotion towards 
ceremonials by making them expensive and difficult of being performed; 
and we would especially draw to this danger the attention of all those 
who are constantly preaching to us to preserve intact all the prayers 
and ceremonials a§ we find them to-day. 



THE FINAL RESTING-PLACE OF THE PARSIS, 


The question has been asked “ what kind of structure should we 
have amongst us Parsis for the final disposal of our dead bodies ?’* 
Though we find clear instruction on this subject in the Yendidad, as 
has often happened in connection with other buildings dedicated to 
other purposes, so in the case of our final resting-places, numerous 
changes have taken place with the lapse of time. These changes have 
not merely occurred in reference to the structure. What is more, the 
very name applied to this structure has undergone such changes of 
meaning as to give rise to considerable confusion of thought. Further, 
concurrently with these changes in structure and name have taken place 
changes in connection with the ceremonies and prayers connected with 
the dead. To the original short and simple selections from the Gathas 
which constituted the solemn “ Geh-Sarna” ceremony in the earlier 
days have been added in our own times the seven “Has” of the “Ahuna 
Vaiti*’ Gatha. Even admitting that this addition to the “ Geh-sarna ” 
ceremony is as valuable in its effect as the original selections, it is 
still doubtful if it can have the same effect as these selections. In the 
second place with regard to the ceremonies associated with laying the 
foundation of a Dakhma in the passages of the Yendidad where there 
are, injunctions for building places for the final disposal of the dead, we 
do not find any reference or mention of any kind of ceremony. These 
ceremonies are only to be found in the writings of a later age. Though 
we know our present places for the disposal of the dead by the name 
of ‘ Dakhma,*’ this name is hardly appropriate in view of the internal 
evidences of the Avestan writings connected with this name. Vendidad 
VII, 49-52, and 57-58, gives the name “Dakhma* 1 or “Dakhma uzadaeza” 
to one of several methods of disposing of dead bodies, and denounces 
it as something impious. Secondly, the term “ ArAm-gfth,” which is 
the Persian equivalent of the Avestam “Airim-g^tu,” is not the special 
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name of our final resting-place, because this term is employed in the 
Vendidad for a quiet and isolated place where men who have been 
polluted by contact with the dead, and women after child-birth or 
women in menses, could resort till they get purified ( Vendidad IX, 
33, and XVI, 8). We shall discuss this question about the con- 
fusion of names on a later occasion. With regard to the structure 
we find in the Yendidad the term “ Hvare-Daresya ” corresponding to 
which we have the Pazend-Persian “Khurshed negirashna 5 ' applied to the 
recognised mode of disposing of dead bodies. The word means “so to 
expose a dead body as to allow the rays of the sun directly to fall on 
it ” (Vendidad V, 13-14 ). The place which is thus to be selected is 
described in answer to a question as to where a dead body is to be 
carried and deposited. 

“ On the most elevated spot where the attention of wild dogs 
could be drawn and where the body could be seen by flesh-eating 
animals” (Vendidad VI, 44, 45). “ On this spot which is to be elevated 
and levelled with the help of ruble and stone, or built with bricks 
and mortar, the dead body is to be deposited naked and without any 
clothes so that wild dogs and other flesh-eating animals could clearly 
see it (VIII, 10).” 


Thus four things according to the Vendidad have to be kept in mind 
in constructing the final resting-place for the dead. ( 1 ) The structure 
is to be made of stone, or brick and mortar, or plain earth. ( 2 ) It 
ought to be built on a hill or on a level spot on the top of a mountain. 
( 3 ) The dead body ought to be open ito the sky and there should 
be no covering on it. (4) It should be so exposed as to attract the notice 
of flesh-eating animals. 


The early 
Aram-gafe* 


Were there any structures built according to these injunctions in 
the early days, and if so, where and when were they 
thus built? It appears from the accounts of European 
travellers in Iran that whereas no traces of such s^rug- 



tures are to bo found in the Achaemenian period, on the other 
hand we have what appear to be the ruins of a different type 
of structure conforming to these injunctions of the Vendidad. 
Amongst these some appear to be levelled ground built in brick and 
mortar without any w’alls on the top of hills far away from water, vegeta- 
tion (agriculture), and human habitation. According to the spirit of the 
religion both the body and the bones that are left over when the flesh 
has been disposed off ought to be consigned to an elevated spot. We 
find traces of such structures on elevated spots known as “ asto-d&ns 
intended for the disposal of bones. Most probably the dead bodies 
must have been originally deposited on the spot in the vicinity of these 
Astod&ns. Travellers have reported to us ruins of flat platforms built on 
the hills where these AstodAns are to be found, e. g. near Murg&b, 
Bihistun, Shiraz, Rae, Armenia, Takhte Jamshed ( Persepolis ). 
Possibly all these platforms may not have been intended for the disposal 
of the dead ; still as no traces of any wall have beed noticed by 
travellers it may not be wrong to conjecture, as Ervads Tehemuras 
Anklesaria and Sheriarji have done, that they were &r£tm-g&hs. As 
injunctions have been laid down for bulding separate structures 
for the disposal of the dead body and the bones, and as both 
alike are to be built on an elevated spot, the convenience of building 
them near each other may well be understood. Thus on Mount Pfts&r- 
gard we find the astod&n of the Achaemenian king Kurush, and on the 
same mountain wo find flat open platforms. Moreover, the same kind 
of inscription referring to Kurush, which is to be found on the 
astod&n, is tobe found on some of the pillars which support the platform. 
These inscriptions must have been intended to keep alive the memory 
of the departed. On Mount Nakhsha Rustam near Persipolis we find 
a number of astod&ns. From an inscription of one of these it appears 
tobe that of Darius Hyst&spis (the first Darab) and others must have 
contained the bones of other famous men. We also find near these 
Astod&ns wide well-built platforms open to the sky. Some of thes$ 



platforms would appear to be reception-rooms and places for the 
celebration of Jashans or for offering prayers. For whereas some of 
these platforms are to be found in places remote from human habitation 
and far away from streams and cultivated lands, others are to be found 
in the close vicinity of streams and surrounded by trees and vegetation. 
These latter must evidently be the remains of platforms for offering 
sacrifices to An&hit& ( Avan Arduisur ) and other yazatas. History 
bears witness to the fact that different places of worship were erected 
during the Achaemenian times in honour of different Yazads and Am- 
shaspands — An&hit&, Meher, Beheman, Amardad, etc. Two instances 
have been known in which such early platforms were used as &r£m- 
gAhs and Jashan-G&hs. In our own times the Ohotras '* which are 
constructed whenever it is difficult to build costly Ar&m-g&hs for the 
disposal of the dead, remind us of the spacious platforms built under 
the Achaemenians according to the injunctions of the religion. A 
Jashan-G&h seems to have survived in Div, one of the traditional places 
first settled in by the Parsis after they left Persia. In Div there is a 
platform of this kind carved out of a huge rock where the Zoroastrians 
of Div used to resort, away though it was from their own habitations, 
for the celebration of Gahambars and other Jashans, and these Gaham- 
bars and Jashans were known as Gahambars and Jashans of the rock 
(that is, those celebrated on the roclocut platform). These two instances 
remind us of the uses of these platforms in ancient Iran, and bear 
witness amongst other things to the fact that these platforms must 
have been intended to be &r&m-g&hs. 

Are our present Aram-g&hs built according to the injunctions of 
the religion, and if any changes and improvements 
Our Present Aram. ^ve occurrec j j n them, what is the nature of these 
gabs-The changes c h an g eSj anc j w hen were they brought about ? Comp- 
introduced in them. ar j n g the &r&m-g&hs of our own times with theirequire 
ments laid down in the religion, one main difference 
we find is that these structures are not all to be built on hills or rocks* 
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that they are not to be surrounded by walls, and that there is no 
injunction to provide in them for a well, intended to be a store-house. 
These changes that have occurred have been due to the lapse of time 
and changes in the environment. They are relatively few; and for 
the rest our present arftm-g&hs are built with a view to conforming 
to the requirements of religion. Where no hills or rocks are to be 
found, the only thing that could be done is to set up a raised platform 
and to surround it with a wall. A two-fold purpose is served by 
the walls which surround our present &r&m-gAhs, viz., such walls 
cover from our gaze the sight of the vultures devouring the body and 
prevent the birds from removing beyond the walls the bones or the 
remnants o£ the flesh. Instead of the astod&ns required in the Vendi- 
dad for storing the bones after the flesh is removed, we have in our 
present Ar&m-g&hs a store-house dug in the ground. This arrange- 
ment prevents the putrid matter of the bones from coming into contact 
with habited ground or water and vegetation, and permits of the bones 
being reduced to ashes with time. Of the four requirements laid down 
in the religion for the disposal of the dead all except one are carried 
out in our present &r&m-g&hs. We have a structure built of stones 
or bricks and mortar, the bodies are placed naked stripped of all 
covering, and flesh-eating birds can observe the bodies as soon as they 
are deposited in the dr&m-gih. Thus the changes, if any, which 
have occurred in our &r&m-g&hs are in conformity with the spirit of 
the religion ; they have been introduced with foresight so as to carry 
into practice to a large extent the principles of sanitation underlying 
the original injunctions. These changes were not introduced by the 
Parsis after their advent into India ; they can be traced back to the 
Sassanide rule in Persia, for many of the ruins which exist in Persia 
to-day resemble closely in their structure our present &ram-g&hs. 
These ruins were known as the Dakfcmas of Ardeshir Babakan, Behram, 
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Behramgor Kobad. Perhaps these changes in structure may have been 
the result of the reforms introduced into the religion by the famous 
reformer Ardeshir Babakan. 

I cannot help making a few observations at this stage in connec- 
tion with our Ar&m-g&hs. These structures though they 
An appeal m the con f orm the spirit of the religion have now become 
leaders of the exceedingly costly to build and therefore a burden on 
community* the poorer classes, with the result that wherever no 

&r&m-g&hs exist dead bodies are buried under the 

earth in spite of all these specific injunctions of religion* This involves 
a subversion of the spirit of the religion, and is opposed to the 
original purpose of preserving the health of the people. This result 
is only due to the increase in cost of a structure which was originally 
intended to be simple and adapted to the needs of all classes* There 
has been a direct neglect of the clear injunction to build an ArAm-gAh 
which would be suited alike to the needs of the rich as well as the 
poor, when in later times such structures have been built in a way 
which involves heavy expenditure. Where only a few hundred rupees 
were required thousands are now being spent, with the natural conse- 
quence that in a number of cases bodies have to be buried underground* 
It is desirable that the community should think seriously on this 
question which does not involve any further demand on the communal 
purse. Wherever a few Zoroastrians are to be found and where flesh- 
eating animals can be made available, it has been a practice to cons- 
truct “ chotras ” for the disposal of the dead in the absence of costly 
&r£m-g&hs, and this practice is in conformity with the spirit of the 
religion* We have heard of many such “ chotras ” existing in seve- 
ral parts of India, e.g., in Bhopal, where the “ chotra” is used by the 
Zoroastrian residents, and in Bombay, where it is to be found side by 
side with the &r&m-glhs. Such platforms seem to have existed in the 
Achaemaaian period. Thus wherever costly structures cannot be 
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built, it is our duty to set up “ chotras ”, which are less costly, for tbe 
disposal of the dead. No religion will ever lay down injunctions which 
could only be carried out by the relatively rich, and which would be a 
burden on the poor to their disappointment. There is no reference 
to any costly plan in the Zoroastrian Religion for the disposal of the 
dead. Under the prosperous Sassanian rule in the past it may have 
been possible to spend lavishly on the building of ar&m-g&hs. Even 
in the present there exists a wealthy class in the community with 
religious faith in them ; and it is a pity that in spite of this in a num- 
ber of cases dead bodies have got to be buried. Yet it is not their 
fault that such a practice should have come into existence ; the res- 
ponsibility, if any, rests upon the leaders and religious guides of the 
community. The Zoroastrians living in a particular part can do with- 
out a Daremeher, &dr&n, or an Atesh-Behram, for the railway and 
the telegraph have linked distant places close to-gether in our times, 
but an &r&m-g&h is indispensable anywhere. There is a clear injunc- 
tion in the religion to provide for one in every place where Zoroas- 
trians reside, and in the absence of one people have been compelled 
to resort to dangerous methods of disposal. 

We might here point to another instance connected with our 
costly Atesh-Behrams and the ceremonies associated with their found- 
ation. The Dasturs who wrote the Revayats evidently desired to 
emphasise the religious importance of the “ Kibla.” But when they 
converted this “ Kibla ” into a matter of necessity everywhere it gave 
cause for disappointment to the poorer classes. The Dasturs have 
categorically announced that an Atesh-Behram is necessary wherever 
Behedins reside; for on the morning of the fourth day after the death 
of a Behedin an animal ought to be sacrificed and the fat of the animal 
dedicated to the fire in memory of the deceased. If this sacrifice of 
the fat is not offered to the Atesh-Behram all ceremonials 
would prove ineffective, and the welfare of the soul of the deceased 
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would not be secured. Further, every four months the fire of the house- 
hold is to be taken to the Atesh-Behram. It would be impiety' not to 
do so. Thus in later times the “Kibla J * has been made a costly affair, 
and the difficulties of the poor have been further increased by the dog- 
mas of the Revayats. These dogmas have no foundation in the religion 
or in truth. The Zoroastrian religion does not make the welfare of the 
soul depend upon tho fat of a sacrificed animal. The souks welfare 
depends entirely upon the good or evil deeds of the deceased during 
his life-time. These unnecessary pronoucements of the Revayat have 
with the lapse of time met their natural fate. 

The &r&m-g&hs have intimate association with the religion and 
it is not desirable to tamper with the injunctions laid down with regard 
to them. We find, however, these injunctions sometimes tampered with, 
as for example, in connection with the trellis-work made on certain 
&r&m~g&hs in Bombay. In the case of such ^r^m-g^hs the religious 
injuction that the body should be disposed of by flesh-eating animals 
cannot be carried out. This injunction is founded on sanitary principles 
and no substantial reason has been alleged for neglecting it. In the 
absence of such reasons we may well ask if it was only the pride of 
the rich that made them resort to this plan. Did the learned Dasturs 
of the times connive at this innovation, which is harmful and opposed 
to the spirit and specific requirements of the Religion ? We raise this 
question without meaning any offence to the people who have intro- 
duced this change through a desire to honour the dead. 

Our early Aryan ancestors were familiar with three methods of 

disposal of the dead, viz :, burial, burning, and committal 

The Disposal r . 

of the Dead. of the boc W to the waters * When Zoroaster and his 

disciples preached their reform of the old Aryan 
Religion they denounced all these three methods of disposal of 
the dead, and devised the new method of exposure to the sum 
The Aryans who accepted this and other reforms were the anceiors 
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of the Parsis. Those who refused to accept them were the ancestors 
of the Hindus. Thus the early Aryans were divided into two 
branches. The first of these remained in their original home Iranvej 
under the protection of the rulers of the country. The other branch 
left their early home and took refuge in Aryavrut, where they still 
adhere to their early methods of burial, burning, or committal of the 
body to water. All these three methods have been declared harmful by 
the Zoroastrian religion. This religion regardsair, fire, water, and the earth 
as sacred and pure elements and numerous injuctions are to be found for 
keeping these elements in their original pure condition free from con- 
tact with filth and impurity, for the welfare of humanity. These 
elements must be kept pure for they are instruments for increasing 
the happiness of mankind and even of all animate nature. 


There is a strict injunction against carelessly throwing a dead body 
on the ground, secondly, against burying a body and 
Burial, putting up a stone or brick and mortar structure over 
it, thirdly, against building a structure underground 
( Dakhma ) for the disposal of the dead. The reason is that all 
living things are harmed by the burial of a dead body, and 
the truth of the allegorical description given in the Vendidad 
is borne out by modern science. The question is raised in the seventh 
Fargard of the Yendidad “what is it that favours the growth of the Devs 
( diseases) ?” And the answer is given: “ it is these Dakhmas (under- 
ground cellars) built underground in which dead bodies are deposited. 
There are to be found the Devs, and those who sacrifice to the Devs. 
There it is that the Devs run about, meet together, and make merry 
in large numbers’’ ( VII, 56 ). “Just as men prepare delightful food 
and relish it, so the Devs feast in the Dakhmas and make a festival ” 
(VII, 57). “ So long as the stench lasts the Devs rejoice. In these 
Dakhmas originate filth, disease, fever, poisonous gases, ague, tremors, 
and various other maladies 1 ’ ( VII, 58 ). 
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Underlying this allegorical description of the Vendidad is the 
truth that in spite of all the precautions that may be taken the burial 
of a dead body gives rise to putrefaction, to all kinds of disease carrying 
bacteria under the surface of the earth, which when they fatten and 
grow, infect the air and spread their poison on all sides. This is the 
cause for the spread of typhoid, typhus, and other diseases. 

Thus in London, for instance, about a century and a quarter ago 
the cemetaries were overcrowded and encroached upon extensive 
and valuable ground. With the growth of the population of the city 
these cemetaries for the dead became a source of danger to the health 
and comfort of the living with the result that they were shifted beyond 
the city to a distant place. It is well-known that only a fourth part 
of a man’s body consists of dead and solid matter, the remaining 
three-fourths consist of liquid substances. When bodies are buried 
underground they begin to putrefy, and the liquids lowing from them 
infect the waters of weils and underground springs giving rise to 
bacilli of various diseases. The analysis of samples of waters taken 
from wells in London on one occasion showed that there were a 
hundred and twenty-five grains of putrid matter in every gallon of 
water. A well-known writer observed after this announcement that 
every generation in London drinks the filth of the bodies of the 
generation that has preceded it. The revelation of these facts led to 
the closure of all wells in the city and to the use of pipewater drawn 
from a distance. 

Some of the advocates of burial seem to believe that if a dead 
body is set in an isolated place it does not begin immediately to putrefy. 
Possibly the purtrefaction may not commence till a year has elapsed 
according to these. Those who say so seem to be entirely ignorant of 
the laws of nature. The process of putrefaction in a body commences 
immediately after th$ heart has stopped and life has departed. In some 
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cases through the presence of specific diseases the body begins to 
putrefy even before life has departed. In other cases some time before 
and some time after life has departed the infection of the disease is 
exceedingly fatal to all living persons in the vicinity. This consideration 
evidently inspired the precautions laid down by custom in connection 
with the 4 nasasalars * who come into direct contactiwith the dead body. 
No words of living men can ever alter the laws of nature or prevent 
putrefaction from taking place in a dead body. No skill or art on the 
part of man can preserve the body from corruption. There is undoubt- 
edly a reference in the Vendidad (V, 10-14) to keeping a dead body 
apart for a certain time. But this has no resemblance to the present 
custom prevailing amongst other communities. The process of putre- 
faction is largely determined by climatic conditions. In warm countries it 
commences earlier and assumes more alarming proportions. In cold 
countries it commences later and is less harmful. In some cases severe 
cold may bring about the rapid destruction of poisonous bacilli. Thus 
the reference in the Vendidad to the injunction to set apart a dead 
body for some time must be taken in connection with the fact that it 
applied to a country like Iranvej situated to the north, a land of snow, 
where the winter was prolonged and extended from five to ten months 
in the year. Such an injunction could not be applied to a country like 
India. Secondly, the injuction in the Vendidad contemplates a calamity 
of nature like a severe winter which does not exist amongst us. Thirdly, 
the circumstances contemplated in the Vendidad are such as prevent 
in severe weather all out-door movements and keep people confined to 
their own homes. Fourthly, the limits laid down in the Vendidad are 
definite and extend from a day to a month; whereas no such specific 
limits are thought of in our own times. Thus in a country like India 
there is no need for conforming to this practice, and those who adopt 
it contravene the principles of sanitation. 

According to the Vendidad the practice of burial is connected 
with a place called “ Harkhaiti.” Perhaps the practice of burial may 
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have first originated in this place, and other communities may have 
adopted it from the people of this place ( Vendidad I, 13 ). This place 
is Erakosia of the Greeks, which is situated to the^south-east of Kabul 
near Kandahar. 

The body thrown into water speedily begins to putrefy. The 

disease germs spread out in all directions, and the 

Committal of a body stench which arisesis exceedingly harmful. The 
10 waters 0 * 

dead bodies thrown into the water infect the 

air and waters and give rise to plagues and pestilences Water is 
invaluable for all living beings as the source of life itself, and when 
iufected water is used for the purposes of drinking and washing, it 
becomes a potent instrument for the spread of fatal diseases. Pious 
Hindus very frequently confide their dead bodies to the sacred waters 
of the Ganges. To prevent them from floating on the surface of the 
waters these bodies are sunk with heavy stones attached to them. The 
waters of the Ganges are regarded as sacred, and it is considered a 
pious duty amongst Hindus to drink and bathe in them. Moreover, 
the Bengalis use the species of fatty fish which lives upon the flesh of 
human bodies; and it has been conjectured that this practice of commi- 
tting dead bodies to the waters has resulted in cholera which has taken 
millions of lives in India. A commision appointed by the French 
Government to inquire into the origin of cholera consisting of well- 
known European physicians after careful inquiries at Constantinople 
and in different parts of India published a report in which they traced 
the birth of this disease to the waters of the Ganges. The Zoroastrian 
Religion has regarded the act of committing a dead body to the waters 
as exceedingly harmful, and there is an injunction on every Zoroastrian 
when he sees a dead body floating on the waters to take it out even 
at the risk of his life and to expose it on dry ground (Vendidad VI, 
26-29). We may be pardoned if we say that if the Zoroastrian Religion 
which has so clearly indicated the dangers of burial and other harmful 
disposal of the dead had spread throughout the world, and if its inductions 



had been extensively practised the world would have been spared the 
ravages of many a fatal disease, and likewise the expenditure of 
money and energy in fighting against them. 

The process of burning a dead body over a pile of wood infects 
the air with stench and filth. Very often the flesh 
Burning. and the bones are not entirely reduced to ashes 
in the absence of ample fuel, with terrible sights 
for the observers around. Scholars have told us that as a matter 
of history the earliest method of disposing of the dead bodies was 

burning, and that it was followed by burial and the method of committal 
of the body to waters. Psychologists tell us that men are not always 
far-sighted. That a great many never pause to consider the ultimate 
consequence of their acts, and do things which cause the least effort. 
When obstacles arise men naturally turn their attention to alternative 
methods. Thus when the means for burning dead bodies are not easily 
available the poorer classes naturally resort to burial and to 
the still more dangerous, though apparently the easier and 
more convenient practice of committing the body to thewaters. Admitt- 
ing that burning is infinitely better than burial or committal to waters 
it is not adapted to the spirit of our Religion. ( Vendidad I, 17). 
The question may now be asked what is the method of disposing of 
dead bodies, which will best conform to the teachings of science 
and the injunctions of our religion? It would appear that the only 
method that answers to the requirement is that of exposure to the sun 
which has been recommended in the Vendidad with considerable 
scientific insight and on sound sanitary principles. There is a reference 
in the Vendidad to a place called “ chakhra ” in connection with the 
practice of burning a dead body. We must conjecture that the practice 
must have started from this place (I, 17). Scholars have endeavoured 
to connnectthis Chakhra with the city of Chakhra in Khoras&an, 
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It remains to ask if there are any serious dangers to health in the 
method of disposing of dead bodies which prevails 
Sfcforare to tie San. amongst P arsis. How far is this method superior 
to other methods of disposing of dead bodies from 
a scientific point of view? The motive that underlies the Zoroastrian 
method is the desire to preserve the elements of nature from 
all impurities, and thus to affect general health to the smallest 
extent possible. With this in view the method aims at the most rapid 
possible disposal of the flesh, and recommends exposure to the sun. 
The dead body is exposed to the full light of the Sun, and also to the 
influence of the winds. It calls nature to help in the work of disposing 
of the dead bodies. There is no time allowed to the flesh to putrefy.' 
Before the flesh can putrefy it is devoured by nature’s flesh-eating 
apimals. The bones that are left over rapidly dry up under the rays 
of the sun. Any poisonous bacilli associated with the dead body are 
scattered in the vast atmosphere preventing the spread of disease by 
infection. Scientists tell us that all germs and bacilli which arise through 
putrefaction are deprived of their poison by the light and warmth of 
the sun, and all poison is rapidly destroyed. In the Vendidad the 
bacteria of various diseases are allegorically referred to as Devs and 
Drujes. The disease-producing germs are referred to as “ Drujanasus. ” 
These are the microbes and bacilli of our present day sciences. As 
the Religion enjoins dead bodies to be exposed on lofty hills and rocks 
the germs of infectious diseases are spread in the upper air, and the 
infection never reaches, the earth History tells us that the Achaemenian 
Parsis built spacious platforms in stones thirty to sixty feet high from the 
ground which served as &r&m-g&hs. After the wild animals had dis- 
posed of the flesh the bones were placed in Astod&ns built at the 
same height where they were reduced to ashes. In the process of 
chemical changes that take place in the dead body the bacilli of disease 
loose their venom. Thus nature is made to play a large part in the 
work of disposal of dead bodies. It may almost be said that nature 
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•devises heir own plans in the work of final disposal of dead bodies, 
with the result thatwherever the laws of nature are not observed 
in the disposal of bodies, nature revenges herself by the destruction 
that it spreads. 

Thus there appear to be no such dangers as are sometimes ascribed 
to the Parsi method of disposal. It has been proved to be superior to 
other methods, and no one has been able to show that there is a breach 
of sanitary principles in the wise injunctions of the Religion in this 
method. 

Unfounded attacks have often been made sometimes through 
malice and sometimes through ignorance This has 
4«wardly attacks on especially occurred in connection with the &r£m-g&hs 
in the city of Bombay, which have been unfairly 
described as “the abode of pestilences * These towers are built 
on sanitary principles, and they are not likely to be affected 
by any such unfounded attacks Those who consider the 
ar&m-g&hs as instruments for spreading disease might well realise 
the dangers of their own cemetaries. They might ask themselves 
whether these cemetaries are not the means for spreading abroad the 
poisonous bacilli of diseases. They will then be forced to admit the 
groundlessness of their attack on Parsi arAm-g4hs. Medical science 
has already pointed out that the cemetaries are the causes of all 
sorts of fevers and other pestilences, so that in civilised countries 
cemetaries are always built beyond the limits of thiciy populated 
quarters. To bury bodies in the vicinity of populated quarters Is 
to invitefatal diseases. To build memorial-stones in grave 
yards may be a means of expressing our reverence for the dead 
and cherishing their memory. But it is not a means of conforming to 
sanitary principles. The main idea underlying the Zoroastrian method 
is to prevent a dead body from doing harm to the living world. The 
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.'Zoroastrian Religion lays special emphasis on the health and welfare 
of the living in its injunctions with regard to the disposal’ of dead 
bodies. More importance is attached to the Farohar, the spiritual power 
that guides the soul, than to the perishable body. The dead are not to 
be reverenced at the cost of the living. Zoroaster and his disciples 
were familiar with the serious consequences resulting from the 
different methods of the disposing of the dead, and have kept in 
view the injunction of the welfare of the living. The Zoroastrian 
Religion has served not only the Parsi community but the whole 
of the living world by its teachings on this question. 



THE PARS! “ DAKHMA 

Important questions are associated with the word “ Dakhma* 
Many scholars have aleady carried on detailed investigations inter 
these questions, and the present writer has had his share in 
such investigations towards these earlier efforts at a solution of 
these questions. 

The last resting-place of the Parsis is generally referred to as the 
“ Dakhma ” which is not a very appropriate name. What is more, 
these is no good reason so far as our religion is concerned in calling 
it by this name. The structure associated with this name does not 
conform strictly with the injunctions of our religion. In the Vendidad 
the words “Dakhma Uzadaeza” or “Dakhma” are employed for struc- 
tures underground which are built in on all sides. There is an injunc- 
tion in this connection on the followers of the prophet to demolish and 
destroy such structures ( See Vendidad VII, 49 and 52). Later writ- 
ings throw light on these words and confirm our interpretation of the 
Vendidad passages in which they appear. In Pahlavi we come across 
the words “dakhmak” and “aj&n”, and in Persian the words “dakhm^ 
and “dakhmeh” In the Pahlavi commentary we are told “ ajftn ” 
or “dakhmak” means a place underground to which the rays of the 
sun cannot penetrate, and which is not open to the sky (Vendidad 
III, 30). And according to the Persian Farhangh “dakhma is an 
underground cellar in which corpses are deposited.” “ Dakhma ”or 
“ dakhmeh ”, is a cellar for holding corpses. “ The word is ordinarily 
applied to a coffin, and especially to the graves of the GuebreS' 
(Zoroastrians). ” Thus in the light of all these Avestan, and Persian* 
references it would appear that “ Dakhma” is not an appropriate name 
for the final resting-place of the Parsis, and the word “ Dakhma ” 
originally indicated “ a cellar underground built round on all sides. ” 

i# This meaning was first indicated to us by the late £rvad Sheriarji Bharucha ** Zartosh* 
ii Alihyaa ” No. V # pp ; 260-73. 
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"We have already seen from the references given elsewhere that 
4he name “ Oakhma ” originally given to a dosed cellar intended 
for corpses was subsequently given to a structure built for depositing 
things of various kinds. Mirkhond and Kazvini*, two Persian historians, 
'have told us that King Gushtasp had ordered books pertaining to the 
•religion to be placed in the Dakhmeh, Though there has evidently 
'been some misunderstanding about this statement of fact, the 
statement is worth noticing for various reasons. The cellar intended 
■for corpses was familiar under the name of “ Dakhma, ” and in the 
A vesta •* Dakhma ’ is qualified by the adjective “ uzadaeza ”. From 
this adjective is derived the Persian “ Dez ”, which means “ a fort. ’’ 
Now according to Pahlavi writings the Kianian Gushtasp and other 
Kings had made a collection of writings bearing on religion and 
history, and had got this collection placed in structures resembl- 
ing a fort. We come across two such structures — ( i ) Ganje- 
shaspigin, and ( 2 ) Deze napisht, and the second of these two words 
•connotes a fortress of writings or works. Thus from a confusion 
between the adjective “ Uzadaeza ’’ which was applied to “ Dakhma” 
ahd the Persian derivatives “ Dez ” and “ Deze-napisht ", which were 
tised for a royal library containing works on tfce Zoroastrian Religion, 
•the Persian writers of an alien race began to call this library, “ a 
Dakhmeh.” The original meaning of the word *• Dakhma,” vis., a closed 
cellar, Is thus cofirmed by the misapplication of the word to a fortified 
structure intended for the preservation of historic and other writings. 

According to Mirkhond and Kazvini this famous library was or- 
ganised by King Gushtasp. They tell us that when Gushtasp came to 
Istakhar he ordered a “ Dakhmeh ” to be built, and that the entire 
collection of the Zend Avesta be immediately deposited therein* 
Different writers give us somewhat discrepant accounts about the 
-collection of writings in this ancient library. According to Pliny there 
Vtfere two million stanzas in this collection of the Zend Avesta. Dastur 
Tansar and the author of the Arda-Viraf Nameh describe these 
writings as being written on parchment in gold letters. Dastur Tansar 
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and Mirkhond state these writings were embodied in 12,000' 
parchments. According to the Shatroihae Iran, a Pahlavi work, there" 
were 1,200 Fargards in this A vesta. The author of this last mentioned' 
work tells us^ that this Ave<ta was written by order of the prophet 
Zoroaster, and that it included the history of sCven famous Kings from 
Gayomard to Gushtasp. This “Deze-napisht ” library was destroyed by 
the Greek King Alexander. The other library known as Ganje- 
shaspigin ” was attached to an Atesh Behram ( Fire-terrt^le ) at 
Samarkand, and was preserved as a treasure for long. 

Were the dead bodies of our forefathers deposited in Dakhmas, and 
if so, were these Dakhmas the same as the 

The Dakhma of Dakhmas of our own times ? We have reference 

the Peshdadian and 

Kianfan Heroes. in Parsi History to these early structures known as 
“Dakhmas”. Kings and heroes like Faredoon, Kaikobad, and Kaikaus 
(and Afrasyab) were deposited in Dakhmas. Some of these bodies 
were enclosed in coffins and placed in a Dakhma underground. Others 
were placed on a pedestal (gahan). and others were embalmed (Shah- 
nameh ). From the first of these references it would appear that a 
Dakhma is a kind of coffin intended to contain a dead body. All these 
references to disposal in a Dakhma are pre-Zoroastrian, and it 
is considered far from improper that dead bodies should be buried 
underground. After the religion of Zoroaster was introduced and spread 
we are told of the burial underground of the bodies of Rustom, Sorab, 
Zav&re, and Dara-e-Darab (Shah-nameh). And we can account for the 
disposal of their bodies in this manner. It appears from history that 
when the Zoroastrian Religion received the protection of the Kyanian 
King Gushtasp in Iranvej, and the religion was accepted by the royal 
family as well as by the Iranian people, the Jabulis were never 
reconciled to the new Religion. There is no evidence in history or in 
religious books of their having accepted the new religion. We do not 
find in the Avesta any mention of Rustom, Sorab, and other Jabuli 
heroes, and the Farvardin Yesht does not include their names nor 
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recall their fame whilst enumerating other famous heroes of the past* 
After the establishment of the Zoroastrian Religion King Arjasp of 
Khyaon appears to have been its greatest enemy, and on three 
successive occasions he appears to have undertaken attacks against 
and to have waged sanguinary wars on Iranvej in order to suppress 
the spreading Zoroastrian faith. In these wars the members of the 
royal fafnily as well as the people of Iran had to offer heavy sacrifices 
for the sake of their religion. In these critical times we donot find the 
loyal, patriotic, valiant Jabulis, usually so ready to follow the Iranian 
Kings, taking any part on behalf of their country or their religion. 
We find thelranian King after his victory in the first of these religious 
wars going to Jabulistan as the guest of Jal,and endeavouring to 
expound to the Jabulis the virtues of the new religion and to win 
them over to his side. But these efforts were not fruitful, for taking 
advantage of the absence of the King and of the imprisonment of 
Aspandiar, the enemy undertook another expedition against Iran, in 
which Zarathushtra, and the aged Lohorasp, the father of the Iranian 
monarch, were killed; the princesses, Homai and Beheafrid, were 
deprived of their possessions, and the famous Fire-Temple of Azarenush 
founded by a descendant of Gushtasp was destroyed. When the news 
of these events reached the Iranian monarch he huiied back to his 
country. In these terrible times, though the help of the valiant men 
ofSistan would have been exceedingly opportune the Jabulis remained 
Indifferent and stirred not a finger in defence of their country and 
their religion. It is thus clear that the Jabuli Jal, his valiant son, and 
his famous descendants never took to the new religion, still less did 
they adopt it* It is not unnatural that their dead bodies were not expos- 
ed to the Sun in accordance with the spirit of the ZoroastrianReligioft, 
but that they were buried underground in coffins according to the cus- 
tom of the royal family. Another instance of a dead body being buried 
after the spread of the new religion is that of the unfortunate DArA-e- 
DArAb, the last of the Achaemenian Kings. We can easily account 



for the troth of this fact when we remember that DAra’i body 
disposed of under instructions from a great personality belonging to 
another race. We shall see later on that the Achaemenian rulers 
caried out the injunctions of the Zoroastrian religion in the matter of 
disposing of dead bodies. They used to expose dead bodies to wild 
animals in accordance with the spirit of the religion, and to deposit 
the bones in structures known as AstodAns. If, neverthcless/we are 
told of the burial of the dead body of a King, the reason is that When 
Dari was defeated by Alexander and fled, he was pursued and killed 
by a Macedonian officer, who handed the body to Alexander. The 
latter caused it forthwith to be buried. Thus it was at the hands of 
an alien ruler and not of Parsis that the body of DArA was buried 
underground in a Dakhma after being sprinkled over with incense 
{$hah-nameh). Thus all this evidence based on Avesta, the Pahlavi 
Commentaries, the Persian Farhangs, and Parsi history indicates that 
the original Dakhma was a cellar built all round, and that the door 
leading to it was a kind of covering to it. 

Now this Dakhma is not to be mistaken for the Dakhmas 
of our own time, as their structure and their respective methods of 
disposing of dead bodies are entirely different from one another. In 
our present Dakhmas we have arrangements for exposing all dead 
bodies on one and the same place side by side, whereas in the old 
Dakhmas, as in the Christian and Mohamedan cemetaries cf today, 
each individual had his own grave separate from those of the rest* 
Thus Faredoon, Kaikaus, DArA had each his own Dakhma. In those 
early days it was not merely the Iranians, but also the Egy ptians, and 
Other primitive races who were familiar with this custom of burying 
dead bodies underground, and gave to it different names. As now, so 
in those days various methods of burial underground prevailed, aijid 
amongst these that of constructing cellars was considered the best and 
the most noticeable. The bodies of members of the royal family and 
of the nobility were placed in cellars built by the best artists with an 
eye to beauty. Popular as this method was in the earlier days, It Wag 
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■pronounced by the Zoroastrian religion to be destructive of the pri nci» 
ples of sanitation, to be harmful to general health, and therefore the 
least valuable of all the methods of disposal. " 

From internal evidences to be found in the Avesta it would appear 
that the Dakhma described in the Vendidad is not ouf 
4 $ the nakhiM, present Dakhma. In the seventh Fargardad of the 
cftlwd la tke Yen* Vendidad three methods of disposing of dead bodies 
Dakhma ? ,re ** at are referred to, adapted to different social conditions. 

The great majority of the poorer classes used to expose 
.their dead bodies to the sun. Men with moderate means used to dig 
underground, and covered over the body with earth or sometimes with 
a structure like a grave. The nobility built underground structures 
known as " Dakhmas” for the disposal of their bodies. Wp also find ill 
theVemlidad references to the harmful consequences of such methods of 
disposal. It is harmful to leave a dead body on the surface of the earth 
exposed to the sun without care. It is still more harmful to bury a 
• JbOdy underground and to build a structure over it. It is most harmful 
■of all td build a Dakhma, or a structure built all round underground. 
We arrive at this order of harmfulness from the length of 
.time necessary in different cases to purify ground rendered impure by 
■contact with the dead. Thus, for example, it required a year lo purify 
■ground on which adeadbody has been carelessly thrown. (VII. 45-46.) 
It requires fifty years to purify ground under which a body is buried. 
(VII. 47-48). and as for ground under which a Dakhma is built it can 
only be purified when the dead body is completely reduced to dust 
JYIL 49 50 )* IJow if the Dakhma desoribed in the Vendidad is the 
same as our present Dakhma, we ought not to find a preference 
given to simple burial under the ground, and to throwing a dead body 
carelessly oa the surface of the earth as is actually the case in the Ven-- 
•didad. Further, if the Dakhma of the Yendidad is the same as our 
anodern Dakhma our present method of disposing of the dead ought to 
^considered superior to the other two methods of casting a deed . 
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body carelessly on the ground or of burying it underground. But this* 
is not the case, and we shall have occasion to examine later on the* 
reasons for this anomaly. 

Secondly, corresponding to the different methods of disposing of 
dead bodies we find in the Vendidad different forms of words derived 
from different roots. In the seventh Fargard we find the verb “frabar” 
( 25 ) used both for throwing a body into water and into fire, the verl> 
u ni-kant” (47) for burying a body underground, and for burying and" 
building a structure over the body. We find the expression “ni-dhi ,r 
(45) for leaving a dead body on the ground in contravention of the 
spirit of the religion, and the same expression is used (49) for deposit- 
ing a body in a Dakhma, that is, a cellar underground built all round. 
On the other hand we find the verb “ni-dath” (VI, 44, 49,) used for 
exposing a body to the rays of the sun according to the injunction of 
the religion, and for placing the bones in an Astod^n after the flesh 
has been removed. If the Dakhma of the Vendidad were the same as 
our present Dakhma we would not have two verbal forms for the same. 
As on the other hand “ni-dha” is used for a Dakhma opposed to the 
injunctions of the religion, and “ ni-dath ” for exposure to the sun in 
conformity with those injunctions. We can only account for the 
difference in these two forms by assuming that they refer to two 
different methods of disposing of the dead. We may well believe there- 
fore that the Dakhma 1/ the Vendidad is not our present Dakhma 
with its mode of exposing bodies to the rays of the sun. 

Thirdly, we find two expressions in the Vendidad, viz., “ Dakhma/ 
uzadaeza ” and “ Dakhma used for the cellars built underground. 
“Uzadaeza” is an adjective applied to “Dakhma”. We find a reference 
to “ Dakhma uzadaeza ” in three places in the Vendidad, whereas- 
c ‘Dakhma ” is to be found in seven or more places. Are these two 
expressions used in different senses, or on the other hand do they both 
have the same meaning ? If we look to the effects of these two modest 
x>f disposing of the dead as found in the Vendidad we are told that- 
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the earth is displeased when a body is placed in a “Dakhma uzadaeza ,r 
(III, 9 ), secondly, that the earth rejoices when the “Dakhma uzadaeza” 
is destroyed (III, I 3 ), and thirdly, that Devs and Drujes (diseases and 
maladies) multiply wheniabody is placed in a Dakhma uzadaeza (VII, 
55 - 56 ). We find fur|her that there is a direct reference to two of these 
effects following from placing a body in the “ Dakhma-uzadaeza” as 
also following from placing a body in a Dakhma, and indirectly the 
third effect may be construed as following in reference to the Dakhma 
from the first two. Vendidad VII. 49 - 52 , contains an injunction to 
destroy Dakhma; Vendidad Vfl, 57-58, tells us that to place a body 
in a Dakhma is to offer food to the Devs and Drujes ( maladies and 
diseases ), and to multiply all kinds of fevers and maladies. The de- 
struction of a Dakhma naturally causes the earth to rejoice. Thus the 
expression “Dakhma uzadaeza ” and “Dakhma ’ are not employed in 
two different senses. Both have the same harmful consequences. It 
follows that wherever these expressions are employed in the Vendidad 
they must not be confounded with our present Dakhmas, and that it 
is not proper to use the word “Dakhma” in connection with the places 
which we use today for the exposure of our dead. 


Fourthly, in the passages in the Vendidad where there is an in- 
junction to destroy the Dakhmas we find a description of the size of the 
Dakhma, and this size is staled to be not larger than would contain a 
single dead body. Vendidad VIII. 51 , asks us to destroy the Dakhma 
which is made to fit the body of a dead man. If the Dakhma of the 
Vendidad were the same as our Dakhma the size of the latter ought 
to be propotiotfed to the size of a single dead body. But whilst the 
Dakhma of the Vendidad is five or six feet long, and two to three 
feet wide, our present Dakhmas are fifty to seventy-five feet long as 
well as hroad. Thus it is evident that the Dakhma of the Vendidad 
Is not our present Dakhma, but that it was a cellar underground In- 
tended to contain a single body like the tombs and graves of other 
Communities. 
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in the eighth Fargard of the Vendidad the following 
question with regard to the disposal of a dead body- 

“What Vre Mazdyasnians to do, when they find the 
dead body of a dog or of a man lying under the shade 

of a tree or on ground which is covered with grass"? 
And the answer is given, “Ohrmazd replied, that they should find out • 
a Dakhma, or prepare, or build a Dakhma” (VIII, 1-2). 

This passage of the Vendidad requires elucidation. On the one 
hand we are asked in the Vendidad to break up and destroy Dakhmas, 
we are forbidden from building ' Dakhmas, we are told of the harmful 
consequences following from such structures, and their destruction is 
considered an act of piety (VII. 5 i-5 2 )- And yet on the other hand 
we are now asked to build a Dakhma. It is true that in this passage 
(VIII, 1-2) we are asked to find out or to build a Dakhma. It must 
be remembered, however, that as at present, so also in early days the 
place where dead bodies of Parsis were to be disposed was ready for 
use and people had not to go in search of it or to build one every 
-time a man died , The question accordingly arises what can be the 
nature of the Dakhma referred to in this passage ? It is evident 
that in this passage when a man dies under special circumstances men 
are asked to find or to build a Dakhma, which cannot be a place for 
the final disposal of the body, but for its temporary disposal. Vendidad 
VIII. 4, clearly refers to a Dakhma for such temporary disposal. 
Further if the question referred to the final disposal of the dead why 
should there be a reference to the shade of a tree of to the ground 
cohered with grass ? In that case the only words which might have 
been properly employed in the Vendidad would have been : “what 
should we do if a man dies f Where should we take the dead body? 
Where should we deposit it ?” For the final dispoal of bodies It 
would not matter under what circumstances the death occurred, 
whether under the shade of a tree or out in the open, Whether on 
ground covered with grass or on barren soil. These circumstance# 


We find 

Waadtdad, Par- 
lard VIII. 
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would make no difference to the dead body, and would not be suffi- 
cient reason for looking out for a Dakhma. Vendidad VIII. 1-3, Is- 
a passage difficult to interpret, and we do not know bf any Avesta 
scholars who has endeavoured to throw light on this passage. 

When we are asked in Vendidad VIII. 1-2, to find or prepare a 
Dakhma, the question refers to special circumstances 
Dakfuna as a and the intention seems to be not to secure the final 
Sr«,5 disposal of the body, but to ’adopt measures of 
of o body a temporary character between the moment of death 

and the time when the body couldibe finally disposed 
of. This is clear if we refer to the passage in the eighth Fargard 
which follows: 

“What are Mazdyasnians to do if, when a man or a dog dies in a 
Mazdyasnian house, it is raining, or if the weather is foggy and dark 
in day-time, or if cattle are prevented from following their own track 
(or if the enemy is laying siege to the place) or if there is interrup- 
tion in the normal work of men, (or if all trade and business have 
Come to a dead stop on account of some disaster.)? ” (VIII. 4). 

This passage refers to some natural disaster. It has nothing in 
Common with VIII. 1-3, but it throws indirect light on the interpre- 
tation of the latter passage, In the answer to this question of VIII. 
4, Vendidad VIII. 5-7, asks us to select a place in the house clean 
and dry, away from human habitat, and also at a distance from where 
ceremonial instruments are kept. We.are next told “in the place thus 
selected Mazdyasnians should dig if the soil is hard upto the depth of 
half the human foot, and if the soil is soft upto the depth of half a 
than ; that in the hole thus dug out Mazdyasnians should throw 
Ashes or gravel, and over the ashes or gravel should deposit stones or 
lay out bricks, or pour dry dust.” (VIII. .8). There follows an injunc- 
tion tp deposit the dead body in the place thus prepared during the? 
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period of a day to a month, or during such period as the calamity 
lasts. This separate place thus prepared is referred to as a Dakhma, 
that is, a temporary structure for the disposal of the dead during the 
period of a calamity. It should be noticed that in the answer to the 
first question in this Fargard there is no specific mention of the 
Dakhma. 

We find another reference to the temporary disposal of the dead 
during the severities of the winter in the fifth Fargard 
K at— temporary of the Vendidad. Vendidad V. io, enjoins the reser- 

Scaif A°bouniary vat * on °f a separate place for the temporary disposal 
line. of the dead in every house and street. This place is 

called “Kat”, which means “a place or a room dug 
out underground.” Vendidad V. II, tells us that this 
place should be just large enough to contain a dead body, and that 
men should refrain from encroaching on more ground than is neces- 
sary for this purpose. The place thus laid out is called “d&ityo-Kat,” 
that is, a place adapted to a dead body. The body is to be kept in 
this place for a period ranging from a day to a month, or during such 
time as the calamity lasts. And when the calamity disappears we 
are enjoined to remove the dead body and to expose it to the Sun 
according to the commands of Religion. (VIII. I2-i3). 

Thus Vendidad, Fargards V, and VIII, are parallel passages 
^vhich both provide for the temporary disposal of dead bodies during 
a period of calamity. This temporary structure or place is called 
^Kat” in the fifth Fargard and it is the same as the place referred to 
in the eighth Fargard. In Vendidad ;,V1 1 1. 4-8, we have a description 
of this place though there is no special name given to it. The reason 
is that it has already been called in VIII.2, by the name of “Dakhma”* 
This name #< Dakhma“ is thus applied to a space dug underground in 
the house itself where a dead body could be deposited, care being 
taken that it is not covered with dust or any other kind of covering* 
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This interpretation of “Dakhma” as a cave or cavity for placing a 
a dead body is confirmed by a reference ’,to the fifth 

Fargard of the Vendidad. Vendidad V. 51, gives the 
name “Dakhma” to the womb of a woman who gives 
birth to a still-born child. Evidently the womb of such 
a woman is regarded as impure, and there is an injunc- 
tion to purify it by a kind of solution of ashes and 
gomez. The place in the mother’s body which temporarily contains a 
dead child is regarded as the Dakhma of that child. Thus if the 
womb of a woman is characterised as a “Dakhma” under these cir- 
cumstances, a temporal/ place dug underground for the disposal of a 
dead body may with greater reason be called “a Dakhma’'. 

We are now in a position to understand and throw light on the 
difficulties already referred to in the eighth Fargard 
doiiclasiong. of f he Vendidad. The Zoroastrian Religion regards as 1 

impure all dead bodies and the places where they 
are deposited, and amongst the methods of disposal of the dead 
the “Dakhma” has been regarded as the most impure. The isolated 
place in a house used temporarily during a period of calamity for a 
.dead body is known as “Dakhma” and “Kat.” The injunction which 
permits during a period of calamity a dead body to be placed in a 
place dug underground in the house itself, owing to the difficulties of 
an immediate disposal according to the spirit of the religion,! is closely 
connected with the climatic conditions of Iranvej and its severe 
winter. The temporary place thus rendered impure by. contact with 
a dead body, a place, be it remembered, which is not covered up or 
built all round, is called “Kat” or “Dakhma”. Thus there are no 
•contradictions in **the injunctions of the Vendidad with regard to the 
disposal of the dead. The “Dakhma” referred to in the 8th Fargard 
of the Vendidad is a temporary expedient, and must not be confounded 
with our present “Dakhmas,” and we can well understand the spirit 
which inspired the injunction to break down and destroy all Dakhmas 
Which wore Intended to be the final resting-places of the dead. 


Qalchma, the 
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Before the advent of the Zoroastrian Religion the kings and the v 
A Historical Per- gentry of the country prided themselves in build— 
plexity. ing cellars underground for their dead bodies. This 

practice was denounced in severe terms in the Vendi- 
dad and yet in the eighth Fargard of the Vendidad men were asked 
tinder certain circumstances to build a Dakhma. This was the origin 
of a confusion which developed with time, and from this time the finat 
resting-place of the Parsis began to be known as a “Dakhma.” 

Secondly, although Pahlavi writers and the author of a Persian 
Farhang have clearly indicated the.true meaning of the word “Dakh-' 
ma,” the famous Firdusi led away by the practice of the Peshdadyan , 
and Kyanian heroes gave the name “Dakhma” to the final resting^ 
places of our ancestors in the Sassanian times, and from his times the" 

places which we use for the disposal of our dead have wrongly con~ 
tinued to be called “Dakhmas.” 

Thirdly, the root of the Avestan word “Dakhma” is not known,- 
but we have the adjective applied to it, viz:, “ uzadae^a.” Leaving 
aside the prefix “uza” the part that remains is “daeza,” whose root 
“diza” (Sansk: “Diha”) means “to build” or “to surround*’. From thufc 
root are derived the Pahlavi “Daza,”or“Dazi”and Pers!an“Deza”which 
mean “a fort.” It may be noticed that the Persian historians Mirkhond 
and Kazvini have called by the name of a “Dakhma” the royal library 
of Dezenapisht. Our present place for the disposal of the dead re- 
sembles a fort, and the Persian word for a fort, viz., “Deza,” is a short 
form of “daeza,” the adjective applied to “Dakhma.” Thus we can 
understand the confusion which resulted in the application of the word 
“Dakhma” to the famous library of Dezenapisht 

We may now turn to the expression for the final resting-place r 
The place for the final disposal of dead bodies t§ 
BnlinS G*h. known in the Vendidad as “barezishtgAtu” (Vendidad 

VI. 45), from which are derived the Pahlavi “BAle- 
slagfts” and Pazend Persian “Bulandtar GAh* which mean “thfr 
highest place” (the most esteemed place). Thus the proper expression 



for our final resting-place adapted to the spirit of our Religion is 
“ Bulandtar-Gah ” or its shorter form “ Buland G4h. n Thus when 
we have ready to hand an expression like ‘SBuland G^h*' for our final 
resting-place it is not desirable to continue using the word “ Dikhma, 
A name associated with something that has been forbidden by our 
Religion. 

Our “ Buland Gih #, is known as 44 bhastu *' amongst other com- 
munities. What this last word stands for is not quite 

iiissttt, t e Eehc- clear to those who use it. It is found employed in 
8 lit of the Ptrsls. , . 

a good sense as well as in an opprobrious sense. 

In comon use a man is usually cursed with death by being asked to 
go to 44 Bhastu.” On the other hand on more careful inquiry into its 
origin and meaning it appears to have been given to our final resting- 
places by the Mohamedans. I have come across Mohamedan w r orks 
intended for the use of converts to Islam and written by their spritual 
guides in Urdu and Gujarati in which the word “ Bhastu ” or <4 Bhast 
is used in the same sense as 14 Behesht.*’ Thus we find a mention of 
eight 44 Bhasts 91 describing to us the resting-places of allab, Rassool 
and angels of all kinds. Thus the word “ Bhastu ” can be traced to 
the Persian 44 Behest,” and amongst alien communities the term 
“ Behesht/’ with all its sacred association, has not unnaturally come 
to be applied to this structure which has been a silent witness to the 
principles of sanitation. 

The Zoroastrian Religion has specific injuctions about the disposal 
of the bones when the flesh is removed by wild 

The Ancient Pars! animals< In t h e 6th Fargard of the Vendidad in 
Aatodan. . . , , , , 

answer to a question with regard to the disposal of 

the bones, we are asked to build an “ uzad&n ” from which we have 
the Pahlavi “ Astod|tn,” (Avesta, ‘’ast uzad&n”). The word means 
“ a lofty place or cave for depositing bones/’ We have the following 
description with regard to it. 

“ The Astodan should be built on an elevated Spot which cannot 
be approached by dogs, foxes, wolves, and other wild animals, and it 
should ham a oonvering which would prevent rain-water from falling 
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to the bones. It may be built of stone in the case of a rich titan, or 
of thick canvas, in the case of a poor man, the bones can be wrapped 
up in useless sheets or carpets, and deposited apart so that the rays 
of the Sun may fall on such bundles. (VI, 49-5 1).” 

Thus three precautions have to be taken in connection with the 
Astodan. (1). It must be built on an elevated spot, so that the bones 
may be beyond the reach of wild animals, and must be so built as to 
prevent rain-water from falling on the bones. (2) The building may 
be of stone or brick and mortar, or the bones may be simply wrapped 
up in a piece of cloth according to the means of different people/(3) 
It must be so constructed that the rays of the sun can reach the 
bones. 

The description of the Astod&n that we find in the Pahalvi 
Dadastan-i-Dini written by the learned Dastur Manuscheher agrees 
largely with the description given in the Vendidad, This work was 
written after the Sassanide rule had ended in Persia and we conclude 
that though people were familiar with this religious injunction to build 
Astodans, there were no such constructions in the Sassanide times. 
For this was the period in which improved Buland G&hs, such as we are 

familiar with to-day, began to be constructed, and they contained an 
arrangement for the disposal of the bones. 

There is thus no longer any necessity for building As tod tos accord- 
ing to the requirements of the Vendidad, and thus 
Chaoses and a change has occurred in the method of disposal of 

improvements!!!! the bones. This was first introduced under the 

the old Astodans. Sassanides, and it was connected with the changes 
and improvements in the Buland-G&hs. Though 
the Vendidad enjoins two such sepatate structures as the BuIand-(Mh 
and the astodan, when theBuland-G&h was first introduced under the 
Sassanide Kings, the purpose of the Astod&n was served by a well or a 
hole dug underground, in which the bones were deposited till they 
were reduced to ashes. Thus the place of the old Astodin is now 
taken by a well. By this arrangement the bones are protected against 
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wild animals, though it must be admitted that they are not protected 
against rain-water. The liquids flowing from the bones are made to 
pass through channels into wells dug deep underground, so as to 
prevent air possibility of the spread of pestilence. There is nothing 
surprising in this abandonment^ one of the injunctions. Our ances- 
tors in the past havfi often made improvements and changes in 
religious injunctions in response to changes in their surroundings and 
changes in time and place, and in some cases these injunctions have 
altogether been set aside. 


Under the rule of the Achaemenides elaborately built AstodAns 

were constructed in accordance with the dictates of 

The Astodans of religion, 'and the labours of European travellers 

Achaemeuiaft Heroes* . . 1# , _ , / „ 

have brought to light many of them built on elevated 

spots with elaborate carvings in which were apparently deposited the 

the bones of Achaemenian heroes. These early Astodans were not of a 

standard size. M. Neubeuhr gives us the measurement of three 

AstodAns, which were all nine feet long, eight feet broad, and four feet 

high Two of them are built in the same style. Two of them bear 

inscriptions, and one is without inscription. From the inscriptions it 

appears that the two astodans were those of Kurush and Darius 

Hystaspes. From the reproductions of these two astodAns made by 

travellers it appears that the AstodAr* of Kurush is quite plain from 

the exterior, but is built in white marble inside and outsicte, and other 

aslod&ns appear to have been built on the same design. The latter 

was constructed by Darius during his own life time. The Kings, the 

descendants of the royal families, and the nobles had separate AstodAns, 

in which were deposited their own bones as well as those of their 

relatives. The bones of the subject-people were collected and deposited 

in a well or cave dug on the top of rocks. These AstodAns were 

usually built at an elevation of thirty to sixty feet from the ground 

and they were made unapproachable No steps could be found 

making the rock oh which they were built accessible ; and the rockg 
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wfere sometimes artificially cut so as to make a steep and straight wail. 
The travellers who have approached these Astod&ns with a view to have 
a sight of them,' and to copy down the inscriptions, have done so at 
the risk of their lives. They were lifted up by means of ropes round 
their waists by the people living round about. The reason for making 
these Astod&ns inaccessible can be easily understood. Firstly, the 
bones had to be protected from the wild four-footed flesh-eating 
animals. Secondly, they had also to be protected from rain-water. 
We also find the Astod&ns covered up with hugs stones with holes 
bored into them, with a view to allow the rays of the Sun to penetrate 
inside. 


These Astod&ns are situated near the capitals of Pasargard and 
The Location of Persipolis, and several of them on Mount Nakhsha Rustom 
the Astodans. in the South of the Murghab Valley. We further find 

huge jars sunk under ground full of bones in different parts 

of the country, known as “ Khumbs. ” It is not possible to 
say with certainty that these bones belong to Parsis, but 

there is no doubt that the bones deposited in caves on the top of 
mountains, and covered with huge blocks of stones were the bones of the 
poorer classes, and that the caves were the Astod&us of these classes. 

The Macedonian King Alexander, who brought about the downfall 
The Astodan of of the Achaemenians, anxious to see the Astoddn of 
Kurusb. the founder of the Achaemenian Empiro, Kurush, on 

Mount Pasargard, found it intact. We have a description 

of it in Arrian. It was a stone structure of an elaborate 

character covered with a huge block with a narrow way leading 
to it. Inside was spread a carpet with a box made in gold on it, and 
also precious dresses and jewelry. There was also a throne with 
a golden base on which was placed the skeleton of Cyrus. 
Close to the Astod&n was a room built for the use of a magi (mobed) 
who was keeping watch over the Astod&n. On the AstodAn was an in- 
scription : “I am Kurush of the Achaemenian Dynasty/* This Astodan 



is now in ruins and all its precious contents have been removed as in tlse 
case of other AstodAns. 

Though the AstodAn of Darius Hystaspes has suffered at the hands 
?lie Astodan o i of time and ’through human vandalism, we have 

arias, fortunately preserved for us the beautiful carvings 

and Cuneiform inscriptions of the earlier days. This AstodAn 
as well as those of other heroes are located on elevated spots 
neAr Persipolis, where also are to be found the ruins of the 
palatial buildings of Darius, Xerxes, and other Emperors. 

The AstodAn of Darius appears to be the only one built by a monarch 
in his own life-time. It is a witness to the eternal truth, that 
man should never be afraid of death, but should always stand 
prepared for it. To stand prepared for death without fear is possible 
only to him who has led a good and useful life, and who can stand before 
his pilot face to face when he has crossed the bar. The inscription on these 
AstodAns amongst other things calls upon men to have complete faith in 
Ahuramazda, the God of gods. Darius in this inscription attributes to 
Ahuramazda and to Him alone all the glory, all the fame of his successful 
career, and he dedicates all that he has to Ahuramazda alone. The first 
few lines of the inscription remind us of Yasna 37, on which it appears 
to be a sort of commentary. Being himself a lover of Truth and Right- 
eousness, he appeals to all the nations under his protection % follow the 
same righteous path. 

On the front of these famous AstodAns we have a splendid picture, the 
profluct of the labours of a great artist. Darab is seen 
The Beautiful standing on his throne, in front of a fire, under the open 
Carvings. sky. The throne is lifted up by twenty-nine men who 
appear to be rebels or kings who had sustained defeat at 
the hands of the monarch. One hand of the king holds a bow, while 
the other band is raised aloft to the sky. Over the head of 
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the monarch like a kind of protecting angel is to be found the 
picture of something living with two wings, two hands, a tail, and a 
human face bearing the features of the monarch. There is a belt round 
its waist, one of its hands holds a rounded scroll, and the other hand is 
raised aloft. Thi^ picture draws our attention to a passage in the Farvar* 
din Yesht, where we are told that the king of the land calls Farohars to 
his help, and when they approach they are described as winged birds 
floating down to the land (Yesht XIII. 69-70). Yesht XIII. 67, deicribes 
the Farohars as fighting like bold and fully armed Ratbeshtars on be- 
half of the king. The carving we have just described appears to have 
been an embodiment in stone of the description given in the Fravardin 
Yesht. According to the Zoroastrian Religion, every man has his own 
protecting Farohar, and this figure in stone must be the Farohar of 
Darius. It is the figure of a male-bird with wirgs which seem to pro* 
tect the monarch. On the belt which is carved round the waist of the 
Farohar appear what look like arms ; and like an armed and valiant 
Ratheshtar the Farohar appears to keep watch over the king, his palaces, 
his Astod&ns, and other monumental works. Perhaps the artist who car* 
ved this figure may have been a cultured magi ( mobed ) of the times* 
Other figures which appear on the Astod&n include dogs and other ani- 
mals used in hunt. The bow held iu one hand of the monarch and the 
figures of these animals arc characteristic of the monarch. Strabo has 
told us that the Astod&n of Darab bore the following inscription : U I am 
unrivalled as a rider, and as an archer; in hunting no one can come upto 
me*” Thus the carvings on the one hand remind us of the favourite 
activities of the monarch, and on the other hand of the days when his 
body and his soul were to be separated. Associated as the picture is with 
the death of the monarch, it seems to tell us how the bow without the 
arrow is like the body without the soul, and that the Farohar is like an 
arrow discharged from the bow sustained by itself in the sky. 
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This Is an important question which gave rise to diverse conflicting 
opinions some time ago. Some scholars tell us that the 
W^re the Asto- Astodins were intended to preserve the bones of the dead 
dens Mended as a kind of relic. We cannot accept this opinion, * as bones 
preserve the bo- can never be preserved as relics. They are liable 
nos of the dead? to decay with the lapse of time. Sooner or later they 
are reduced to ashes, dust to dust, according to the law of 
nature. Those who accept this opinion seem to be oblivious 
of the working of nature’s laws evenif they do not contra- 
vene them. Not one of the travellers who have seen the Astodans of the 
Aehaemeniad period have found in them even the vestiges of the ashes 
of bones. 

An Astod&n meant originally a structure for depositing the bones 
of the dead. A grave misunderstanding appears to have arisen in connec- 
tion with these structures 2500 years ago, and this misunderstanding has 
survived to our own times. The original object of building these Asto- 
dftns appears to have been to isolate the bones after the flesh has been 
disposed of, so that they may be reduced to ashes, dust to dust. This 
original religious injunction seems to have been lost sight of by the Ira- 
nians of a later age, who thought that it was necessary to preserve the 
bones of the dead, and this idea seems to have been first entertained by 
the Parsis under the later Achaemenides, for both Herodotus and Strabo 
give us instances of this Par si custom 2500 years ago. and tell us that 
the Iranians buried (placed in Astod&ns) their dead bodies (bones) 
after applying wax to them. Evidently this idea of preserving for the 
future some portion of a dead man’s body must have been borrowed by 
the Iranians from neighbouring communities; for many of these commu- 
nities were familiar with the practice of preserving the memory of the 
dead by some relic of their bodies. Thus in ancient Greece and Rome 
the ashes after the bodies were burned were preserved, amongst the Egyp- 
tians the skeletons of mummies, and amongst other ancient communities 
other parts of dead bodies. 



Greeks and Romans used to preserve the ashes of the dead in 
urns, but this practice was entirely unfamiliar to the 
Tfce Idea of pre- Zoroastrian Religion. Moreover, like the Egyptians we 
serviag the bones believe in resmrection; and the Egyptians thought that 
a later and a when the souls of the dead once again enter th<6 todies, 
non-Zoroastrian these bodies will revive ; so that they were anxious under 
idea. any circumstances to preserve the bodies. They used 
all kinds of fragrant balms for this purpose, and the bodies 
were known as “mummies.” The gorgeous Pyramids were built by^them 
for the purpose of preserving these mummies. But in spite of all their 
art and science the mummies were reduced to ashes, and when we now 
behold them we find that there is neither flesh, nor bone, nor skin left. 
The plaster which they used to apply to the skin gives us the appearance 
of a dead body. But inside there is only dust and ashes. The laws of 
nature cannot be counteracted by human art or industry. Now the Irani- 
ans Were familiar with the religious injunctions which call on them to 
get the flesh of the dead disposed of by wild animals. But they were 
also familiar with the injunction which called on them to isolate the bones 
and to place them apart. Thus arose the mistaken notion that underlying 
this injunction must have been the desire to preserve the bones for the 
day of judgment when the dead would revive. This idea seems to have 
been borrowed by the Iranians from the Egyptians. For in the early 
days both these races were living side by side in middle Asia. Ultimate- 
ly it found its way into religious writings, and we have been told that 
on the day of judgment our bones will come to life again. It is true 
that the Zoroastrian Religion was the first to proclaim the doctrine of 
the judgement; Eastern and Western scholars alike agree that it found 
its way subsequently into other Religions. Nevertheless, the idea that on 
the Day of Judgment the bones of the dead will live again, and therefore 
that these bones should be preserved, is not a purely Zoroastrian idea; 
but arose in later times and under alien influences. 
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Tb0; that the dead could come to life again only through the 
instnttfte^tllity of the bones is hardly consistent with the omnipotence of 
God with the unalterable character of his laws. God with His power 
can ^jpate*human life out of a grain of sand or out of a drop of water* 
If the survival of life depended only upon the bones we ought to find a 
reference to this subject in the very passages where the welfare of the 
entire world is predicted in the day of Judgment. But we find neither 
in these passages nor anywhere else any reference to the preservation of 
bones, or even to the belief, that the revival of life is dependent upon 
such preservation. 

The reference in the Jamiyad Yesht to the day of J udgment contains 
not a single word about the setting up again of the bones of the dead* 
We find a sentence there which tells us that the dead will be set up again 
but in this sentence there is not any trace of a word resembling u ast’* 
which is the word for “bones. ,> Through some misunderstanding this 
reference to the setting up again of the dead was confused with the 
idea of the setting up of the bones of the dead, and thus to the practice 
of preserving the bones of the dead. The Persian “ Rast&khezh r is 
derived from, nay may be regarded as a literal Persian translation of the 
Avestan “ Irist Usohisht” and it means “the rising of the dead*’ not 
“the rising of bones, 

What was then the original object for constructing Astod&ns ? Wo 
find in the Vendidad in answer to a question about the 
The Original disposal of a dead body an injunction that after the flesh 
Object of Asto- has been removed the bones should have attached to them 
dans. sonie heavy weight, and the reason alleged is that wild 
animals would be prevented from removing the bones to 
the vicinity of pure water; a severe penalty is attached to any neglect in 
the observation of this rule; and when a second question is asked as to 
what should be done with the bones of the dead in order that the object 
already indicated may be carried out, we have the injunction to build 
10 
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Astod&ns (Vendidad VI. 44-51). Here we have clearly indicated to ns 
the one great reason for the proper disposal of bones, and that is that 
the diseased and infected bones should be isolated from contact with 
water and vegetation so intimately associated with health. The 
Vendidad farther enjoins that not even the smallest fragment of a bone 
should be allowed to lie about (Vendidad VI. 10). If there had been any 
other reason for isolating the bones we ought to find a reference to this 
reason in these passages of the Vendidad. If the reason for isolating 
the bones had been that they were to be set up again,, this was the pro- 
per place where mention should have been made, leaving aside the passage 
of the Jamiyad Yesht. 


Was the reason for isolating the bones in an AstodAn that of preserv- 
ing them? The question about the disposal of the bones in the Vendidad is 
itself significant. The question specifically raised is as to where these 
bones were to be carried and where they were to be deposited. The 
words “bar” and “nidatli” in Avesta stand for “to carry” and “to place. 7 * 
They do not mean “to preserve” or “ to take care of *. The word for 
“preserving” or “taking care” in Avesta is “nip5,” and the nouns and 
verbal forms derived from the root “nishar;” none of these forms aro 
to be found in this passage of the Vendidad. Thus this idea about the 
preservation of bones and about their being set up again in the future is 
misleading and opposed to the spirit of the religion. 


Even 1500 years ago under the Sassanides scholars seem to 
Controversies have been inquiring into and carrying on discussions 

(question 1500 about this subject. Though to the Iranians of the Aves- 

years ago. tan a 8 e question could have offered no difficulties, 

doubt seems to have occurred to these Iranian scholars of a later age* 
They endeavoured to throw light on this question by references to 
Pahlavi works. They even went to the length of quoting from other 
religions which have borrowed the Zoroastrian belief in the Day o£ 
Judgment. They argued somewhat as follows : . . 
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The Zoroastrian Religion has taught us that in the future there 
ivas to he a memorable time when the dead will come to life again, 
^nd the whole of nature will be happy and blessed. The preservation 
of the bones of the dead was a necessary preliminary for this revival of 
dead bodies. When Jiowever difficulties were raised as to how the dead 
could revive, a learned Dastur of the Sassanide times endeavoured to 
meet them by pointing to passages in various Religions. 

( 1 ) Ahurmazd tells Zarathushtra “ when I sustain the sky aloft 
without any support and keep the earth suspended in the air with all 
the millions of lives that it contains, when the sun and the moon and 
the stars keep up their movements through me, when all these wonders 
of nature are of my making, I have accomplished a task more difficult 
than that involved in the wonders of the Day of Judgment ; and on the 
day of final judgment I shall have the help of others on which I 
could not and did not count in the commencement of all existence. 
When there was nothing in existence I planned and brought to perfec- 
tion this universe of things and living beings. Can I not then bring to 
life again the things which have already been in existence ? On the 
Day of Judgment as originally arranged at the beginning of creation 
the spirit of the earth shall be asked to restore the bones, the waters 
shall be asked to restore the blood, the trees to restore life, and fire to 
restore the soul.*’ (Bundahishn.) * 

( 2 ) But some men will say ‘how are the dead raised up? And 
with what body do they come ?’ Thou fool, that which thou sowest is 
not quickened euccpt it die, and that which thou sowest thou sowest 
not that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat or 
of some other grain. But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him 
and to every seed His own body so also is the Resurrec- 

tion of the dead. It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body 
^ I Corinthians, chapter XV, 36 following ). 
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( 3 ) “It is true that we shall raise the dead to life again. One wit- 
ness to the Day of Resurrection is this that we make the dead alive with 
the help of the rains, making it yield grains of several kinds which 
support mankind. We are asked who can put life again into bones 
raised to life again. He will do it, who gives you fire out of the green 
tree” (Koran). 

The evident intention in all these three passages from Iranian and' 
non-Iranian sources is to impress upon the people the omnipotence of 
the Creator, who can bring into existence that which did not exist at all. 
The learned Parsi Dastur’s disquisition on this point is characteristic. 


As we have already stated many of the early communities used to 


The Practice of 
cherishing the 
memory of the 
Dead. 


cherish the memory of the dead by the preservation of 
different parts of the body. The Zoroastrian Religion 
never taught that it was possible to preserve the mem- 


ory of the body through any such material relics. It teaches us to 
remember the dead through the Farohar which is so intimately asso- 
ciated with the good and evil of the living soul. It is not the ashes or 
the bones or the skeleton or the hair or any other part of the body, 
but the undying spirit of the dead man that will enable us to keep his 
memory alive. The description of this spirit that we find in our Religion 
tells us that it has been uncreated and is undying, that it is the same 
spirit as associated with Ahurmazd that enabled Him to bring into exist- 
ence and to preserve the universe. The same spirit along with others 
takes a leading part in spreading and promoting happiness and well- 
being in the universe. It has been at work from the earliest times in 
the material and spiritual worlds, and will be at work till the final 
consummation of events. The Zoroastrian Religion enjoins on all its 
followers to manifest their sense of obligation to this spirit and to> 
cherish the memory of the dead through it* alone. Thus whereas other 
communities of the past and the present have cherished the memory of 
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the dead through instruments which are perishable, the Zoroastrian 
Religion hit upon the one efficient, because undying, means o£ carry- 
ing out this object. In later Sassanian times changes occurred in 
this practice, and the memory of the dead was cherished through his 
JRavan as much as through his Farohar. Whereas in the Avestan 
writings it is only the Fravashis that are remembered, in the later 
Pazend writings both the Ravans and Farohars are remembered together, 
Land the Ravan takes a larger place. Just as the Zoroastrian Religion 
does not enjoin on us to cherish the memory of the dead through any 
part of his body, so there is no injunction to resort to figures or models, 
statues or paintings, or any other material embodiments for cherishing 
the memory of the dead. Our Religion asks us to keep in mind the 
beautiful works of nature, fire, waters, and so on ; and to sing the glories 
of God as the author of these wonders ; and on occasions when we desire 
to call back to our minds those who have died, or other similar occa-* 
sions, it would be impious according to the spirit of our Religion to 
resort to any material embodiment, any idol or image. 



DAREMEHER— THE ABODE OF MEHER. 

Just as with the change of time and circumstances change* 
Jfyave occurred in the character and structure of Atesh-Beherams and 
Astod&ns and Dakhmas, so also do we find changes taking place with 
the lapse of time in the case cf Daremehers. It would seem that 
amongst the Peshd&dians and Kyannians no separate structures or 
temples were erected in honour of the different Yazads. Nor do we' 
find amongst them any worship of the Yazads offered in such temples. 
The spot selected for offering lhanks-giving and prayers in those early 
days were open plains and imposing mountains with the sky as the 
jnly roof, vhere nature’s beauties would be manifest and would bear 
witness to the power of the Almighty. The tops of mountains, the 
shores of lakes, and rushing streams are found selected as the spots for 
prayers in the Yeshts. They kept alive fires on elevated hill-tops, 
and these spots were known in Avesta as ‘'D&itya-G&tu”, and in 
Pahlavi as “IMd-G&hs”, which alike mean “an appropriate spot” 
(Bundahishn). There is no reference here to any structures. In 
later times Persian historians confused the D&d-G&hs with Atesh- 
Kadehs, or Atesh-Khanes, or the abodes of fire, evidently because 
some time before their own age and some time after 401 B. (J. the 
practice of building some kind of abode for fire and other Yazads came 
into vague. Similarly though Atesh-Beherams only came into 
existence after 226 B. C. historians have called by the name of 
Atesh-Beherams the Atesh-Kadehs which were built before that period. 
The ruins of structures noticed by travellers on elevated spots belong- 
ing to the Achaemenian and pre-Achaemenian times must have 
been temporary structures, or natural shelters in the form of caves 
intended to protect the fires against the effects of storms. 

Even down to the commencement of the Achaemenian period it 
was a usual practice for the people to offer prayers standing before the 
fire and other objects of nature under the open sky. This practice 
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aeems to have been given up in later times when different kinds of 
.structures were raised for the worship of different Yazads— a change 
great indeed, but in no way a desirable change. After the end of the 
Achaemenian rule men began to resort to the undesirable practice of 
worshipping idols and other representations of different Yazads which 
were placed in separate structures, at the cost of that earlier custom 
which made it possible for men to appreciate and admire the works 
of God and the beauties of nature in the light of the sun and under the 
canopy of the sky. This change may have been due to the descriptions 
of the abodes of certain Yazads to be found in the Avesta, We find 
references in history to the practice having originated in this manner. 
Amongst the many structures that were raised for the worship of 
Yazads in the Achaemenian period may be mentioned the temples 
dedicated to AnAhitA (Ardvisur), Maher, Sraosh, Bahman,and AmardAd. 
The AvA Yesht contains the following description about the structure 
that is to be raised to AnAhitA “Remarkable structures of a per- 
manent character with a hundred windows, a thousand pillars, and a 
thousand minarets, splendid to behold, and constructed by the labour 
of eminent artisans are to be found built on some of the many 
streams that belong to her (Ardvisur). In these structures are to be 
found beautiful thrones or altars bright and shining covered with 
carpets and decked with pillows and associated with fragrant smells.’* 
(98-99). 

History tells us of the Achaemenian monarch Artaxerxes Mnem- 
on (Ardashir II), who caused to be built in honour of Ardvisur Anahits 
a number of splendid structures at Susa, Persipolis, Ecbatana, Bactria, 
Babylon, Damascus, and Sardis. The one at Ecbatana was the most 
Imposing of all these. Its pillars were gilded with precious metals 
and the tiles over the roof were made of silver and the bricks used in 
the walls were some of them of solid silver ar.d others were encased 
in gold, ^According to Rawlinson the temple of AnAhitA at Ilimais 
contained enormous treasures. Such temples have been known to 
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exist down to the commencement of the Sassanian period. Ardashif 
iB&bakAn is said to have entrusted his wise minister and learned Dastur 
Tansar with the ecclesiastical lordship of the temple of Ardvisur 
An^hita — a temple which was afterwards converted into an Atesh- 
Beheram, 

Similarly we find in Yasna 57,21, a description of the structure 
dedicated to Sraosh : “Whose (Sraosh) abode is built on Mount 
Alborz — a pile resting on a thousand pillars well lighted from within, 
and on the outside shining with all the beauty and splendour of a star/’ 
Evidently this must be a description of the temples which arose in 
later times in honour of Sraosh Yazad. 

The Meher Yesht gives us the description of a similar structure 
dedicated to Meher Yazad : “Whose abode is as wide as this perish- 
able earth, permanent, spacious, and splendid to behold*’ (44). “For 
whom (Meher) Ohrmazd has built on Mount Alborz a dwelling place” 
(50). “Anyone who brings a thanks-offering to his (Meher’s) abode, 
may he be praised and blessed” (137). 

According to the Rivayats there is a Daremeher on Mount Alborz 
where the two immortals Yopadshah and Dastur Homa daily recite 
the Yasna in honour of Ohrmazd. According to the Meher Yesht in 
very primitive times the prophet Homa Frashmi was the first to have 
honoured and sacrificed unto Meher on Mount Alborz, and he was the 
first to have taught men to honour him (Meher Yazad), (88-94?). 

Rawlinson tells us that the Achaemenian monarchs Ardashir II, 
and Darab III had built structures in honour of Meher— evidently the 
Ebsdai Gahs in honour of Meher, or Daremehers. Strabo informs us 
that there were similar structures in honour of Bomon and AtnardAd. 

We propose on this occasion to consider carefully the nature of 

The Abode of these abodes of the Yazads, and we shall find that 
Yazads and the these descriptions in the Avesta are poetic and 
Celestial Canopy, allegorical, and that the abode of the Yazads 
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U the name given to the celestial vault. The following are 
<some of the adjectives which are used in connection with this abode: 

“Bamim”= “light-giving” (especially the light imparted by 
^heavenly bodies); “frAthveresat yo dadvAs Ahuro MazdAo”== formed or 
shaped byAhura Mazda”; fc ‘KerenAun AmeshAs S pen ta*= “formed by 
the Amshaspands”; “KhA-raokhshnem antarAt naemAt” = “shining 
naturally and with its own light”; and “Steharpaesdhem nishtar 
naemAt” =* “decked on the outside with celestial bodies.” 

The last two qualificatives are especially noticeable. They are es- 
pecially connected with the light associated with the abode of the Yazads 
Two kinds of light are described, the light shining from within the 
abode, and the light on the outside of the abode — the former, the 
natural light of the'sky, and the latter, the light of the planets and 
stars appearing in the sky. The former type of light is as wide as the 
-sky and shines of itself, the latter emanates from the stellar bodies. 
In the description of the abode of the Yazads there is no question of 
any artificial light. A passage from the Yendidad throws further 
light on this question. In the settlement of the Var of Jamshid re- 
ference is made to two kinds of light, one of them is called “KhadhA- 
tacha RaochAo” which corresponds to “KhA-raokhshna” already used 
in connection with the abode of the Yazads. Both those expressions 
.alike signify natural light. In contrast with this light is mentioned 
u ‘JStidh&t raochAo”, or “artificial light”. Vendidad II tells us further 
that “KhadhAt” is the light intended for the day-time, and “StidhAt” 
for the night-time. Now in the settlement of Jamshid artificial 
light is as necessary as natural light, but there are no artificial 
abodes of the Yazads. Consequently there is no need for artificial 
lights in connection with those abodes, nor is there any reference to 
the necessity for such artificial light in connection with such abodes. 

Secondly, Meher Yesht 5O gives us the following description of 
the abode of Meher Yazad built on Mount Alborz. “Here there is 
g\o night, no darkness, no cold winds or warm winds, no filth arising 
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from plagues nor any created by the Devs, nor does any hot steanf 
reach the abode’*. In this passage two expressions must be noticed,- 
viz., “Haraithyo paiti barezayfto’’ and “upairi har&ra berezaitim" which 
are usually taken to mean “on Mount Alborz”. And based on f his 
Interpretation is the story that there is a Daremeher on Mount Alborz 
where the two immortals Yopadshah, son of the holy Agreras, ancb 
Dastur Homa, worship Ahura Mazda by means of Yasnas. Evidently 
the words “on Alborz” do not mean “on the top of the Mount” but-' 
refer to the stellar vault to be seen over or in the direction of the 
Mount. The word “paiti” used in the expression means “in the front 
of', or “before", or “facing one”, and according to our interpretation the 
abode of Meher is the portion of the stellar vault facing Mount 
Alborz. This interpretation is further supported by this very Avesta 
passage, where we are told that “on (upairi) Alborz a number of lights 
(bimy&m) revolve”. There is a reference here to the innumerable stars 
and planets to be seen in the sky, and the object in the passage is to 
indicate the movements of the stellar bodies in the portion of the 
heavens facing Mount Alborz. We are also told that there is no night 
or darkness there, whereas in the abode of Meher Yazad, if it were an 
artificial structure, there would be light in the day-time and darkness- 
in the night. We are also told that no steam ever reaches this abode; 
Those words can only refer to something beyond our immediate at- 
mosphere, a place which not even the highest peak of Alborz can 1 
reach. This Mount according to scholars is 18,000 feet high. The 
spot to which no steam can rise must therefore be not any high peak: 
of Alborz, but something beyond our earthly atmosphere, it tan 
only mean the broad expanse of the heavens, containing the abodes 
of Meher and Srosh. This abode knows none of the maladies or evils 
associated with our earth. We have in the Vendidad the description- 
of a happy place on the earth which resembles to a certain extent 
the description of the heavens, and indicates the difference between 
the bodily and the spiritual. Yendidad II tells us in connection- 
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with the new settlement of Jamshid made on a spot called SruvA 
within the limits of the district of Pars in Iranvej that it is a place 
where there is no pride, nor enmity, no treachery nor slander, no 
injustice nor misery — a place where Righteouness prevails. Here there 
are no cold winds nor hot winds, no old age or sudden death, and 
father and son remain youthful in appearance like boys of fifteen 
(Yasna 9, 5). In this settlement Jamshid is said to have erected 
structures of all kinds for the preservation of health and happiness, 
and men were free from all bodily and spiritual ills. Men enjoyed a 
happy life in this Paradise, though only for a short time. This com j 
parison between the description of the settlement of Jamshid and the 
description of the abode of the Yazads shows to us that whereas the 
former description is reminiscent of human habits and bodily condF 
tions, the latter describes a condition of abiding light and spiritual 
welfare. Though the words “upairi” and “paiti” are sometimes used in 
connection with material objects, they cannot be used in that sense 
when they are used in connection with the abode of Meher or of 
Sraosh. We have a striking confirmation of our theory in the Meher 
Yesht (XIII), where we are told that before the sun disappears from 
the horizon Meher Yazad occupies its own seat in the East. For 
occupying this seat the Yazad has to cross over from one place to 
another, and this act of crossing over is not described as taking place 
On the summit of Alborz, but as a movement from the other side of 
Alborz, towards the peaks of that mountain (“Tars harlm bere- 
zaitim”), that is, the Yazad is described as shining from above the 
mountain. If the abode of Meher was the summit of Alborz 
itself, there was no .necessity for the Yazads coming from another 
direction beyond the mountain. The word “tars” thus clears up the 
question, and indicates that the abode of Meher was some other place 
than the mountain, viz., the sky. 

We have another piece of evidence in support of the theory that 
the abode of the Yazads is the vault of the sky. This is to be found 
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in the Fravardin Yasht (III), where the abode of the Yazads is 
characterised as “Stehar paesad-hem”, an adjective which is also used 
to qualify the sky itself with all its bodies. The sky is described in 
somewhat allegorical language as wearing an apparel studded all over 
with stars. The same adjective is used in the A vesta in connection 
with the car of the Yazads, and also about the ritualistic instrument 
H&van. The poet who composed the yesht spoke of the sky as “the 
car of the Yazads’’ and the material instrument “H&van” used in the 
ritual is given the symbolic form “sky”. The abode of the Yazads is 
called “perethu*' = “wide”, “vournashtem” = “with a large expanse 1 *, 
and “zem fratho” = “wide and open like the land". The author of this 
description evidently intended to describe the wide expanse of the 
sky. We are also told that Ohrmazd and the Amshashpands them- 
selves built and decorated the abode of the Yazdas, These Amshash- 
pands are called “the friends of the sun” — “hvare-hazaoh&o”. The 
Amshashpands thus described could only be the bodies of the solar 
system, and the portion of the sky associated with this solar system 
is recognised as the abode of Meher Yazad (Meher Yesht II). In one 
place (Yasna f>7,12) Srosh Yazad is described as proceeding towards 
the company (vyAkhanem) of these Amshashpands after being freed 
from the stress of the stellar war. Meher Yesht 6; speaks of Meher 
Yazad as the chief or president of the stellar assembly made up of the 
Yazads and Amashashpands (vyikhnan&m vy&khno). 

All these evidences indicate that the abode of the Yazads is not a 
material abode, the product of human skill and enterprise, nor that 
any human skill was employed in planning its design. The hand 
and the mind that were employed in raising this structure of the 
Yazads were the hand and the mind of Yhura Mazda and His Am- 
shashpands. It is the sky bedecked with its starry gems that is called 
the abode of the Yazads and the poet conveys to us an idea of its 
beauty by describing it as a palace with its minarets and pillars and 
windows richly furnished and decorated. Some of th$se Yazads are 
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residents of the sky, and hence their residence is spoken of as £ 
palatial structure. These poetic descriptions gave rise in later time9 
to the practice of raising regular structures for the worship of different 
Yazads, and history has preserved to us notices of such structures 
in the past. 

As we have already seen amongst the many houses of prayer 
raised in honour of different Yazads was one in honour of Meher 
Yazad. Though originally this building was dedicated to the worship 
of Meher Yazad, amongst us today we have only a single structure for 
the common worship of all the Yazads, which we call by the" name of 
Daremeher. The reason for this change may perhaps be found in the 
fact that the worship of Mithra is to be traced back to very early 
times, and that this worship was not confined to the Iranians alone, 
but had spread amongst many other nations under the name of the 
God Mitra. Meher was thus looked upon as a great God or Yazad, 
and the Daremeher, built in his honour, was in later times used for 
the worship Of all Yazads. We shall see further on that this change 
is closely associated with the beginning of the Sassanide rule. 


One practice that came into existence in connection with the 


The Rise of Un- 
desirable Cere- 
monial Practices 
tn the Abodes of 
the Yazads- 


different abodes set up in honour of different 
Yazads was that of placing in them idols or 
representations of the Yazads. These were decked with 
all kinds of precious tones. Animals were sacrificed 


unto them, and vows offered for the fulfilment of wishes. One 
reason for the introduction of these undesirable practices seems to 
be the description of the Yazads in the yesht as “young heroes 
fully armed for battle”, or “as beautiful maidens decked in attrac- 
tive apparel*’. These allegorical descriptions were in later times 
mistaken for description of real men and women. History gives us 
evidence of the influence of these allegorical descriptions on these 
fanciful representations of the Yazads, Ardvisur Anfthiti is thus si*- 
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4egorically described in the Avan Yesht. “She is in the prime of 
youth, bold, well-developed in body, decked in rich apparel, with 
jewelled socks on her feet, straight in stature, brilliant, and generous- 
hearted. She has assumed the form of a beautiful maiden, dressed in 
a golden garment, beautiful to behold, known as Atka. From her ear 
hangs a four-cornered gem with a pendant attached. Her neck is 
graced with a golden necklace. The belt round her waist makes her 
look youthful. On her head is an eight-cornered crown of remarkable 
workmanship made of gold, set with a hundred diamonds and pearls 
(stars), and with the carvings of a war-chariot and a standard of battle* 
The garments that she wears are made out of the skins of thirty 
beavers of the finest colour, animals that give birth to four young ones 
at a time.” The beaver is a marine animal whose skins can only be re- 
moved at specific times, and these skins are spotted with brilliant 
silver and golden spots. According to Rawlinson the Achaemenian 
monarch Ardashir II (Arta Xerxes) in an inscription discovered at 
$uza says that he had caused to be prepared an idol of An&hitA which 
was placed in the special abode dedicated to her. Barosus tells us that 
the same monarch had caused similar idols to be made and placed in 

Babylon, Ecbatana (Hamadan), Damascus and Sardis, and that he had 
issued instructions for the worship of this idol amongst the Iranians 
and Bactrians. 

The Meher Yesht gives us the following allegorical description of 
Meher Yazad : “We offer sacrifices to the powerful hero Meher Yazad 
who wears a silver helmet, a golden coat-of-mail and who is decked 
with arms. Who rides a white horse, who carries a fine edged spear 
and fast flying arrows, and who overcomes in battle all who encounter 
him ,# . “Meher Yazad carries in both his hands an iron mace gilt with 
gold with a hundred edges and a hundred heads, swift flying, over- 
throwing with its might all who dare to face it”. We have here an 
. allegorical description of the natural light of Meher. The sharp edged 
instruments are the rays of its light with the help of which Meher 
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Tazad, as the presiding deity over Light and Righteousness, overthrows 
all Devs and Drujs — all evils, all maladies, all lies, etc : 

History tells us that the Achaemenian monarch Ardashir II, and 
later on, Darab III, had introduced into Iran the idol of Meher, and 
£hat Ardashir had been the first to offer sacrifices to the deity, as his 
protector (Rawlinson). We are also told of a similar idol worship to* 
awards the end of the Achaemenian period. In connection with the two 
YazadsBehaman and Amardad, temples were built in their honour, and 
•the Magi priests used to go in large numbers to them for prayers 
And sacrifices. The idol of Behaman was carved out of wood, and it 
•was carried about in procession on special occasions. 

We find similar allegorical descriptions of other Yazads, e. g., in 
connection with Vayu (Ram), in the Ram Yesht we have the following 
description : “The Yazad Vayu has remarkable feet, he is broad- 
chested, eagle-eyed, and is broad in waist. He is dressed in gold 
embroidered garments. He has a golden helmet on his head and a 
jewelled crown. A golden necklace adorns his neck. He has golden 
sandals, and a golden belt round his waist”. 

The allegorical character of these descriptions was forgotten in 
""later times and gave rise to the practise of making idols to the Yazads. 
It is also possible that idol worship amongst the Iranians may have 
4>een due to the contact with other idol-worshipping communities like 
the Brahmins, the Assyrians, and the Babylonians. The later 
Achaemenian monarch s fell a prey to this idol-worshipping tendency, 
and introduced this alien element into their ancestral religion. The 
other nations who surrounded the Iranians had erected temples for the 
worship of An&hiW and other Yazads, though these were known to 
ihem under different names. 

The Iranians, however, seemed to have refrained from an indiscri- 
minate adoption of some of the cruder practices which were in vogue 
amongst the other nations in connection with the worship of these 
deities According to Plutarch the headship of the temple of An&hftA 
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&t Amadan was given to a priestess who led a pure life. Dr. Rapjj? 
tells us that though the Iranians worshipped An&hita, they did nofc 
resort to some of the undesirable ceremonials, which were usually 
associated with the worship. 

Though all kinds of alien elements were introduced into the* 
Religion of the Achaemenian rulers, monarch like Darius, Xerxes, 
Cambyses were believers in a single AhuraMazda, as evidenced by tbr 
inscriptions at Bihistun and other places. Darius and Xerxes are 
known to have seized aud destroyed the idols of the Greek Gods and 
Goddesses, 'which fell into their hands .when invading Greece. When 
Cambyses conquered Egypt he is said to have destroyed the idols of 
their God, who delighted in the sacrifices of flesh and blood. 

These alien elements of an undesirable character which were iif^ 
troduced under the Achaemenians persisted in the Religion down to the 
end of the Parthian dynasty. We find no traces of these, however, in the 
times before the Achaemenian rule or after the destruction of the 
Parthians. No Sassanian monarch is reported to have set up and wor- 
shipped any idol of the Yazads. On the other hand we are told that 
Ardashir Babakan, when he invaded Kerman, eradicated all traces of 
idol worship which he found widely prevalent in the district (Karnamefo? 
Ardashir Babakan). It was in memory of his great work of consoli- 
dating his power and of concentrating all temporal and spiritual 
authority in the hands of a single ruler that Ardashir had., built 
Atesh-Behrams. Ardashir had for this purpose even gone to the length 
of reducing the numbers of the separate Atesh-Kadehs erected by the 
Subahs of different provinces in their own districts, as these had 
fostered disunion. Ardashir converted these Atesh-Kadehs into 
Atesh-Beharams. Similarly, Ardeshir appears to have converted into 
Atesh-Beharams (Daremehers) 1 all the different temples that he found 
in his times built for the worship of different Yazads. He had enthroned 
natural light-giving fires in the place of the artificial symbols of the 
Yazads. As Meher, Sraosh, Ardvisur, and other Yazads were armed and 



Crooned heroes in th$%Uegorical descriptions of the A vesta, so Adaf 
^re) Yazad is described as “a Ratheshtir”, hut fcoarms or crown or 
throne is associated with him in the Avestan descHptiohs, and yet the 
Hdbjising tendencies of the times had endowed the sacred fire with a 
Wtce and a sword, a crown and a throne! The wisdofo and foresight 
6t the learned Dastur Tansar saved the followers of the religion from 
the disgrace of idol-wetship. He and Ardashir cooperated in the work 
^suppressing this alien practice and destroying all traces of idol* 
Airship from the land. We can thus understand why in the Pahlavl 
writings and the Pazend prayers, that were composed in the Sassanide 
times, specific condemnation of this undesirable practice should occur, 
and the practice should be reckoned as a crime, though in the Avestan 
writings themselves we find no reference to Idol-worship or Bud-Para^ti. 


1 We call a Daremeher today “ an Agiari ” which is not a Persian name, but is due 
to otir Contact in India with the Hindoos- Agiari is a corrupted form of Sanskrit 14 agtii 
ala#a 99 or agni+agar 99 = ** the abode ofifire ” and corresponds to the Persian Ateah-Kadeha 
compart the expression ‘ Muktatm* ” used for the day of Fravardagan, Dhup-Sarna used 
for Nirange Buld&n etc. ” 



THE ASTRONOMY OF THE AVESTA- 


We have various descriptions of the chariots and horses of the 
Vazads in the A vesta. The Yazads are described as riding in cars to 
which horses, are yoked, and these cars or chariots are described as 
fully equipped with arms. The allegorical character of these descrip- 
tions was lost sight of in later times, when chariots with horses yoked 
to them were taken to the battle-field, and idols of the Yazads Were 
placed in the chariots drawn out in military procession. The heroes 
and monarchs of Iran in their wars against their enemies used to take 
vows to the Yazads, to ask all sorts of boons from them, and believed 
that they could prevail over their enemies with the help of these 
Yazads. The Iranians were in those times profoundly influenced by 
the idea that a community, which grows irreligious and falls a prey 
to vices, is overwhelmed with calamities and is ultimately destroyed. 
But with the lapse of time, as we shall see, the Iranians lost sight 
of this healthy precept, and when they went to war, thought it neces- 
sary to secure the presence of the Yazads who were their friends and 
protectors in their midst. It was usual for their monarchs when they 
went to war to go to the battle-field to ride in chariots drawn by horses 
and to issue commands to their armies seated the rein. The nobles 
tod the heroes also used to fight riding in such chariots, and to the 
wheels of the chariots were attached all kinds of sharp and fatal In- 
struments. The chariots were rushed into the midst of the hostile 
forces breaking their ranks. These chariots were known from the 
earliest Avestan period. They were called “ Raths and the heroes 
Who rode in them were known as “ Rathaeshtars *’« “ those who fought 
riding in such chariots”. Subsequently, all warriors as such were called 
Rathaeshtars. The Ram Yesht (28) tells us in connection with the 
hero Keres&sp 44 yatha jan&ni hitAspem raithe paiti vajadh&i r =* 44 1 
shall ride in a rath and kill “Hitasp ?, (the murderer of UrvAkhsh). The 
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Achaemenian monarchs and heroes continued this practice of using the 
raths in battle, and even the Sassanian monarchs were familiar with 
them. The Hindoos, the Egyptians, and the Greeks, and other communi- 
ties of early times were familiar with the use of the Raths, From the 
Puranas we learn that the Khsatri Kings used to fight riding in Raths. 
In the great war between Ram and Ravan the God Indra had supplied 
Ram with the completely equipped Rath known by the name of Aruna, 
and Ram had fought riding in this Rath. In the war described in the 
Mahabharatta between the Kauravas and the Pandavas the hero Arjun 
fought riding in a Rath known as Abhang, Shri Krishna fighting side 
by side with him in the same chariot. Just as amongst the Iranians 
the heroes fought riding in Raths and even the Yazads were made to 
ride in Raths, so amongst the Hindoos the Khsatri heroes fought in 
Raths, their gods were made to ride in Raths, and even some of the 
latter are described as fighting side by side with their worshippers in 
battle. Amongst such gods we find the names of Krishna, Varuna, Yama, 
and Agni. Even to-day we find survivals amongst certain communities 
of taking out in procession the Raths of the gods. Thus on the one 
hand there was the practice of using Raths in battles amongst the 
Iranians and other communities, and on the other hand we have the 
descriptions in the Avesta of the Yazads playing a prominent part on 
the field of battle. It is not surprising to find two famous Persian , 
monarchs in later times introducing the practice of placing the Idols 
or images of their favourite Yazads- in Raths and taking them to the 
battle-field. These two monarchs were Cyrus and Xerxes. Cyrus 
is said to have organised the procession of Raths containing the Yazads 
when marching to battle. To these chariots were yoked splendid 
white horses with garlands of fragrant flowers round their necks. The 
Rath that headed this procession had seated in it, according to Hero- 
dotus, the famous god Jupiter. Behind it came the Bath of Mithrst 
(Meher Yazad), and then that of Adar Yazad. According to Xenophon 
the yokes of these chariots were made of gold. So also Herodotus 
tells us oj tbe famous procession of tbe chariQts of the Yazads 



displayed by Xerxes on the eve of his expedition against the <5reeles; 
("this chariot was called In mistake the Chariot of Jupiter). ' In this 
chariot of the Yazads no one can ride except the Yazads, and those 
who led the chariots walked on foot behind the horses. The chariot 
of Xerxes Immediately followed the chariots of the Yazads. 

The Iranians regarded this sacred chariot with a9 much devotion 
and respect as the battle-flag that led them to victory, and sometimes 
fdught to death to prevent the enemy from seizing the chariot of the 
Yazads. The information we derive from history may be compared 
with what we learn from the Avestan writings. Firstly, (l) history 
informs us of the procession of the chariots of the Yazads in times 
of war, so also we find in the Avesta descriptions Of the ch'aribts of 
the Yazads associated with descriptions of battles. Secondly, (a) 
bbth history and the Avesta speak of the horses yoked to the chariot 
as pure white in colour. But whereas history tells us of eight horses, 
irt the Avesta we find a reference to four horses being yokod to the 
chariot. Perhaps the historian only intended by his description to 
convey an idea of the pomp and splendour of the sacred ohariot. 
When the historian speaks of the chariot that led the procession as 
the chariot of Jupiter, he is evidently labouring under 90 me misappre- 
hension. According to the Avesta the chariot that led the procession 
was the chariot of Beheram Yazad as a symbol of victory, or the 
chariot of Dimi-Upaman. Behind it was the chariot of Mithra followed 
by, that of Adar Yazad. The order of these chariots in procession 
reminds us of Meher Yesht 127; perhaps the monarchs of the times 
may have been influenced by that Avestan passage. We can well 
understand the importance attached to the chariot of Mithra by placing 
it in the middle in a position of honour, when we remember the part 
played by Meher according to the Avesta in wars and battles. 

It is thus evident that at one time in Persia processions of the 
chariots of Thzads were common. The only thing that causes surprise! is 



that one of the two eminfeflt rtonarohs who are thus named in conneo. 
tibn with a practice bordering on" idol-worship should be Xerxes, who 
during his famous expedition' on Greece had destroyed the celebrated 
temple of Delphi, and broken the idols of their chief godsend god- 
nfesfees including those of; Apollo and Minerva. And yet it is not difficult 
1b account for this anomaly, which has resulted from an ignoranee 
and misunderstanding of some of the passages of the Avesto. We 
find in the A vesta descriptions erf the chariots and horses of the Ya- 
siads and amongst those who rode in these chariots are Meher ( Maher 
Yesht XXlY),8raoah (Yasna 57,27!, Rashnu(Meher Yesht* i 26 )fBeberAm 
(• Meher Yesht 127), Adar, and Ardvi&ur (Avan Yesht u>. We have 
also descriptions of their armies, their arms, and armours, etc : the 
allegorical character of these description a does not reveal itsdfttethe 
basis of a purely philological interpretation of the werdp, with, the re' 
nllt that these descriptions were misunderstood, aad g aye rise to 
the practice of taking out idols of the Yazads in procession seated in 
chariots. It is our purpose on this occasion to throw light on these 
allegorical descriptions of chariots and horses, of battles and arwie* 
of arms and military processions, and to get at a true interpretation 
of these descriptions, and we shall find that these allegorical descrip- 
tions constitute a collection of astronomical facts. 

We find ip the Zoroastrian Religion striking appreciation oftba 
intelligence and wisdom of nature’s God and the Yazads constitute 
an organic part ofithe phenomena of nature. 

Yazads as They are stellar bodies and the regular periodic 

Sialiaf Pbenwuna* movements of some of the Yazads have been 

described as the march of a stellar army, 
The descriptions of this march, or procession of the stars g iyes 
us simple astronomical truths.*' Though scholars have hitherto 
.refused to believe that the Iranians were proficient in astronomical 
‘Science, it is possible that we/ shall have tp change our ophite 
anutadnupe riw a^tronooiical scholarship of Iranian sage* wbpnjthmf 
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passages which describe the procession of the Yazads are properly 
interpreted in the future. We are already familiar with the fact 
that Khurshed ( the Sun ), Mah ( the moon ), Tir, and Vanaut 
(Stars) are the names of Yazads; and these Yazads are names 
of planets, of satellites, of stars. Khurshed is the Sun and Mah is the 
moon. Moreover, in the Bundahishn the Yazads Tir, Beheram, Ahur 
( ? ), and AnAhita are spoken of as planets, and they are said to be 
located in the constellations Tir, Haptorangh, Yanant, and Stavas. 
These very Yazads have been compared by Dr West and others 
to the planets Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and Venus. Moreover, 
other Yazads besides these have been described as marching in pro- 
cession in the sky. Amongst these latter are Meher, Sraosh, and 
other Yazads, to whom we have references, as moving about in their 
chariots in the sky. We shall see later on that some of the Yazads 
described as riding in chariots and moving in procession in chariots 
are simply stellar bodies with thei rregular movements in the heavens. 
Amongst them are Khurshed, Mah, Tir, Vanant, and other Yazads — 
stellar bodies whose brilliance is apparent to the naked eye, and 
behind these are the unseen presiding or ruling powers called by 
the name of ‘ Yazads ” 


“UjabAj&ush paiti amerekhtim fravajaite mathroyo vaouru gaoya- 

oitish hacha raokhshnAt garo-nmAnAt vAshem srirem VavajAnem 

hAmo takhmem vispo paesem jaranaem” = ‘‘Meher 

.The Chariots of Yazad owning wide territories comes out from the 
the Yazads the Re- A „ , , , 

vplvlng Sky. shining •* uaronman , and proceeds towards 

immortality seated in a golden chariot, swiftly 

rolling, solid, beautifully decorated, showing the splendour of 

stellar bodies”. (Meher Yesht 124). 


The chariots of the Yazads described in the Avesta are, as we 
have said, the expanse of the sky studded over with Stars and planets, 
which has been allegorically described by the Avestan poets as 3 
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chariot. We find in the Avesta descriptions of the periodic revolutions 
in the sky (the procession in chariots ) of Meher, Sraosh, Rashnu, 
Fravashi, Beherim, Vayu (Rim), An&hita, Chishta, D&mi Upaman, 
Adar, and other Yazads. The Meher Yesht describes the stellar 
chariot of Meher. This chariot is called “Mainyu-H&mtAshta.”, 
and “Bereji Cbakhra”, ( i.e,, "a chariot resting on wheels with long 
spokes” ) (Meher Yesht 67). It is also characterised as “Aeva Chakhra”, 

“Single-wheeled”, or “revolving in a uniform way”, “Jaranaema”, 
i.e., “Golden coloured 1 ’, and “Yispo Bam”, i.e. “full of light, and more 
especially lighted with the light of the sky and the stellar bodies” 
(Meher Yesht 136). This chariot is also spoken of as “Stehara paesan- 
ghem”, i.e., “decorated with stars”, and “Mainyu t&shtem”, i.e., 
“composed of mind or spirit.” (Meher Yesht 143). 

Thus we see that in the chariot of the Yazads there is no element 
of wood, or iron, or other destructible material; no human skill enters 
in the process of constructing it. In its structure are to be found 
solid, abiding, living, spiritual elements, and its design is the work 
of that architect of architects, Ahura Mazda. In the Jamy&d Yesht 
(43) we have a characteristic example of the allegorical style of the 
old Iranian authors. The earth and the sky are the objects of 
description in this passage. “Jam chakhrem Kerenav&ni. Asmanem 
rathem kerenavini” = “I make a wheel of the earth and a chariot of the 
sky”. Moreover, we find in the Fravardin Yesht (3) the two 
adjectives “Stehar paesanghem ”, and “Manyu tishtem” applied to 
the sky itself and this finally dispels all doubt with regard to the 
allegory involved in the chariot of the Yazads. The reasons for 
describing the sKy as a chariot are obvious. The Avestan poet 
believed that there was no object better adapted for describing 
the revolving sky than a chariot. But as a chariot cannot move of 
itself some source of motion was necessary, and, as the most appro- 
priate object, a horse was selected for the purpose. As men on the 



face of the earth. can control horses, yoke them to carriages, and move 
about at their sweet will, so do the stars and planets move about. , in 
chariots In the sky according to the laws of Ohrmazd. These consi- 
derations throw new light on the designation of “Ratha eshtAr", or,, 
warriors riding in the stellar chariot given to Meher, Srosh, Adar, and 
other Yazads in the A vesta. 

“Ahamya vAsha vajAonte chathvAro auravahto spaetita ham gao- 
n&ongho mainyush khretha anaoshAongho” =» “this chariot was driven 
by four white uni-coloured immortal horses living on spiritual food” 
(Meher Yesht 125). 

What afle these four horses referred to in the passage quoted 
above ? We shall find that natural forces or powers have been des- 
Tbe Horses of the cribed as the horses of the Yazads. These horses 
Yucfe Nttorai ate described in Yasna 57 and in the Meher 

p#ra ® , ‘ Yesht as “Mainyush Kharetha*’, i.e., “living on 

{spiritual food"; “AnaoshAngho”, i.e., “immortal’*; “ MainyavAongho ’V 

“Spiritual”; “Asaya”^t“Shadowless” ; “Mainivasangho” = “obe^- 
dlent to the will of the spirits"; “ VidhvAongho” =» “endowed with 
knowledge”, or conforming to the laws of nature”, “Atirush&l’ 
“.White” “Raokhshna”=± “full of light”, and “FrAderesra”=* “BeaUti» 
ful” (Meher Yesht 68, and Yasna 57 , 27 ). 

It would thus appear that the horses of the Yazads are not. phy- 
sical objects or animals consisting of flesh, bone, or skin, that they 
have no need for any solid or liquid food, aftd that they never die, 
but are immortal. We may well suppose that these houses are the 
names of some of the unchanging and ever-abiding powers of nature. 
In the AvAa Yesht we have a description of the four horses, of ArdVl* 
sue, . evidently forces of nature. They are described as follows t 
“Yenghe chathvAro arshin him-tashta Ahuro MazdAo vAtedtcba 
viremcha miedhemcha fr Ayaoghahumcha” m “whose four youthful 
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horses appointed by Ahrmazd are the wind, rain, clouds, and hail’* 
( Av&n Yesht n 7). The horses of the Yazads then are only 

names of various elements or forces of nature. We have here a des- 
cription of natural events, and the four elements that play a part ui 
the production of rain have been described as the four horses of 
Ardvisur We have a similar description of the four horses of Meher 
and Srosh (Meher Yesht 68, Yasna 57, 27). The horses o£ Meher 
Yazad must evidently be the elements of nature which are at work, 
when the light of Meher reaches the earth. Yasna 57, 28, describes 
as the horses of the Yazads a number of dements, vis : , “Aspa”, 
Y£ta”, “Maedha”, and “Vaya'’; similarly Tir and Beher&m Yazads 
are described as themselves horses moving about in the sky, evidently 
with a view to indicate that their movements resembled those of horses 
(Tir Yesht 20, BeherAm Yesht 9). As “Ardvisur AnAhita” is described 
as riding in a chariot with four horses yoked to it, so also “Ap£m* 
napat” is described as a smart horse owing to the resemblance 
between the swift movement of a horse and a rapidly rushing torrent* 
Even to-day in our Gujarati language we frequently speak of the tidal- 
horse or the water horse. The Khurshed Yesht describes the sun as 
a spirited horse owing to the greater rapidity of its movements 
when compared to the moon, whereas the slower mouements of the 
moon are characterised as those of a cow or an ox. The light of dawn 
is described as “Raevat-aspa” = “spirited horses**, and “Renjat-aspa” 
“smart horses*” (GAhe-Ushahen). We find in the Riga Veda 
“dawn” described allegorically as Devi Ush&”, 

In the A vesta the Evil Powers of the Devs and Drujes are also 
spoken of as horses. In the days of the hero Keres&sp there was born a 
proud and powerful monster by the name of 
The Horses of the San&vidhak. This monster was proud of its strength 

Devs-Evil Powers. even when it was in the period of its infancy. The 

Jamy&d Yesht places the following words in his 
mouth : “I am yet only a child, when I grow in years I shall make 
the sky my chariot and the earth will be its wheel, and I shall yoke to 
13 



tt as horses Spen&mino (the beheficient spirit) and Gattdmino (the 
destroying spirit). I shall achieve all this if only Keres&sp does hot 
kill me.” This proud monster was ultimately killed by Keres&sp. 
We have here again the sky described allegorically as a chariot, the 
fc&rth As its wheel, and the two powers Spen&mino and Gan&mino, 
horses. Tehemurasp is said to have tamed the horse Gan&mino and 
used him for thirty years as a riding animal. Thus Tehemurasp is said 
to have controlled every kind of evil, and to have taught his subjects 
to conquer human vices aud other evils and thus attain to happiness. 
Tir Yesht 21 describes Tir Yazad as a splendid horse, whilst Apaosh 
Dev is spoken of as a black and ugly animal. 

“Him tdchft b&zush barato Spitama Zarathushtra tishtrayascha 
raev&o Kharenangh^o daevascha yo apaosho” 
= “0 Zarathushtra, Tir Yazad and Aposh Dev are 
alike gathering their forces (are waging battle) 
(Tir Yesht 21 ). 

The strange and wonderful phenomena of the sky are allegorically 
described in the A vesta as wars between the Yazads and the Devs. 
These stellar happenings are unlimited in number. We shall only 
confine ourselves to one such description in the Tir Yesht — a descrip- 
tion of rainfall. Tir is the name of a Yazad associated with a star, 
which like other stars and planets has its appointed movements 
in the sky. Iranian astronomers had in their own way calculated 
and ascertained the laws of movement of stellar bodies and believed 
that these movements produced effects on organic and inorganic 
objects on the surface of the earth and influenced the 
climate. They were also familiar with the existence of falling stars 
which, according to them, disturbed their calculations of the move- 
ments of the stars and were therefore regarded by them as “DushySr”, 
i.e>, overthrowing the calculations about the length of the year, as evil 
powers and as reptilian stars. They believed that they had been 
created by Ahriman to confound and overthrow all accurate calcula- 


The Battles of the 
Yazads — Stellar 
Events. 



lions of the movements of stellar bodies, as these evil meteorites 
disturbed the regular influence on the climate exerted by certain stars 
with the result that they were always uncertain and torn by anxiety as 
to whether the year would bring plenty and happiness or tarvation 
and misery. When Tir Yazad was to be seen in the direction of 
Yourukash Sea, it was regarded as a sure indication of early rains, 
When Tir was to be seen for the first time in the sky, and seen for 
a considerable length of time, the weather-prophets were able to predict 
early rains in autumn. 

There now rises a rival to Tir Yazad whose appearance is synchro- 
_ ... ...... nous with a struggle between the Yazad and the 

Dev. The name of this Dev or rival is Apaosh, 
which means “one who dries up and destroys the water 
bearing clouds*. The causes that* thus obstruct rainfall and 
destroy the prosperity resulting from ample rain are personified as 
Apaosh Dev. The battle between Tir and Apaosh lasts for three days 
and three nights. In the early part of the battle Tir is foiled but 
ultimately he wins a victory over Apaosh. Freed from this struggle 
Tir proceeds to his appointed place in the sky in the direction of 
Vourukash, and with his presence there new life and strength are 
imparted to the waters. This may be an allusion to the process of the 
transformation of water into steam. About the same time the star 
Satavas makes his appearance in the sky, and under the joint influence 
of the two stars the waters begin to boil, the steam ascends upwards, 
and gathers till it takes the form of clouds and hail. Gov&d Yazad 
(wind) now appears on the field and carries them (the clouds and hail) 
forward to their proper place and with the co-operation of Ap4m-napat 
(the source or centre of water), khureh (the power that generates heat), 
and the Fravashis, the rain and hail are distributed and the earth 
rejoices on all sides with plentiful rain. We have endeavoured so 
far to interpret one steller phenomenon from the description of 
the Tir Ynsht. There are numerous allegorical descriptions of this 
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kind in the A vesta with reference to natural phenomena which bear 
witness to the knowledge and insight of the authors of the Avesta. The 
R&m Yesht (47-48) tells us with regard to Vayu Yazad : ‘T am called 
he who cries with a thundering voice, he who spits with anger, a 
sharp spear, he who wields a sharp spear. ” These are all undoubtedly 
references to thunder and lightning and other natural phenomena. The 
descriptions in the Bundahishn and in Zad-sparam about the battle 
between Tir and Apaosh are evidently indebted to the Avesta. These 
battles in the sky between the Yazads, which end in giving plenty and 
prosperity to the earth, must not be confounded with the destructive 
battles fought by selfish men for selfish purposes. If we are told in 
our sacred writings of how the Yazads take part on behalf of God-fear- 
ing countries in human battles, how they fight for such countries and 
shower their blessings on them, and on the other hand curse the 
Godless countries, the object of such descriptions is to preach God’s 
message amongst men. 


The arms used by the Yazads in their warfare must not beunder- 


The Arms and tbe 
Army of the Yazads. 


stood to be sharp and fatal instruments such as are 
used by men. For example, the arms used by 
Tir Yazad are only such invisible powers of 


nature as are involved in the phenomena of rain, lightning, steam, 


heat, wind, clouds, hail, etc. These and other beneficent instruments are 
the arms of the Yazads and they constitute their army (see Av&n Yesht 
117). With their help the Yazads keep away all things that obstruct the 
operation of natural laws and spread plenty and prosperity on the earth. 
No sharp instruments, no dagger or sword is needed by the Yazads for 
destroying the power or the forces of evil. We also find words of 
prayer described as the effective arms of the Yazads. Thus Sarosh Yazad 
is said to possess as his arms Ahunavar, Yasna Haptangh&iti, frashush 


manthra, and selections from the Yasna. 


The army of the Yazads is made up of these powers or phenomena 
of nature, Av&n yesht (1 17) makes (his quite clear. “Mishti ji me him 
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Spitama Zarathtfshtra Viren taecha snaejintaecha sraschanataecha 
fayanghuntaecha yenghe avavat haenanim nav-sat&ish hazangha- 
remcha ” * In the direction of the River Ardvisur are to be constantly 
found rain and snow, fog and hail. They are like an army oi 9,00,000 
men belonging to Ardvisur. 


We thus find that the chariots and horses of the Yazads, their 
wars and armies and armour are only allegorical descriptions. Lack of 
proper insight into the meaning of these allegorical descriptions led 
to the introduction in later times of actual chariots with idols of the 
Yazads seated in them, and a type of idol-worship became prevalent 
amongst the people. We find further corroboration of our interpreta- 
tion of those allegorical descriptions in the Avestain the references to 
the abode of the Yazads, the assembly of the Yazads, and their 
friendship towards one another, which we come across in Avestan 
writings. Our interpretation, moreover, finds support in the 
sculpture and architecture of ancient Iran, and we shall now proceed 
to a consideration of this subject, which has a further interest for us 
as bearing witness to the skill and genius of Parsi architects and 
artists of those early days. 


We are familiar with the fact that the art of carving an inscrip- 
tion on stone had been considerably developed 

Persepoils and during the Achaemenian Empire. The Sassanide 
Mount Pasargard. , . ^ , . _ , ^ 

architecture and carvings at Takhte Boston 

and Phiruzabad, famous as they were, were still inferior in 

design and perfection to the creative work of earlier days. The 

beauty of this work has been repeatedly noticed by all travellers in 

Persia, and yet this art, which attained to such perfection in the 

Achaemenian period, was later on manifested in the creation of idols 

of all kinds, and favoured the growth of idol-worship. The ruins of 

places and inscriptions that still exist on the sides of rocks and 

fountains bear witness to the regular museums of carvings and 
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inscriptions which in earlier days must have attracted the admiration 
of the Iranian people. We find amonst these carvings faces of human 
beings, court-scenes, the march of armies, and other warlike pictures, 
war-chariots, hunting scenes, domesticated animals, hunting animals, 
birds, flowers, and foliage, and a variety of other objects. We shall 
confine our attention on tho present occasion to only one aspect of 
these carvings, viz., to the images of fourfooted animals, some of them 
half men, half animals. In the balconies of palaces and in the corners 
of galleries overhanging court-rooms are to be found beautiful carvings 
of winged bulls and Hons with the images of men. Each of these 
carvings is a beautiful example of the skill with which limbs and 
organs belonging to human beings, to quadrupeds and birds, are 
artistically combined in unique designs. One has a head like that of 
the eagle, ears like the horse’s or the donkey’s ears, the body of a lion, 
the feet and the tail of a quadruped, and the neck, the back, and the 
breast of a bird. Another is a lion with wings. A third is an animal 
with two tails and with horns like those of a deer, or a goat. One 
image is like the image of a man upto the waist. But this is combined 
with the tail and the wings of a bird. European travellers conjecture 
that these are imaginary carvings of giants and other strange 
creatures. Similar carvings are to be found in the palace at Niniveh, 
and are familiar in the Hindu Puranas, familiar as gods and goddesses. 
According to the late Mr. K. R. Oama the object of these carvings is 
to proclaim the presence of God in whatever is found to be good and 
noble and powerful amongst men and animals, to manifest in stone 
and rock the omnipotence of the creator. 

The question then arises : are these pictures and images merely the 
product of a fertile imagination and purely mythical ? Or are they, 
on the other hand, representations of true events and familiar facts ? 
We have reasons to believe that these carvings are true representations 
of natural phenomena and the beauties of nature familiar to men. In 
the first place it is not possible that side by side with the pictures of 



battles and battle-chariots, the march of armies, the hunting of 
animals, and other familiar events, the sculptors of those times should 
have carved images and designs of a purely mythical character. In 
the second place on the Astod&ns and on the pillars of the royal 
palaces at Persepolis and mount Pasargard we have carvings of a 
number of planets and other stellar bodies, amongst others we have 
carvings of Khurshed, Mah, and Meher. Khurshedand Mah are carved 
one in the form of a round ball, the other as a segment. Meher is 
pictured as a simple circular wheel, and in later Sassanian times six 
rays of light are carved as radiating from it. We may well suppose 
that all these carvings were not the images of mythical monsters* but 
that they were descriptions of terrestrial and astronomical pheno- 
mena. 


A third reason in support of our view is to be found in the Avesta 
itself. There is a famous picture of a creature 
The Images of having a human form upto the waist, and the wings 

Yazads r ^ ^ a *° f° ur, d on the palaces of Darius 

Hystaspes and Xerxes, and on the AstodAn of Darius. 
This image can be traced to a passage in the Fravardin Yesht, where we 
have an allegorical description of the Farohars, which has been closely 
copied by the Iranian architect. The Fravardin Yesht (69-70) speaks- 
of the Farohar as *‘m&nayen ahe yan n& meredho hupereno”, that is, like 
a young man with the wings of a bird. It is clear that this carving is 
intended to indicate the Farohars or spiritual powers. The Iranian 
architects and designers had acquired their art from Assyrian and other 
foreign sources. Moreover the Fravardin Yesht describes the active 
part taken by the Farohars in the intern ecine struggles of the Iranians 
and their wars against enemies from without, and how they protected 
the Iranians in their struggles (47). The Farohars are the protectors 
of the Kings and the guardians of their palaces (67). They take a 
leading part along with other powers of nature in spreading prosperity 
on the earth ( 22 )> These allegories must have suggested to the 
Iranian monarchs the idea of perpetuating in stone on theif palates 
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and astod&ns these protecting Farohars, Evidently, therefore, the bther 
strange figures that we see carved on palaces and on rocks must be the 
figures of spiritual powers or astral bodies. 

Fourthly, the Avesta attributes to several of the Yazads various 
forms. Yazads like Tir and Beheram are found described as having 
more than one form. Tir Yazad, as an astral body, assumes the forms 
of a young man, a bull, and a horse in each of the three divisions of its 
monthly revolution in the heavens (Tir Yesht 13,16,18.) 'Similarly 
Beheram Yazad assumes the forms of wind, of a bull, a horse, a 
camel, a bo$r, a man, a bird, a sheep, a ram, and a hero. And under 
these ten different forms he proceeds to the help of his worshippers 
(Beheram Yesht 1 - 27 ). This help is a poetic reference to the influence 
of the stars and the planets on the inorganic world and living 
creatures on the earth. The Vendidad describes Beheram Yazad as 
wearing a crown, that is as radiating light (Vendidad XIX, 37). 
AnAhita is spoken of as a beautiful and noble maiden who goes to the 
help of her worshippers (Av&n Yesht 64). When Meher Yazad is in a 
certain position other Yazads — Rashnu, Ohishta, Adar, Ky&ni Khureh, 
and D&mi Upaman — are found moving in their appointed paths. In 
these movements D&mi Upaman assumes the form of a boar (Meher 
Yesht 124-127), Under certain citcumstances the Kyftni Khureh 
assumes the form of a bird (Jamy&d Yesht 35). 

All these forms described in the Avesta are only different signs of 
the Zodiac or constellation forms of the Yazads, and these forms have 
been allegorically described with all the characteristics of men and 
animals. According to these descriptions some have pure white 
bodies, some have their fore-feet shod with golden hoofs, and their 
hind-feet with silver hoofs. Some have golden ears or forehead and 
golden horns, whilst the arms, legs, mouth, tail, etc ., of others are of 
iron. Some wear on their arms beautiful bracelets, and hold in their 
hands a sword with a golen handle and barsam, wear a golden crown 



on their heads, others wear four-cornered earrings, a golden padan 
over their mouth, a golden necklace round their necks, a goMen belt 
round their waist, and clothes of skin studded over with gold and 
silver embroidery. These references to different bodily organs and 
especially to white, golden, and silver colours, are allegorical descrip- 
tions of the light of heavenly bodies and their multi-coloured 
rays. We find, moreover, the names of Meher, Sarosh, Rashnu, and 
of other Yazads and Amshaspands as assuming various forms. At 
one -place these forms of the Amshaspands are praised as beautiful 
(Srir), and wonderful (Verejad&), (Fravardin Yesht 8i). In the 
Fravardin Yesht we have further evidence of the allegorical nature 
of these descriptions where the Sun is specifically spoken of as 
representative of light. In another place amongst the various forms 
attributed to Ohrmazd is mentioned one which is exceedingly 

beautiful (Sraeshtem kehrpem kehrpAm). This form does 

not belong to any living animal, it is only the most brilliant forms of 
the light of heavenly bodies which are described as the forms of 
Ohrmazd (raochAo barejishtem berejimanAm). Yasna 36,6, speaks 
of the light of the Sun as typical of these brilliant lights. It would 
thus appear that the animal forms ascribed to the constellation of 
Yazads and Amshaspands are only allegorical products of the 
poetic imagination of the authors of the Avesta. The early 
astronomers in their attempts at accurate calculations of the 
movements of the stars and planets divided all stellar bodies into 
twelve parts giving them the names of the twelve Zodiacal signs. 
Each Zodical division is called by a different name,— -Leo, Taurus, 
Aires, etc,, Th<5se names were suggested by the forms presented by 
different groups of stars as they moved round the sky, and they were 
intended to be roughly representative of these forms* We can 
understand therefore how Iranian astronomers intended to indicate 
different constellations of stars when they described Tir, Beher&m, 
DAmi Upaman, An&hita, Fravashi, and other Yazads, as assuming, the 
forms of a lamb, a bull, ahorse, a young maiden, a bird, a camel, etc* 
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These allegorical descriptions of the constellation forms of the 
Yazads in later times got embodied into images in 
The Forms of Can- stone, and we find all kinds of strange carvings of 

stellations and creatures, like men with the wings of birds, winged 
their Influence on .. . . , f „ , , f „ / 

Architecture. 1,ons Wlt “ “ ie “ orns °f deer, and bulls on the sides 

of the entrances to the royal palaces, on the 
balconies, in the alcoves of overhanging galleries, and on 
Astod&ns 1 These carvings were evidently inspired by the descriptions 
in the Avesta of the strange forms of the Yazads. These strange 
carvings are representative o£ the beautiful forms of constellations 
in the sky, and other splendid sights of nature. It is a beautiful 
example of how pictorial art can be utilised for familiarising 
men with the facts of astronomy. And though these Iranian 
carvings of the Achaemenian period have no scientific method 
about them, we have in other pla ces in the world, e.g., at Eshneh In 

Egypt, and at Kanya Kumari in the South of India, accurate 

scientific representations of the signs of the Zodiac. 


Our hypothesis is also supported by a reference to the animal 
forms ascribed to the divinities amongst other 
Divinities communities. Amongst the Assyrians and the Semitics 
we find carved images, half-man half-bird, half-man 
half-lion, and half-man half-bull, which were objects of 

worship. The human figure with the wings of a bird carved 
by the Iranians representing a Farohar is to be found also carved with 
some modification on the palaces and temples of the Assyrians, who 
recognised in it the image of their supreme deity Asur. The figure 
representing half-man half-bull is also to be found amongst the 
Assyrians and is known as the image of the god Nin. In the Persian 
“Desatir’' it is known as Beher&m Yazad (the planet Mars) and called 
“ Balr&m Even in the Avesta amongst the many forms which the 


1. These carved figures of the winged bulls and lions to be seen in the palaces of the 
Achhemeuian monarchs are imitated in the architecture of the new Atesh*Behrara at Bombay. 
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poets ascribe to Beherftm and Tir are those of a male, a bull, etc* 
The Assyrian image of the creature half-man half-lion is the represen- 
tation of Narg&l Dev. Amongst the Hindus we have a worship of 
the idol of a god familiar in the Puranas as Nara-Sinh. This name 
resembles the Avestafi name of the Yazad Nairyosangha. There is a 
close resemblance between the images of the Avestan and Assyrian 
Yazads and heavenly deities, e.g., those of Shamas and Khurshed, 
Sin and Mah and Mithra (the morning and evening twilight). This 
parallelism indicates that one out of these two peoples must have been 
influenced by the other. The Aryans and the Semitics belong to two 
different races. Amongst the Assyrians these images had temples 
erected to them where they were worshipped. These Assyrians had 
ruled over the land of Iran for over 520 years before the advent of 
the Achaemenians, and had come into close contact with the Iranians, 
with the result that their Semitic religion must have been brought 
under the influence of Zoroastrianism. Even before the establishment 
of Semitic rule in Iran, certain Aryan Yazads closely resembling the 
deities of the Riga-Veda were familiar to the Iranians, and the 
Semitics must have included these Yazads under different names and 
forms in their own Pantheon, made images of them, and worshipped 
these images, as they were an idol-worshipping people. As Zoroas- 
trianism influenced the Semitic Religion the religion of the foreign rulers 
also left its impress on Zoroastrianism. We can trace .ttiis influence 
of the Assyrians on the Parsis in the architecture and carvings of the 
Achaemenian and Median periods. To this Assyrian influence also 
must be ascribed # the idol-worship that characterised later Zoroas- 
trianism. This idol-worship arose from the fact that the images and 
carvings of deities in the palaces and temples of the Assyrians were 
copies to a large extent of earlier Iranian Yazads known under 
different names. Even though we differentiate between the Aryan 
Yazads and the Assyrian deities for the purposes of our hypothesis 
it is sufliciept to note that these strange forms given to the deifies py 
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the Assyrians were the forms of constellations of stars as the Assyrians 
were well advanced in astronomical science. 

In the Puranas we come across ten forms or avatars of Shri 
Krishna Bhagvan (we have also ten forms in the 
The Paranic Deities. Avesta of BeherAm Yazad). The Hindus make 
idols corresponding to these ten forms, place 
them in temples, and worship them. These idols represent 
creatures half-man half-whale, or half-man half-lion, or half-man 
half- boar, half-man half-tortoise. These avatars of the Puranas have no 
connection with the Yazads of the Avesta. The only parallelism that 
can be drawn is between the Avestan Yazads and the deities of the 
Vedas. The rock carvings of the Iranians were made centuries after 
the composition of the Avesta, and the Puranas in India were written 
centuries after the date of these carvings, and between the Puranic 
avatars and the carvings on the rocks there is a world of difference 
in aim and purpose. The DabestAn describes similar idols of strange 
creatures, they are pictures of the seven planets, but they have no 
resemblance to the Achaemenian carvings on the rocks. The 
description in the Dabest&n seems to be influenced by the description 
of the ten Avatars of Shri Krishna. 

We have already shown elsewhere that the sky was represented 
by the Avestan poets as the palace or abode of the 
The Abodes of the Yazads, and that this allegorical description gave 

Yazads— The Assem- n * se j n j ater tj mes the practice of erecting 
bly of the Yazads. . 

separate temples for each of the Yazads and placing 

idols of these Yazads for the benefit of worshippers. Now Astronomy is 

familiar with the twelve divisions to which all constellations of stars are 

assigned, and these divisions are known as Zodiacal signs or abodes, in 

which the different stars and planets are found to be moving. We have 

a corresponding description of the heavenly abode of the Yazads in the 

Avesta. Thus we are told in the Yeshts about Meher, Srosh, Rasbnu, 
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Tir, Anihita, Chista, and other Yazads and Amshaspands, that they 
have their Vaedhayan ”, their “ Maeyan,” i.e., then palace, 
nmSna, f< i.e., their abode, and their “ HavAyaon ”, Sanskrit 
“ Svayaoni,” i.e., the home of the deities. AH these are the appointed 
positions in the sky of the different constellations. The heavenly 
paths of these Yazads are known as “ Pathan ’* or “ PAntAn ”, 

We have also in thd Avesta references to a heavenly assembly 
(vyAkhma hanjaman) of the Yazads and Amshaspands. We are told in 
the GAhe Rapithvan “we praise and worship this assembly and Anjmnan 
of the Amshaspands ”. Sraosh Yazad after his victory over his enemies 
is said to have proceeded towards this assembly of the Amshaspands 
(Yasna 57,12 1. The fire called “Urvftjista” is said to have been a member' 
of an assembly (Fravardin Yesht 85 ). Nairyaosangha is characterised in 
the Yendidad as one who graces the Anjuman by his presence, and 
also as one who brings together a big assemblage. Meher Yazad is 
similary spoken of as a member of an assembly (Meher Yesht 6i). 
He is also proclaimed to be the president of this assembly (UyAkha- 
nanAm vyAkhano), (Meher Yesht 65 ). These descriptions of the 
assembly of the Yazads and Amshaspands, of its president and 
members, remind us of the constellations of stars and planets. 

We are also told of the friendship of the Yazads and Amshaspands 
(hakhaya) and other members of the assembly 
The Friend htp3 of which is indicative ot the close connection between 

"the Yazads. Yazads and other powers in this or that constell- 

“ ation. Meher Yesht (51) 9peaks of the friendship 
betweenKhorshed Yazad and the Amshaspands. These Amshaspands 
could only mean the planets connected with the Solar System. The 
six Amshaspands from Behaman to Amardad or seven including Ahura 
Mazda are not so much spiritual entities as the planetary bodies that 
form part of the Solar System. We have clear indications in the 
Avesta of the meaning underlying the idea of the friendship of the 
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Amshaspands and the Sun. Thus we are told that in the process by 
which the light of the Sun and the Moon reaches the earth hundreds 
and thousands of Yazads and Amshaspands take a part. As ether and 
the atmosphere play a part in spreading light from a scientific point 
of view, so in the Avesta “ RAm ” and “ Vayu ” play this part. 

These are natural agents engaged in the production of 
light. Meher is the element corresponding to light, and Ram 
is ether. “Vayu” is wind and “Thw&sha”is the atmosphere. 
We can thus understand the reason for assigning importance to the 
part played by the Amshaspands and the Yazads in spreading light 
over the earth. BAm, Ashi, Asm&n, MArespand and Aner&n are not 
to be regarded as the names of five Yazads. They are in truth 
natural elements co operating in producing the phenomena of 
light. Thus for instance Meher is recognised as a spiritual 
Yazad (Meher Yesht 13 ) — '• Mainyava Yazata”. Meher Yesht 105 
associates with Meher other Yazads as spiritual antities (Mithraschita 
mainyava ”). The Khurshed Yesht describes in appreciative terms the 
friendship of the Sun and the Moon. Science has taught us that the 
Moon and various other bodies shine not with their own lights but 
with borrowed lights. We can thus understand the allegorical 
description of the friendship between these two bodies and other 
planets. As the Moon shines with the borrowed light of the Sun 
(“ Yatha m&ongho hv&raoshno'’), 1 we are told that Meher causes his 
body to glimmer (with the light of the Sun), (“Yatha tanum 
raochayeiti). It shines with the brilliancy of Tir (“yenghio ainiks 
brijaiti Yatha tishtryo st&rahe”) “whose chariot is caught up first, 
0 Spitama by him who borrows his light from the Sun (“hub&mya”), 

l The translators of this expression “ hvaraokhshna ” ha ve taken it to be another form 
Of" Kh£-raokhshna, ” that is, shining of its own light. I would derive it from “bvara- 
raokhshna ”, the middle “ra n having been dropped, and it may be compared with "hu- 
bamya •’ occurring in the same passage. I take it to mean 14 that which obtains light from 
the Sun or “ shining with the light of the sun", a meaning which is born? put by fyct* 
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by him who is never deceived by the most brilliant creations*’ (“yatha 
damAn sraosbtAish ”) Meher Yesht 5. The descriptions thus given 
in the Zoroastrian Scriptures are borne out by the revelations of Science 
in our own times. Similarly we have a vague reference to unknown 
friends in Sarosh H Adokht, where there is an evident reference to 
constellations to which Meher, Sarosh, Rashnu, Gov Ad. Ashishvangha, 
AstAd, and other Yazads belong. Meher Yesht 45 speaks of eight 
friends of Meher. Even according to the description in the Avesta 
these friends are the followers of Meher who have their own paths in 
the heavens and they are called by the names of Ashishvangha, 
PArendi, NairehAmvareti, KyAni Khureh, the Fravashis, ThwAsha, 
DAmi-Upaman,and the organiser of the assembly of all holy Mazdyas- 
nians (Nairyosangha), 1 (Meher Yesht 66). These eight friends are 
also described as keeping a keen eye on all who displease Meher, and 
on all evil-minded persons who are liable to break their promises 
(Meher Yesht 45). As they are Yazads presiding over the light of 
material bodies moving in the skies, so they are also spoken of as 
Yazads presiding over special moral virtues. Besides these eight 
friends, Rashnu and BeherAm have been spoken of as the special friends 
of Meher (Meher Yesht 79-80). 

We have attempted in this article, as will be seen, to identify a 
few of the Yazads with planets and other stellar 
Concluding bodies the planets and the stars with their regular 

Reflections. movements have been spoken of as the Y azads, 

the revolving sky as the chariot o£ the Yazads, the 
forces with the help of which they perform their movements as the 
horses of the Yazads. The Yazads are described as fighting with those 
forces that counteract their uniform movements, and these forces 

I In the Vendidad we have described to us the connection of Nairyosangha with the 
assembly of holy persons, Vendidad XIX, 34, speaks of Nairyosangha as a messenger who 
brings the commands of Ahura Mazda to the souls of the good in the heavenly assembly. 
Meher Yesht 52 describes Nairyosangha as riding a chariot along with Meher Yazad, in 
Other words, as moving on his appointed path in the heavens. 



uojderlyinff the uniform movements themselves are characterised as 
armies or as arms of various kinds. The stellar bodies and their con- 
stellations are pictured as animals with various forms, the signs of the 
Zodiac as the abode oi the Yazads, the Solar System and other systems 
as the assembly of the Yazads. Some of them are spoken of as 
members of the Assembly, others as presidents, and the relations 
between different constellations as friendship between the Yazads. 
These descriptions bear witness to the insight into astronomical 
phenomena of the scholars who wrote the Avestan Texts. European 
scholars as well as scholars in the East have often dismissed these 
descriptions of the Avesta as simple poetical allegories without any 
attempt at understanding their significance. So far as I know this 
has been the first attempt at an interpretation which brings out the 
astronomical significanceof these descriptions. So far our interpretation 
of the Avesta has been confined within a strictly philological sphere 
tracing the meaning of words through changes in their form. There 
is still a vast field for research and investigation, which may bring to* 
light the wisdom and knowledge contained in our sacred literature. 
The writings bearing on these astronomical facts which we have 
endeavoured to indicate must have been composed at a particular 
epoch 1 of history. The collection of writings known as the Avesta 

I After the end of the reign of the Kyaaian Monarch Gushtasp, an Iranian tribe seems 
to have invaded Babylon and to have conquered Chaldaea. The historian Barosus speaks 
of two centuries of the rule of the followers of Zoroaster in Chaldaea where eight chief priests 
are said to have succeeded one another as rulers under the name of ‘ 4 Zarathushtrotemo. ” 
If this statement can be relied on, it may well be that after the overthrow of the Kydnian 
rule and before the commencement of the Assyrian domination Zoroastrian scholars in 
Chaldaea may have acquired and completed their knowledge of Astronomy which subsequently 
fojind its way into the Yeshts. Chaldaea was at one time the seat of astronomical 
learning and astronomical knowledge had spread from Chaldaea to Assyria, Rome, and 
Greece. The Chaldaeans were thus advanced in astronomical Science, and they were also 
familiar with the worship of the Heavenly Y&zads as it prevailed amongst the Mazdyasnians. 
Itjifr thus easy to understand the connection between the Yazads worshipped by the MaZ- 
dyasnians and the recently acquired knowledge of astronomical phenomena. 
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was composed at different times by different hands. Knowledge of 
astronomical facts Is not found uniformly in all parts of the Avesta. 
It is especially found in tHe Yeshts where it is intimately associated 
with profound moral teaching The Yeshts belong, as regards their 
composition, to the latest period, with the result that it is in them 
that we find Iranian scholars embodying their astronomical knowledge. 
This knowledge is conveyed in a poetic garb, and their importance 
emphasised by giving to it a religious imprint. The poets have made 
vague references to the influence on our material world of the stars 
and planets and then movements. These movements have been 
characterised as the march of armies, and the various forms which 
the constellations assume described as so many different forms of 
animals. The gifts and bounties of these spirits that preside over 
material and spiritual life are simply the imperceptible influences 
of the stellar bodies on this material world of ours. We profit by 
these gifts and we are all indebted for them to the author of all 
bounties, Ahura Mazda. The seeds of astronomical knowledge thus 
sown by the authors of the later Avestan writings did not, however, 
fructify. The ages that followed lost touch with astronomical science. 
The allegories were taken literally, and gave rise to idol-worship. 
The allegorical descriptions by the Avestan poets of the stellar con- 
stellations were in later times interpreted as descriptions of strange 
animals, whose forms were translated into stones, and which became 
the objects of reverence for the masses. And this idol-worship was 
confirmed and strengthened by contact with neighbouring communi- 
ties who had long been accustomed to the worship of human forms 
in stone. 

Though pur earliest Aryan ancestors had never been proficient 
in the art of carving on stones or rocks, the Iranians of later days 
had learnt this art of carving images and inscriptions from neigh- 
bouring non-Zoroastrian communities like the Assyrians, the Egyptians, 
.and the Babylonians. Though this art had led these neighbouring 
15 
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communities to idol-worship, there can be no doubt that amongst 
the Iranians this art was employed in the first instance In glorifying 
the beauties of the stellar lights, and the bounties of a Creator who 
was the author of these lights The early Iranians looked upon these 
products of creative art as symbols of the powers behind them, and 
there is nothing in the shape of historical evidence to indicate that In 
the earlier days these poetic creations in stone on the rocks and palaces 
were worshipped, or that images of this type were associated in any 
way with their prayers, or were placed in their prayer-halls. In later 
times, however it appears that two of the Achaemenian monarchs had 
employed sculptors in making images of Yazads like Meher, Anlhifca, 
and others, had placed these images in their halls of prayer, and en- 
couraged their worship. History does not give us any indication as 
to the detailed structure of these images. It may be noticed, however, 
that the Iranians excelled the Assyrians and other neighbouring com- 
munities in so far as the genius of their sculptors was manifested in 
the handling of stone and rocks, whereas the Assyrians and the 
Egyptians worked with brick and mortar. 


The art of sculpture and engraving in stone seems to have been 
brought to Iran under the rule of the Achaemeuides, and to have been 
fostered by the encouragement of the monarchs themselves. This art 
of carving in stone assumed two forms, one was that of carving inscri- 
ptions in stone, and the other that of carving images and designs of 
all kinds. The Achaemenian Monarchs were far-sighted enough to 
understand the desirability of preserving the memories of great 
political events by inscriptions in stone. It was necessary that the 
forms of the letters and signs used in these inscription s should be as 
simple as possible as they bad to be carved in stone, and these signs 
became known in later times as the cuneiform language. The pictures 
and designs associated with these inscriptions were also of two kinds. 
There were carvings in stone of various kinds of animals and 



political events, and there were also carvings of stellar phenomena 
and heavenly bodies. The Achaemenian sculptors frequently made 
* statues of different kinds of animals, and as a result they were tempt- 
ed into making statues and images of the heavenly Yazads. Cyrus 
and Xerxes seem to have welcomed this activity of the Jraniap artists,, 
and the practice soon arose of organising during war processions of 
chariots with images of Yazads seated by them, thus sowing ,the seeds 
of.idol- worship. Upto this time the places of prayers amongst the 
Parsis were exempt from any taint of idol-worship. But even these 
were soon affected by the example of neighbouring nations, and two 
of the later Achaemenian monarchs, Ardeshir II, and Darab III, 
facilitated the spread of idol-worship by introducing the images of 
different Yazads into diff erent places of worship. The famous monarchs 
of the Achaemenian dynasty had at one time made Europe and Asia 
alike tremble at their name by their power and influence. They had 
glorified the name of Parsis in distant lands, and in this work they 
had employed all their resources, their wealth, and their power, and 
yet all these services were overshadowed by the idol-worship and 
superstitious demonology which they had encouraged. The memory 
of their deeds was partially preserved in Greek history and in the 
writings of the Jews and other communities. But the great Parsi 
monarchs who belonged to the Sassanide dynasty, and who had spent 
considerable energy and all their wealth in bringing together the 
historical materials relating to their famous predecessors consciously 
or unconsciously remained indifferent to the work and the achieve- 
ments of theAchagmenian monarchs. It was left to the European trave^- 
llers of a later day to bring to the notice of the world the greatness of 
their achievements, and we Parsis are under an immense debt of 
obligation to these enterprising Western Scholars. Barring their 
undesirable encourgement of idol-worship these Achaemenian mon- 
archs were true Zoroastrians in other respects. The devil-worship 
which they encouraged appears to have begun about 558 B. C., to 
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have spread over the entire land about 404 B. 0 ., and to have come to* 
an end with the establishment of Sassanian rule in 226 B. C, 

With the rule of the Sassanides began a brighter era for the* 
country, Ardashir Babakan planned out a comprehensive scheme 
for the progress and advancement of his subjects, and carried it out 
to a large extent with the help of the resources at his command. He 
applied himself in the first instance to the work of eradicating all 
elements of demon-worship from the Zoroastrian Religion, and lifted 
his subjects out of the ignorance into which they had been plunged 
by his encourgement of arts and industries. He built Atesh-Beher&ms 
as memorials of his great political and religious achievements, and he 
also appears to have encouraged the formation of new settlements in 
the lands under his command. In the building of the Atesh-Beher&ms 
he had two or three ends in view. One of these was to consolidate 
and unify the communities under common political and religious 
institutions. Another object that he might have had in view, might 
have been to lift his subjects into the light of knowledge, and to show 
them the way to a better life by destroying all elements of devil- 
worship. These Atesh-Beher&ms were places where fire was made 
jan object of reverence as a symbol of the light that dissipates physical, 
moral, and spiritual darkness. The fire represents, on the one hand, 
ihe knowledge of arts and industries, ^which delivers men from ignor- 
ance and intellectual stagnation, and on the other hand the moral insight 
which promotes the spiritual welfare of men. But it is a symbol only, 
.and anyone who worships any material element may be regarded 


ias a sinner. 



DIVISION OF TIME IN THE AGE OF THE YASNA 
THE TH1RTY.THREE RATUS. 

“Nivaedhyemi Hank&ryemi vispaeibyo aeibyo rutbyo yoi henii 
:ashahe ratavo thrayascha thris&nscha mizadishta pairish-h^yanaya 
yoi henti ashahe yat vahishtahe Mazdo-frasAsta Zarathushtro 
fraokhta. 

“ I announce and proclaim all these Ratus and prepare for a 
sacrifice these as also the requisites of ritual. They are the 33 Ratus of 
righteousness who come close to u h&vane (“Gah”) masters of right- 
eousness taught by Mazda and proclaimed by Zarathushtra”. (Yasna 8 , 1 ). 

In this paragraph of the Yasna there is a description of the 
division of time according to the latest reformed methods of the age. 
The solar year of 365 days is divided here into days and months. The 
day is further sub-divided into five parts, each part being known a* 
“ Ratu. ” In the A vesta we find the word u Ratu ” used in different 
senses. One of these resembles the Sanskrit “ 353 ”, and con- 
veys the idea of season, time, climatic periods, etc : We shall here 
use the Persian equivalent 44 G&h ” to indicate the meaning. 

The second of the five G&hs is known as “ H&vani ” Tho reason 
for the importance attached to “H&vani ” in tho passage under consider- 
ation is to be found in the importance attached to the Homa ceremony 
(Soma ceremony) in the Yasna. In the early days the Homa ceremony 
was held in tho greatest honour amongst the Hindu Saints and tho 
Mazdyasniaus Shaoshyants. Both amongst the Brahmins and Zoroas- 
trians special times were appointed for the ceremony, and there is a 
remarkable parallelism in the names . associated with the ceremony in, 
.Sanskrit and Avesta. 
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These times for the ceremony have been called the three 44 Savans ”, 
which corresponds to theAvestan “havan”. Amongst the Zoroastrians 
also we find three such 44 havans ”, and Dr. Haug long ago pointed in 
the Yasna evidence of two out of these three 4< havans ”, the first 
being called “ Fratar havan" and the second 4 ‘ Upar havan (Yasna 
10 , 2 ). The latter has been called by our Mobeds the ceremony of 
straining tho juice of “ homa The reason for this reference to two 
havans is that the ceremony is exclusively associated with the Yasna. 
The first of them is associated with the commencement of the Yasna, 
the second occurs in connection with Yasna 2 7. The third havan 
(that of straining the juice of homa) has no relation with the Yasna, 
with the result that we find no reference to it in the Yasna, This third 
havan occurs before sunset in connection with the ceremony of the 
Vcndidad, and it is especially associated with the ceremony known as 
44 Nirange Din The parallelism between the three havans and tho 
three Savans of the Brahmins bears witness to the racial affinities 
between the Parsis and the Hindus. 

Associated with the ceremonies of Yasna is the ceremony 
of straining the homa juice in the day time am! from the 
latter is derived its importance, and one can understand the 
meaning of 44 havani 19 Or 44 the time for straining the homa juice ”. 
The 33 Ratus or Chiefs, who are said to be close to u havani in Yasna 
l,lo, can only be understood in connection with the Hftvani Gah. 
Round about Havani are four other G&lis whose names are to be found 
in the Yasna. These five Gfths are the five divisons of the day, and it 
is these divisons of the day that can throw light on the 33 Ratus, and 
also on the connection between these divisions of the day and the H&vani 

Otih. 
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Corresponding to the divisions ofthe day in the Yasna are to he found 
divisions of the month and the year, and the paragraph we have already 
spoken of (i, IO) which makes a reference to the 33 Ratus, follows on 
these divisions. I believe that the object of the writer of Yasna 1, lo # 
must have been to connect these 33 Ratus wich the month and the year 
as ranch as with the day. Ervad Sheriarji has compared the word 
“ HAvan # ’ with Sanskrit “S&van”. and takes it to mean the Solar year, 
and thus arrives at 33 divisions of the year. Now in the Vedas the word 
“S& van” is used not only with the year but in connection with the 
month and the day. And as in the Avesta importance is attached to 
the time of the u Hctvani”, so the Vedic “S&van” is regarded as most 
important in connection with the divisions of time. Thus the word 
“HAvum*’ must have been used in the passage under consideration in 
connection with the Ratus of the year, the month, and the day. Thus 
if there are 33 Ratus of the day, the month, and the year, the Ratus 
of the year, the month and the day must be closely inter-connected. 

This is what 1 find in reference to the description of the Ratus in 
the Avestan Books. We find in the Avesta three classes of Ratus, 
“Anya” = 4t Divisons of the day”, “MAhya”= 4t Divisions of the 
month”, “ YAirya” = “ Divisions of the ordinary year ”, and along with 
these “ Saredh r = “ Divisions of the solar year ”, 

Though we find this passage in the Yasna and in Vispered, we do 
not find a uniform account of the division of the year into 33 Ratus. 
In the Yasna we find the full coiuplomet of 33 Ratus in connection with 
the month and the days, but with regard to the year and its seasons we 
only find six names. Further as regards the solar year, we only come 
across the name 44 Saredh”, there is no reference to its sub-divisons. 
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Though the Vispered mentions the full complement o£ the Ratusof the 
month and the day, we have reason to believe that the passage of the 
Vispered does not belong to the original text, but is an interpolation of 
the passage by some later hand of Yasna I, io. We knowt hat interspersed 
between the Has of the Yasna are portions of the Vispered. The reason 
why there is no reference to the 33 Ratus of the year in Yasna is that 
the passage in question forms part of a common everyday ritual. We 
must therefore look beyond the Yasna in search of the Ratus of the year. 
The Vispered is known to be associated with an annual ritual, and the 
Ratus of the year which we fail to discover in the Yasna we find 
mentioned in their full complement in the Vispered. It must be noted, 
as we shall point out again later on, that in the division of the Ratus of 
the year no account is taken of the sub-divisions of the month and the 
day. So also in the Ratus of the month no reference occurs to the sub- 
divisions of the year and the day, and in the Ratus of the day there is 
no mention of the sub-divisions of the year and the month. There are a 
few exceptions in the case of some sub-divisions of Ratus. Most of these 
latter are destinct and while it is possible to understand the inter- 
relations of some of them, others present difficulties, and it is even 
difficult to understand how the number 33 was arrived at. 

We find a description of the divisions of the day in a passage of 
the Yasna which forms part of a daily prayer. 
Ihe 33 Ratus ol This description includes the five divisions of the 

the Day. day known as u G&hs” and their names, also the 

names of the patrons or guardians who preserve 

order in these divisions and the names ol: the corresponding yazads. 


1. Asnya. 


2 . H&van i. 
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3 * 

SAvanghi, 

14. Dakhyum. 

25 - 

BeherAm. 

4 . 

Visya. 

15. ApAm-napAt. 

26 . 

V anain ti -uparatat. 

5 - 

Meher 1 2 . 

16 . AvAn. 

27. 

Ushahin. 

6. 

RAm 1 . 

, 17. Aivisruthrem. 

28. 

Berejaya. 

7 - 

Rapithwin. 

18. Aibigaya 3 . 

29. 

NmAnya. 

8 . 

FrAdat Fshu. 

19. FrAdat-VispAm 
HujyAiti. 

30. 

Sraosh. 

9 . 

Zantum. 

20. Zarathushtrotemo. 3 1. 

Rashnu. 

10. 

Ardibehesht. 

21. F ravashyo. 

32. 

Ashtart. 

11. 

Adar. 

22. Genao. 

33 - 

The Ratu of the 

12. 

Uzayeirin. 

23. Yairya 8 


day on which 

« 3 - 

FrAdat-vir. 

24 .' Am. 


the Yasna is 
being recited. 


The Ratus of the month include two 

fortnights of fifteen days 

The 

33 Ratus of 

each, and the names of the three other Ratus, as 
follows : 


the Month. 


1 . M&hya. relating to the month. 

I. Andarmah, the Ratu of the first half of the month, 

IS. The 15 days of the first half of the lunar month. 

1. PurrnAh Vishtpath, the Ratu of the second half of the month. 

15. The 15 days of the second half of the lunar month. Compare 
“ Panchdas mAo nerefsaiti ” 


33 

1. References to the close connection between the Yazads and the divisions of time 
are often met with in the A vesta (Yasna 2, and 6, 20.) 

2. In the Gahe Aivisruthrem, *‘Aibigaya ,, has been recognised as a special Ratu. 

3. Just as amongst the Ratus of the month we find “Mahya” referred to, and 

amongst the Fatus of the year “ Yairya ” and k Sarcdh ” aie encountered, so in the 

Khashnuman of the Yasna as well as at the end of the Yasna we find a reference to “Ayar 19 

- ** day ”, and *' Asnya ” = 4 * * * Divisions of the day. r ’ 

16 
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We do not find here the precise number of days of the first and?' 
second half of the lunar month. 

The number 1 5 occurs, but not the names of the days. 

The Gathic passage “ ke yfi m&o ukshyeiti nerefsaiti thwat. ” does 
not mention the precise number of days corresponding to the division 
noted above. 


In all these cases it is left to common sense to determine the days 
and their numbers. We find in Yasna 1 6 a reference to the thirty 
days of the month and their names. The month is divided into four 
weeks, and the names of the thirty days used in our prayers are evidently 
derived from this source. But though we find in the A vesta the names 
of the thirty days mentioned in serial order, we do not find the twelve 
months of the year mentioned in any serial order, which 
evidently leads us to conjecture that the twelve months of the 
year may not have been included in the 33 Ratus of the year. We find 
the names of six months in the AfringAne G&h&mbar corresponding to 
the seasonal jashansso also in the Yasna and other Avestan writings we 
find an injunction to mention the names of the month in the course of 
prayers. There can thus be no room for doubt that the names of the 
twelve months of the year weres pecificallv determined in the earliest 
Avestan period. 


We find the Ratus of the year mentioned in serial order in the 
Vispered, also the names of the Gahamb&rs, also 

11 D iL. l 


The 33 Ratus of the year* 


x us uu naius ui vcai * . » , . ( , . l • l , 

the names ol the five days which are to 
he added at the end of the year to complete the Solar 
year ( that is, the names of the Gathas ), the names of certain 
prayers dedicated to some intercalary days, and finally the names of all 
varieties of things created by God both corporeal and spiritual connected 
with these days (ratavo mainyavan&m rataino gaethanam), and the* 
names of the Ratus associated with them. 
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YAirya. 

Vohukhsbathra Mithra Rim 

Maidhyozarem. 

Vahisht&ishti. 

Maidhyoshaem. 

Dahma ifriti. 

Paitishahj^a. 

Dahma Nar. 

Ayftthrim. 

D£mi Upaman. 

Maidhy&irya 

Airy am an I shy a. 

Hamaspathmaedhya. 

Fshush M&nthra 1 2 3 . 

Staota Yasna. 

Hadhaokhta 2 . 

Saredh. 

Ahunavairya. 

Ashotn. 

Ycnghehatftm. 

Ahunavaiti. 

Gen ft 0. 

Ahumal Raiumat. 

Y asna Haptanghaiti. 

Ardhvi ( = Anahit). 

Ushtavaiti. 

Gairi. 

Spentftmainyu. 

Verethraghna. 

Y ana i n ti- U j >a rata t . 

Ahuiri Frashna*. 


Tho names of those 33 Ratus must have been determined by some 
special reason into which we have no complete insight. It is the number 
33 which is of interest to us, not the names of the individual Ratus, 
with regard to whom there is still room for research by scholars. 

1. These Ratus arc also found amongst the Ratus of the days, because they are, sub- 
divisions of the Ratus themselves. Thus in the Ratu of the day “ Gahe Havani ” we find, 
as sub-divisions, the Ratus “ Mithra ” and “ Ram And in the Ratu “ Vohu Khshathra ” 
whieh belongs to the year we have as sub-divisions the same “ Mithra'’ and “ Ram’'. 

2. Though ** fshush nmnthra ” and “ Iladhaokbta ” are not written separately, they 
have been regarded as separate Ratus like “ Aibigaya", a Ratu of the day. 

3. The second senterce of Yasna i, 9, is not, connected with the description of the 
Ratus, because we do not encounter in it the words ** ashaono ashahc rathwo”. 
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Ervad Sheriarji after very careful investigation into the question 
-has divided the year under five heads into “ Ayar ”, “ Asnya ”, “MAhya ”, 
“ YAirya ”, and “ Saredh ”, and concludes that the 33 Ratus may be 
assigned in the following manner to these five divisions : 

1. Under “Asnya” we have the five sub-divisions “Ushahin”, 
HAvan”, “ Rapithwin ”, “Uzayeirin ”, “ Aivisruthrem 

2. Under “MAhya” we have “antaremAh”, “ perenomAh”, and 
M Yishtpath 

3. Under “ YAirya ” wo have the six sub-divisions “Maidhyozarem ”, 
“ Maidhyoshaem ”, “ Paitisha hma ”, “ AyAthrim ”, “ MaidhyAirya ”, and 
“ Hamaspathmaedhya 

4. Under “Saredh’' we have the ten days of FravardegAn. 

5. Under “Ayar” we have the nine Jashans, “Dae DAdAi Ahur- 
mazd”, “JBahaman”, “ Ardibahesht”, “ Sheherevar ”, “ SpandArmad ”, 
“Khurdad”, “AmardAd*’, “ Geush-tashan *\ “ Geush-Urvan ” (“Gosh”) 
and “ Adar” 1 

The late Mr. K. It. Carna gives us the list of the Ratus as follows, 
made up of twelve Ratus of Yasna 1, and twenty-one Ratus of Vispered 
I : Ushahin, HAvan, Rapithwin, Uzayeirin, Aivisruthrem, NmAnya, 
Yisya, Zanturn, Dakhyum, Zarathrushtrotem, AndarmAh, PurmAh, 
Maidhyozarein, Maidhyoshom, Paitishahya, AyAthrim, MaidhyAirya, 
Hamaspathmaedhya, Staota- Yasna, Ahunavairya, Ashavahishta, Yen^he- 
hAtAm, Ahunavad, Ushtavad, Spentomad, Vohu Khshathra, Vahistoisht, 
Dahma afriti, AiryemA ishyo, Kshusho-MAnthra, HAdokht, Ahuiri 
frashni. 

M. Anquetil du Perron and Prof : Harlez understand the Ratus to 
be names of all the requisites which are used in the ceremonial of the 
Yasna, whereas other European scholars have associated the Ratus with 
divisions of time. 

I. See files of the Rest Goftar from the 29th of October to the 26th of November 1905. 
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Ervad Rustomji Jamaji Meherji Rana gives us the following list of 
the 33 Ratus : 


I. 

Ahurmazd. 

12 . 

Fr&dat-Fshu. 

23. Andarmeih. 


Bahaman. 

13- 

Ashavahishta. 

24. Purm&h. 

3. 

Ardibehesht 

14. 

Uzayeirin. 

25. Vishtpathm&h. 

4 - 

Sheherevar, 

15 - 

Fr&dat-Vir. 

26. Madhyozarem, 

5 - 

Aspand&rmad 

16. 

Bere Zato. 

27. Madhyoshem. 

6. 

Khurd&d. 

17. 

Aivisruthrem. 

28. Peteshem. 

7- 

Amard&d. 

18. 

Fr&dat-Visp&m- 

Hujy&iti. 

29., Ay&threm. 

8. 

H&van. 

19. 

Aslion&m- 

Fravashin&m 

30. Medhy&rem. 

9 . 

S&vangh. 

20. 

Ushahin. 

31. Hamaspeth- 
medem. 

10. 

Meher. 

21. 

Berejya. 

32. Saredh. 

11. 

Rapithavan. 

22. 

Sraosh. 

33. The day on which 
the Yasna cere- 
mony is to be 
performed 2 . 


We have so far cited the opinions of a number of scholars. No 
satisfactory solution of the problem has yet been offered, and there is 
room enough for further research work on the part of scholars. We 
believe some light on the question may be obtained from a careful con- 
sideration of three words which occur in Yasha T, io. These are the 
words u Ratu \ “ThrayascliaThris&nsclni 16 Havani”. The following 
observations which I offer in connection with the changes in meaning 
which these three words have undergone will be of interest to scholars. 


With regard to the word “Ratu” we have hitherto taken it to 
hidicate a division of time and the name of the 

the Vishtasp Yestat. 

Yazad presiding over that division, corresponding 


2 . Rivayat of Dastur Darab Hamajiar. P: 56. 
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to the meaning of the Sanskrit “ ”• But there is another 

meaning which attaches to the word “ Ratu ” corresponding to the 
Pahlavi Persian “ Rad ”, viz:, u a chief”. In one place in the Avesta 
the 33 Ratus have been characterised as 33 chiefs or leaders. This 
passage which occurs in the VishtAsp Yesht, deserves consideration. 
Here a third person offers prayers for King Oushtasp in the name of 
Zarathushtra commencing with the words ‘* Dalimo Ahmi AfrivachAo 

This passage stands as an exception amongst the passages which 
bear on prayers in the Avesta. 

The passage in question is not written by a competent hand. Its 
language is faulty, and it contains a number of interpolations of words, 
sentences, and passages from other parts of the Avesta. It must have 
been written at a time when people had lost living touch with the 
Avestan language. We find in this passage the names of a number of 
Ratus or chiefs, and immediately following occur the words “ yoi 
henti ashahe ratavo thrayascba thrisAnsclia nazdisht pairishAvanayo.” 
In a following paragraph the Ratus have the adjective “thrAtotemo” 
applied to them which means “ give complete protection ”, an appro- 
priate adjective for the Ratus mentioned here. Though we do not dis- 
cover in this passage (14-18) the complete list of 33 chiefs (we have only 
20 mentioned), evidently the author intended to indicate the full com- 
plement of 33 chiefs. The 20 names are as follows : Alumnazd, Sarosh. 
the MazdayasniDin, HAvanAn, A tare vakhsh,Fraba retar, A beret, AsnAiar 
Rathwishkar, Sraoshavarez, MAnpat, Vispat, Zand pat, Dehpat, a pious 
youth, a youth conversant with the Scriptures, Khaetvadath. DanghAurvis, 
Humaya Pairijathna, and the house-wife. 

Though we do not find the complete list of the 33 chiefs in the* 
VistAsp Yesht we can obtain this list from other 
s ources, especially from Vispered III, from which 
evidently the writer of the passage in the Visht&sp Yesht borrowed his 
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list. Vispered III, 1-5, contains a complete list of these chiefs. The 
author of Visht&sp Yesht was very negligent in his work of making out 
a list of the chiefs of the Religion. That he was evidently thinking of 
the chiefs of the Religion is clear from the use of the specific number 
indicated by 44 thrayascha thris&nscha His negligence is evidenced 
by his omission from the list of those who are mentioned in the Vispered 
as twice approved by their bravery, heroism, and power exercised on 
behalf of the Mazdayasdian Religion, viz “ Athorn&n”. 44 Rathesht&r ”, 
and ,4 V&strayosh With the help of the Vispered I endeavour to make 
up a complete list of the chiefs as follows : 

The 33 Chiefs of the Religion. 
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Ahurmazd. 

Beheman. 

Ardibehesht. 

Shehcrevar. 

S pander mad. 

Khord^d. 

Amardad. 


5 

6 
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3 - 

f Athorn&n. 
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I. C: Yoi hapta amesh&spentii hukhshthra hudhdongho. 


Y avanukhdhavachangh. 

Khaetvadath. 

Danghauvirs. 

HumAya Pairijathna. 

Nman-pathni. 

A Rightous woman. 

A Righteous man. 

In this list we have the names of the Amshaspands as well as the names 
of chiefs in this corporeal world of ours.. Amongst the latter Zarathushtra 
is not given the first place, but is only included amongst the Saoshyants. 

Of the 33 chiefs referred to in the Vispered we find the names of 
22 in the Ujiran and the Aivisruthrem GAhs. In 
Aivisruthrem Gah. the Ujiran GAh we find the names of the seven officiat- 
ing Mobeds (eight, if we include the Joti), and the names of fifteen other 
chiefs are to be found in the Aivisruthrem GAh. And the list of 33 is 
made up by the names of 1 8 other chiefs derived from other sources, 
I cannot account for the occurrence in this list of names connected with 
the instruments of the ceremonials, and it may also be noted that the 
names of Zarathushtra and his successors, the Zarafchushtrotemo, occur 
twice. The list is as follows : Aivisruthrem, Aibigaya, Atash, Asman 
HAvan, Ayanghaen II a van, Zor, Aivyaonghan, Barest nan. Ap, Urvar, 
Urvan, FrAdat- VispAm-HujyAiti, Zarathushtra, Manthra Sperita, Geush 
Urvan, Zarathuslitrotemo, Zarathushtra, AthornAn, RatheslitAr, VAstra- 
yosh, MAnpat, Zandpat, Delipat, Yavan Humanangha, Yavan Ukhdha 
Vachangh, Khaetvadath, Dangh&urvis, Hmn Ay a Pairijathna, NmAn, 
Patlmi, A righteous woman, A righteous man, and ZarathushtratemO. 

We find in this list 8 names of instruments connected with the 
ceremoniah Subsequently these 8 names evolved into 33, due to the 
misreading of a Pahlavi word We have already come across the word 
“ HAvani ”, the name of the second out of the five GrAhs. We have in 
the A vesta “HAvan ”, which is the name of a familiar instrument associa- 
ted with the ceremonial, viz a mortar and pounder. These two Avestan. 
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words ajr $ written in Pahlavi in one and the same form of letters, so 
that the word could be read on both as “H&vani” and “HAvan'\ Lack 
of care in later times in reading the word led the Dasturs to interpret 
Yasna 1, 10, as meaning the *33 instruments of ceremonial close to 
•‘HAvln'* (mortar and,, pounder), and to maintain that there was a 
reference in this passage to all the requisite instruments of ceremonials. 
But these Dasturs have never been able to point out what these 33 
instruments of ceremonial are. It is true that a few instruments of 
ceremonial are included in the list of Raius in the Aivisruthrem G&h ; 
and in other places in the A vesta such instruments of ritual have been 
characterised as Ratu, But all this can never justify the conjecture that 
these instruments are 33 in number, that in Yasna 1, 10 the reference 
is to these instruments of ritual. 

Thus the original object of the author of the Yasna to give an 
account of the suh-divisions of time under the name 
Conclusion. 0 £ ]{ a tus has disappeared in later times. Vispered J 1 1 

gives us a serial list of 33 chiefs, and the parallelism between this number 
and the number of Ratus led to the attempt in the Vishtasp Yesht to 
identify the Ratus with the chiefs. The author of the Vishtasp Yesht 
never seems to have attended to the true meaning of the expression 
which he quotes in support of his own view, viz :, Nazadisht Pairish 
— hlvanayo” ( = “ proximate to the H&van GcLli’*)* The 1 importance 
attached to the nu mber 33 in the case of these chiefs led to the introduc- 
tion into the list of 33 instruments of ceremonial to make up the list. 
We find this in the Aivisruthrem GAb. Nay, more, in later days the 
names of the chiefs were entirely replaced by the 33 instruments of 
ceremonial, very largely due to the several readings of one and the same 
form of letters in the Pahlavi Script. Thus the Ratus which were 
originally divisions of time later on became chiefs of the Religion and 
were finally transformed into instruments of ceremonial. 


17 



THE WONDERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE OF JAMSHID 


Wo find in the Vendidad the description of the beauties and 
•wonders associated with the new settlement of Jamshid, but in the 
absence of historical and critical researches these descriptions have 
hitherto been treated as fanciful myth and romance. Vendidad II, 
39-43, contain a systematic account of these wonders. We notice two 
characteristic features at the beginning and end of the second Fargard 
of the Vendidad, which is so important as a document throwing light 
on the history of those early times. This Fargard begins with an 
account of the manner in which the talented Jamshid organised this 
new settlement. And the end of this Fargard contains an account 
of the way in which nature seems to have cooperated in adding to the 
beauties of this wonderful settlement. We propose to inquire into 
the significance of these wonders in the light of the Avesta, and also 
of the Vedas and the Puranas. We shall then discuss these wonders 
in detail. 

Khadhatacha raoch&o Stidh&tacha Vispa Anagra raochAo uscha 
usa raochayeiti aor A raochayeiti antar£t. Hakeret 
References in the ji irikhtahe sadhayacha Vaenaite starascha mAoscha 
Avesta. havarecha. Taecha ayare manyeinte yat y&re. 

Chathvarestem aivig&man&m usa zayeinte. 

Dvaeibya hacha nerebya hu nar usazayeinte mithwan stricha 
naiyascha. Yoi geush saredhan&m Ko avath daen&m m&zdayasn&m 

Vibarat Vishkaripta (Vendidad II, 40-42), Aat yamo 

frashushta raoch&o & Upa rapithw&m. Hu paitl adhvanem 
{Vendidad II, 10). Upa taerem haraithyo berejo yat me aivito 
urvisenti starascha m^oscha hvarecha (Rashnu yesht 25.) Aat 
yam£i Khshathr&i nava-slojim henjasenti. Hanzagrem aivi glmanina 
(Vendidad XVI, 20). 
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(i) “There were two Kinds of light in Varejamkard, the natural 
light shines there continuously, and the second 
The meaning of kind of light which was artificial was used in the 
lihese Passages. inner parts of the Var. (2) There the Sun, the 

Moon, and the Stars rose and set only once in a 
year (3) The inhabitanfs of the Var regarded the whole year as a 
single day. (According to the Puranas, the period of time which is 
counted as a year by men is only a single day of the Gods* 
Taititarya Brahamana III, 9, XXII. I; Manusmriti 1,67. (4) Inthe Var 
it took forty years for a child to be born of the union of man and 
woman (5) When a woman gave birth, she always gave birth to twins; 
and this same remarkable characteristic was to be found amongst cattle 
and other animals. (6) The Mazdyasnian Din was spread in the 
Var by the bird Vishkariptan. (7) The Sun and the celestial bodies 
rose net in the East but in the South. (In the Vedas we find two 
words used for “ dawn ”, “ up& ”, and u DakhshinA ”, the latter of 
which clearly indicates that the light of dawn and the appearance of 
celestial bodies takes place in the South). (8) There the Sun and 
the Stars revolve round the peak known by the name ot Taer in the 
chain of the Alborz. Mountains, (According to the Mahabharat the 
Sun, the Moon, and the Stars revolve from the left to the right round 
mount Sumeru). (9) King Jamshid ruled over the world for a 
period of 900 to 1,000 years. 

We have already noticed to some extent the light thrown by 
..Hindu Scriptures on the beauties and wonders of 
Their Significance, nature described in the A vesta, in connection with 
the Var of Jamshid. We shall notice on a later 
occasion the admirable work done by Bal 
XSangadhar Tilak in gathering from different religious scriptures and 
traditions innumerable references to the changes in <dimate and to thp, 
jri*Qwraents;Qf the stars and planets in the North Pole alluded to ia 
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the Avesta. The one thing to which we draw attention on the- 
present occasion is that whereas in the Hindu Shastras these references 
are scattered and mixed up with the ritual, in the Vendidad, the 
references are to be found collected together in a single passage^ 
arranged in a serial order. Two other references on the 
same subject are to be found in other passages in the Vendidad, and 
only one reference on the subject is met with outside the Vendidad. 
Physical Geography today bears witness to the truth of the wonders 
described in the Vendidad and in the Vedas. Travellers have pointed 
out to us that the North Pole is the seat of these wonders, the like of 
which are not seen in any other part of the earth. New iight has 
been thrown by Science on some of them, and things which were once 
looked upon w T ith suspicion as the product of myth and imagination 
have now been converted into geographical facts or events which 
happened long ago. 


The first of these wonders of Var is a peculiar type of natural 

light. We have descriptions of the beauties of this 
Aurora Borealis. , r ,, 

light in the works of all travellers to the North Pole, 

amongst other in the works of Prof : Warren and Dr. Nansen. This 

wonderful light is the Aurora Borealis, about which it is said that in 

the night this wonderful light appears ever to assume new forms, and' 

draws all life towards it with a peculiar attraction. The light assumes 

wonderful colours which constantly keep changing, and hold the 

spectator entranced and awe-struck. This light is not due either to^ 

the Sun, or the Moon, or the Stars. If it had been due to any of the 

latter, no specific notice would have been necessary in the Vendidad. 

According to Dr. Nansen these lights are not the result of reflection.* 

like the colours of a rain-bow, but shine of themselves. As Mr. Falanji 

Desai says in his history, the light referred to in the Var of the Vendidad 
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is characterised as' 1 Khadh&t *\ i. <?., not borrowed in any way, but 
shining of itself. We are also told by scientists that when these lights 
begin to appear, a sound is heard like the rustling of a silken dress, and 
the residents of Lapland report hearing crackling sounds like those of 
thunder. 

The descriptions of travellers to the North Pole about this light 
* 

may be compared to some extent with the descriptions of what is 
reported as a new and wonderful light In the Avestan writings. 
Numerous lights are referred to as different forms of Behesht. One 
of these is “ raokhshna garonmana ”, and it means “ the spot (or, Behesht) 
of the music of the lights.” In the Meher Yesht the light of Meher 
Yazadis spoken of as endowed with the power of producing sounds. 
These sounds are referred to in the Gathas as “a kind of music”, the 
echoes of which reach the earth. It reminds us of the songs of angels 
in Shakespeare, of the music of the spheres in Pythagoras, and of the 
-celestial songs of Byron. If as a matter of fact the Aurora Borealis is 
associated with the production of rustling or crackling sounds, we can 
well understand the association of this light with Paradise and the 
music of Paradise. In the commentary on the Vendidad this light is 
referred to as “ anagra raochang ”, i. e„ as endless light, and elsewhere 
as “ Khadh&t ”, i. e ,, shining of itself. The description of this light 
draws our attention to another subject, viz :, the Behesht (Paradise) of 
the ancient Aryans. 

What is Behesht ? The Zoroastrian Religion characterises the 

element of light by assigning to it various degrees 
* ** *’ of Behesht The highest of these is the light referred 

■4o in Vendidad II, 40 which is the highest Behesht for Zoroastrians. 
ilt is placed in contrast with darkness, “ anagratemang ” (Sanskrit 
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“Dirdhatamas "), i. infinite d ar k n e s s, and that is Hell. Between 
light and darkness is “misvAngAtu ", that is, eternal Behesht, and it is 
characterised as ‘* KhadhAt Following this distinction in lights, in 
later religious works starry bodies known as “ Satar pAyA ”, “ MAhA 
pAyA", and “ Khorshed pAyA ” are called Beheshts of different degrees 
and a comparision is instituted between these and the Zoroastrian 
trinity of u Humata, Hukhta Hurshta”. With these three Beheshts 
is placed, as even higher than these, the natural light of Veyididad 
II, 40, which is “ Vahishta ahu ”, i. c , the Best Existence ”, and this 
is Paradise (Behesht). Contrasted with it is “ Achishta AhuC that is, 
the worst existence, Hell. Thus “ light in the Zoroastrian philosophy 
is associated with Paradise or Heaven, and it is graded according to 
the actions of men. In the Siroza we have the grades of anagra 
raochang”, “ raokhshnagaronmAnd 9 \ (the “ garo d'cmAiia’’ of the 
Gathas), “misvAn gAtu r and “ chinvato peretu The first Behesht is 
the natural light of Vendidad II. In the Itashnu Yesht we find a more 
elaborate gradation of Behesht, viz “ Satar pAyA ”, “MahApAyA”, 

(i Khorshed pAyA ** Vahishta Ahu”, “garonmAna”, and u hadhanA 
tansush ” (?), (32-38). Yasna 16 describes the light of the Var as 
“ yAhu iristanftm urvAno shAyante *\ i. c u in whom (that is, in the 
lights) the souls of the dead dwell This is one more piece of evidence 
in support of view that the light of the Var was characterised as the 
highest heaven, Behesht. If this light of the Var was the heaven of the 
north pole, we can locate the Var of Jamshid, which was called “ Bage 
Behesht ”, and whose residence enjoyed the blessings of heaven. 

Can we derive “ Aruna ” of the Vedas from Avestan “ Aurusha ” ? 
It is true that the Vedic u Aruna ” has corresponding to it in the Avesta 
“Aruna” which has a different meaning, and the Avestan “ Aurusha” 
has corresponding to it “ Arusha ” in Sanskrit. Nevertheless, the 
parallelism between Sanskrit “ Aruna r and Avestan “Aurusha” is 
ytoxth noticing. (1) “ Aruna” is a bright light. So in the Avesta w€* 
find “ Aurusha^ associated with “ raokhshna” which stands for lighj^ 
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Or brightness. (2) As “ Aruna ” is a celestial light, so, “ Aurusha ” irr 
the A vesta is found qualifying celestial light, or celestial bodies (Yazads). 
(3) As “ Aruna r manifests its beauty in the sky, so in the Avesta in 
describing the beauties of celestial bodies “ Aurusha ” is associated 
with “ fr&deresra ”, and also with “ Srira (4) Both these words 
have the same root in Avesta and Sanskrit ; having the same meaning 
they are different forms based upon this root. (5) As u Aruna’’ 
manifests wonderful varieties of colour in the sky, so the word ‘’Aurusha” 
in the Avesta is found in connection w ; th the beauties of white and 
red and crimson colours. 


The second of the wonders of Varejam Kurd is the simultaneous 

rising and setting of the Sun, the Moon, and the stars. 

The Second Won- YVhy should the regular movements of celestial bodies, 
der. Two strange . . . 

Celestial Events. which attract no attention in our own times, have been 

regarded as something wonderful in the Vendidad ? 
The reason is evidently to be found in the fact that in the North 
Pole what we are familiar with as a day of twenty-four hours is un- 
known, the Sun does not rise and set as amongst us, and the whole 
starry heavens behave in a different and strange manner. According 
to a famous Hindu mathematical work, the Gods on Mount Sumeru 


keep on beholding the Sun for a period of six months, which evidently 
indicates the fact that in the North Pole j:he Sun does not set once in 


every twentyfour hours, but is to be seen in the sky for the long period 
of six months, and there is continuous light of day during this period. 
In the ensuing six months when the Sun basset, it is not to be seen at 
all, and thus there is complete darkness as of night in that period. 
There is a tradition amongst the Hindus that in a certain country the 
Devs sleep for six months, and keep awake during the other six months. 
The deities referred to in this tradition were neither Devs in other form 
nor giants, but the Sun, the Moon, and other celestial bodies. The 
tradition thus bears witness to the fact known in the Shashtras of. the, 
movements of celestial bodies in the North Pole. Thus the inhabitants 



of the Var did not witness a sunset from day to day like ourselves, but 
saw the Sun rising and setting once in six months. This is what 
travellers see today in the North Pole confirming the description of 
this strange event as given in the Vendidad. 

It may also be noticed that the miraculously beautiful lights of 
Aurora Borealis in the North Pole, are to be seen in the long night of 
six months illuminating the otherwise complete darkness. The dark- 
ness of this prolonged night is also relieved by the light of the Moon 
and the Stars ; and though the Moon is below the horizon for a fort- 
night every month, the stars shed their light continuously. The Sun, 
the Moon, and the Stars regularly follow their own movements once 
in every twenty-four hours. The great dawn after the completion of the 
long night and the evening twilight before the commencement of that 
night is the light of Meher Yazad, which adds considerably to the 
beauties of Aurora Borealis. The Rishis of early India composed 
many a beautiful hymn in praise of these lights. Regveda VII, 76, 
tells us as to the number of days which elapsed between the first 
streak of li^ht on the horizon before the dawn and the appearance of 
the Sun on the horizon. Thus the period of dawn and the period of 
the evening twilight in the North Pole are not so short as amongst us, 
but are prolonged over a month and a half to two months, and whilst 
they last, the light of Meher Yazad shines in all its beauty throwing 
into ecstasy all beholders by the variety of the beautiful colours which 
it gives to all objects. 

' Dr. Nansen tells us that the Aurora Borealis assumes various forms 
in the sky ; sometimes the form of a lance, sometimes of a bow or an 
arrow, a circle, an arc, at other times of a round ball, and • it is these 
very appearances that the poetic imagination of the composers of the 
Avesta, regarded as the lance or the bow and arrow, the club, and other 
arms of Meher Yazad (Meher Yesht 39-40). In characterising these 
appearances of the Aurora Borealis as the arms of Yazads, the poet 
must have had for his object the preservation of pure light and the 
ostering of the virtues which it represents. 
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The third wonder of the Var of Jamshid consists in regarding the 

The Third Wonder. year ° f 360 dayS aS a sin & le day ‘ As amon S st us the 
period of 24 hours during which the sun rises and sets 

Once # so the inhabitants of the Var in the North Pole regarded as a 
single day the period (of a year) during which the sun and other 
celestial bodies rise and set only once. The period is divided into 
two parts, the first occupying six months, determined by the rising of 
the sun, and the second occupying another six months beginning with 
the setting of the sun. The two together constitute a single day 
of the Varejamkard. We who live in the tropics regard as one day 
the period of 24 hours between the rising of the Sun and its re- 
appearance again. In the North Pole, on the other hand, we have a 
single day prolonged over six months, and a single night occupying 
an equal period of time, with the result that what we regard as a year 
is amongst the inhabitants of the Var regarded as a single day. 


The fourth wonder is indicated by the statement that it takes 
forty years for a child to be born after the union of 


The Fourth 
Wonder. 


man and wife. All along in this discussion, as the 
main topic, is the settlement of the Var all these 


wonders must evidently be connected with natural events and facts. 
We have already found reason to locate the Var of Jamshid in the 
North Pole* The tradition about the period of forty years being 
necessary for the birth of a child may be connected with the fine and 
health-giving climate of the Var, and the observation of sanitary 
principles. We shall also see later on that the settlement of the Var 
provided all the requisites of a happy life for the residents, and according 
to the Vendidad the people living there enjoyed a prolonged existence 
^rhich might well have been characterised as immortal. The tradition 
about the period of forty years furnishes indirect evidence as to this 
long and happy life. It is a familiar fact that plants and other living 
animals produce fruits at a late period of maturity, and long after they 
have entered on life. So also amongst living beings and men the 
18 
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climate has a direct influence on health of body and mind. The 
stunted growth and the relatively shorter span of life of men amongst 
us, are largely due to the enervating effects of climate, and it would 
not be strange of children under these conditions take a shorter period 
to come to maturity, and have weak and stunted bodies. Amongst 
the inhabitants of the Yar we have the examples of Jamshid, Zohak, 
Faredoon, as men who attained to an extraordinary old age, so in later 
times Kers&sp, Jal, liustom and Sohrab must have been known for 
their imposing stature, their remarkable talents. 

Thus the North Pole would appear to be the home of the primitive 
Aryans of the Var, The exact situation of this original home has 
not yet been determined. When it is determined by enterprising 
scholars we shall have new light on early history. The traditions 
about the longer average lives and the more imposing bodies of early 
Aryans have been, to some extent, made more probable by the discovery 
of the skeletons of monster animals and the skulks of human beings 
belonging to an age considerably earlier than the three thousand years 
to which our historical knowledge has hitherto been confined. 

The fifth wonder of the Var is the uniform practice of giving 

birth to twins. We have to remember that these 

The Fifth Wonder. 

wonderful events are attributed to a period from which 
we are separated by seven to eight thousand years according to scholars. 
In judging about these wonders we have to take into account the time, 
the place, and the conditions, so different and remote from our own. 
According to the Bundahishn the first couple on earth was Mashya — 
Mashy&n. From them were born other twins who spread their progeny 
on the earth. We find a reference in the same work to another couple 
known as Yama-Yamak. The latter reference has a parallel in the 
Riga-Veda. Mr. Palanji Pesai tells us on the authority of a Hindu 
Pandit that as Yama found it undesirable that men should multiply 
by the union of couples who may be regarded as brother and sister r 
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he persuaded Yamak to look out for another man whom she could- 
take as her husband, and determined himself to look out for another wife. 
This Yama is evidently the great Jamshed, who is so closely associated 
with the Var and its wonders, and who is credited with the introduction 
of very many reforrfis during his regime, and the story of Rigveda 
points to one such reform of an ethical character 1 . The example of 
a pure and a good life set by Jamshid must have been followed by people 
who obeyed his authority. The twins who were born to Jamshid were 
known as Mirak, Jainak, and amongst their progeny are mentioned 
many other examples oi the birth of twins. Amongst other things we 
find in the Bundahishn a reference to the Jabooli Hero Shameshver 
to whom were horn three children at the same* time, by name Damnak 
Khusrov, and Margandak; and his seventh son was the famous Jalejar. 

If we turn now to our own times the paucity of instances in which 
twins are born today stands in marked contract with the usual pheno- 
menon of the birth of twins in the earlier days. According to the 
Vendidad even the animals living in the Var usually give biith to 
twins. Today it is usual for animals to give birth to twins, and the 
same phenomenon is to be found in plant-life, and amongst less 
complex types of animal life. All this would make it unreasonable 
for us to throw doubts on the historicity of the account of the Vendidad 
in this connection. 


I. According to the Vishvakarma Purana Vishvakarma had married his 
Sanya Devi, to Suryadev, and to this couple were,!*)^ consor t of 


ev her 


e Vania the title of the just protector of the people and ^ amuna became 1 1P f ^ , 

i Krishna. When the daughter of Vishvakarma could not hear the glamour of Sur) a 
er at her request lessened it. On its being divided the three parts of the divided bri eance 
e utilised in the formation of Vishnu's Wheel, of the trident of Shanker and the dub ot 


gave 
Sfiri 
father 

were utilised in the formation oi 

Indra. 

This great Rishi was skilled in arts and industries. He is said to have built cities an 
palaces, fortresses and temples. Though he flourished in the \ '’die times all t ie ui g ‘ 
Architectural works described in the Ramayan and Mahabharat have been ascribe 
karma. In this Puranic descripton we find a certain parallelism with Jams.nd . ( ) 

Of the twins Yama-Yamak (2) the wish of Yama to marry YanrOc to some J?esiraUe p«w* 
(.3) to reveal to him the brilliancy of the sun light or hoore-darsln U) The ‘ ‘ Xtiok 
his Khoreh into three parts. (5) His settlement of the Varejamkard. (6) Ihe association 
Of ^ name of Jamshid with all the great events of later times. 
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Amongst the wonders of Varejamkard is the description of a bird 
The Sixth Won- Ca ^ ec * " Vishkariptan, who is said to have spread the 
A ProPhet in Mazdyasnian Religion. The Pahlavi commentator 

P * of the Vendidad and the Bundahishn tell us : 

“It is said about the bird “ Karashptan ” that it was endowed 
with speech ; that it had brought the Din to the cave of 

Jamshid, and in the places where its fame had spread people used the 

language of birds to recite the Avesta. ” This description reminds us 
of the Egyptian sphynx which is said to have spoken like men and to 
have propounded riddles. It used to devour all those who failed to 
solve its riddles. We are also reminded of a man called Akhtajadu in 
Iran who propounded riddles and destroyed those who failed to solve 
them. He was ultimately destroyed by one GoshtfryAn who solved 
the riddle, overcame him, and thus saved the lives of many an inno- 
cent victim. According to the Shah-Namah, Rustom, JaJ, and Sam 
entered into conversation with the ostrich who often succeeded in 
curing many of their ills. Firdausi thus looks upon the ostrich, as a 
curer of diseases familiar with the virtues of plants and drugs, very 
much as Greek mythology makes Chiron, an animal half man half 
horse, excel in music, medicine, surgery, and other arts ; and as the 
ostrich advised heroes like Jal and Rustom Chiron could claim for his 
pupils heroes like Hercules. 


Prof. Darmesteter endeavours to explain this mysterious 
description of the Var in the light of meteorology. He says that the 
lightning-like rapidity with which a bird sometimes flies through the 
air makes people give it the form of lightning itself, and as the 
ihunder accompanying was called “ the Voice of God coming from the 
sky,” the Din announced by God for the benefit of men issaid to be 
announced by the bird. Many have regarded the ostrich who protects 
Ahe hero Rustom as a great sage. The sphynx of ancient Egypt was 
sometimes called a Titanic woman. The birds described in the Avesta 
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as Amru and Ohamru are looked upon by some as eminent individuals;- 
Greek historians have sometimes regarded the eagle that protected the 
Achaemenian rulers, and the ostrich that protected Jal as venerable 
saints, and so it is not surprising to find the bird Vishkariptan of the 
Yarofjamshid sometimes regarded as a prophet. Whether it be a 
bird or a prophet this is the only place in the whole of the Avesta 
where we encounter the name of this strange creature, and jt is sur- 
prising that nowhere else should there be any appreciative reference to 
the eminent services of this animal. It is also surprising that the 
Fravardin Yesht which is a song glorifying all eminent men of the past 
should make no mention either of this strange prophet of a bird or of 
Homa Frashmi. 


In the Var the Sun and other stellar bodies rise regularly not in 
the East but in the South. The Vedas corroborate 
dcr^T^o^Splendkl *ho Vendidad in this respect, and travellers to the 
Beauty* 68 ° f NatUrC S Foie re P ort to us that when the -Sun and 

other stellar bodies appear on the horizon, they 
appear on the south. In the Vendidad the Var of Jamshid is said to 
extend “ U pa Rapithw&m, ” i. e . 9 to the south of Iranvej, and this 
location is characterised as “ Hu paiti dhvanem ” i e. f the path of 
the Sun. We are told in the Vendidad (II, io), that Jamshid exten- 
ded his sway in the direction of light i. e.> in the direction of the Sun’s 
path towards the south. In the Vedas “ Usha” (Gathic “ Usha”),. 
the Goddess of Dawn is also called “ Dakshin^ ” and the Sun is 
called the Son of Dakshin&,” for the Sun can only be born after the 
welcome appearance of the goddess of dawn on the horizon. All this 
bears witness to the fact that in the North Pole the dawn that precedes 
the light of day and all stellar bodies rise towards the south. 


In the settlement of the Var the Sun and all other stellar bodies" 
rise in the south, and after a period of six months set in the souths 
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"We who live in the Tropics see the Sun rising in the east'and setting 
in the west. In the Polar regions these stellar bodies rise to an 
altitude of 23 ^° and after the lapse of six mo nths disappear from the 
horizon in the same direction. 

The most striking of the wonders of the Var is that the Sun, the 
Moon, and other stellar bodies revolve round and 
The Eighth Won- round a peak of the chain of Alhorz mountains 
4er. known as Taer (Meher and Itashnu Yeslits). Accord- 

ing to Dr. J. J. Modi this chain of mountains must 
have extended as far as the North pole. The description in the Avesta 
of the movements of these stellar bodies resembles the description 
given us by travellers to the North Pole, who tell us that the Sun 
moves round and round in the south above the head of the spectator 
like a potter’s wheel, and that after the Sun has disappeared the 
Moon and the Stars revolve similarly round and round after attaining 
to a certain height in the south presenting an enchanting sight. 

x\nother of the wonders of Yar is the long life of Jamshid extend- 
ing from 900 to 1000 years. Strange and unnatural 
The Ninth Won- as this may appear, we find this statement in the 
der. The length of Vendidad in the Drvasp and Ashi Yoshts and the 
Pahlavi commentators corroborate this statement 
The Bundahiehn reports Jamshid to have lived for 600 years, and 
according to the Sh’ih-Namah Jamshids rule extended to 700 years. 
Moreover this period extending from 600 to 1000 years is the period 
not of his entire life but of his sovereignty. We are not told at what 
age he came to the throne. If we take these years into account they 
would add considerably to his life. According to the Avesta and the 
Bundahishn Jamshid was killed by his brother Spiture through the 
intrigues of the tyrant Zohak. Evidently fcheq Jamshid’s life would 
hav$ been still further prolonged if he had not died an unnatural 
-death. 
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Scholars in the West and in the East alike have endeavoured to 
'throw light on this question. According to some the thousand years 
of the life of Jamshid include not merely the years of his own life* 
;but also those of the lives of his descendants, weak or powerful, who 
must have occupied^the throne after him, and must have been known 
under the same name. The thousand years of the rule of Jamshid 
would thus include the sum total of the period of his own rule as well 
as that of the rule of his unknown successors. We are reminded by 
scholars of a similar practice amongst us, when we call by the name 
of Sir Jamsetjce Jeejeebhoy, not only the first and the most famous 
individual who won the title by his charities, but also all those who 
have succeeded him in the title. The same explanation Is offered by 
learned critics about the 1,000 years of the rule of Zoliak and the 500 
years of the rule of Faredun. The Kutar brothers, on the other hand, 
conjecture that the Avestan “ Sat ” and the Persian “ Sad ” which 
we now take as signifying a hundred, originally indicated the 
number thirty, and they thus interpret Jamshed’s 700 years according 
to the Shah-Namah to mean only 210 years, and the 900 years 
according to the Vendidad only to mean 270 years. 

According to the Bundahishn a number of generations appear to 
have intervened between the reigns of Jamshid and Faredun. These 
are as follows — Faredun, Aspian, PurtorS, Si&ktor£, BortorA, 
Safidtora, Ge£rator&, Ramaktor&, VafraveshnitorA, and Jamshid. 
Thus Faredun was born in the tenth generation after Jamshid. Can it 
be that the thousand years occupied by these eight dynasties were 
ascribed to Jamshid himself ? We find similarly 500 years ascribed to 
Faredun, and according to the Bundahishn nine generations seem to 
have elapsed betweeh Faredun and Minocheher, viz : Minocheher, 
Manosh, Khoharn&r, M&m Suzak, Air&k, Thritag, Fragushak;* 
Zushak, Fraguzak, Gan j = (a female), Airach, and Faredun. Here 
also it is possible that the 500 years covered by these nine generation# 
l>etween Faredun and Minocheher were fathered on Faredun himself 
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Such are some of the attempts made by scholars to solve this? 
historical riddle. And yet why should we cast doubt pn this Avestan 
statement about the length of life ? All our doubts are suggested by 
the normal length of human life in our own times. If we remind 
ourselves of the age and the surroundings, wit h which these wonders 
are associated in the Avesta, is it not just possible that nature in its- 
bounty may have endowed men with a long lease of life 

(1) We have to keep in mind the fact that in the Yar of Jam- 
shid extreme cold and extreme heat were unknown, that the denizens- 
of the Var knew not the distress of famine nor of scarcity of water r 
that they were free from all diseases and pestilences, that untimely 
death arising from feebleness of body, and other causes, was a rare 
event, that fathers and sons looked like one another in their youthful 
appearance, that a fifty-year old man looked like a youth of fifteen^ 
that the period of gestation before children were born extended to 
forty years. With all these facts in view we must have strong 
reasons on our side to justify doubts about the length of human life in* 
these health-giving surroundings. 

(2) The Vendidad tells us that the inhabitants of the Yar led a 
pure life, and that they were free from s uch vices as pride, vilification,, 
impurity, enmity, deception, destitution, and dishonesty (Vendidad 
II, 37). With this social heritage of a pure life, and with their free- 
dom from all diseases and vices, there is nothing inherently improbable 
about the idea that they led a long life extending over centuries. 

( 3 ) In the Vendidad and in the Yeshts the inhabitants of the 
Var are characterised as “ amarekhti, ” that is, as enjoying an indefi- 
nitely prolonged bodily and spiritual life. The commentary on the 
Vendidad states that the Var of Jamshid was a sort of spiritual- 
existence just and righteous ( Vendidad IT, 20). The Var was a sort 
of paradise, and the people who lived in it sh'ared in the blessings and 
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happiness associated with it. We have in all these considerations 
evidence of the long, happy, and contented life of a hardy people 
brought up in the traditions of an industrious agricultural life. 1 

(4) Fourthly, the lives of Hoshang and Jamshid and their rule 
are described in the Avesta as “ daregemchit api zarv&nem, ” which 
means “ of a long duration” (Jamiad Yesht 26 and 31). Does this 
expression refer to a number of Hoshangs and Jamshids ? We have 
no substantial evidence in favour of the supposition, and in the passage 
referred to the expression is used with specific reference to Hoshang 
and Jamshid. It was evidently intended to draw attention to their 
remarkably long lives ; and as we have said already, there is nothing 
improbable in this length of life lived amongst such health-giving 
material and moral surroundings as those alleged to exist in the Yar. 


I. We have i striking instance of such a hardy life in the Tarsi chief Kurush fKhusrai,) 
who began as the ruler of the small province of Tars, and became famous later on as the 
founder of the Achaemenian dynasty. This hero had succeeded in overthrowing such 
great empires as those of Media and Lydia, and yet he chose for his capital a spot amongst 
the mountains like Tasargard. We are told that on one occasion a Vazir asked the emperor 
why he, who had laid the foundations of such a powerful empire, should not think of 
shifting his capital from a mountainous place with its extremes of climatic changes to 
healthier surroundings. The emperor gave the following reply in the presence of his son : 
44 What is the cause of our victory over such a renowned community like that of the Medians? 
The Medians were wealthy and prosperous. They became accustomed to the comforts and 
luxuries which prosperity brought in its train and though they enjoyed the advantages of a 
peaceful administration, they were gradually emasculated and softened by their surroundings* 
and lost their former bravery and valour as a nation. We are thankful to Ahura Mazda 
that he has gifted us with a plain aud hardy life, and has led us to victory and renown. 
We must not therefore do anything which might draw us away from this simple, industrious* 
and hardy life. Otherwise we shall never retain the proud position which we have gained 
in the face of the political and military rivalries that confront us. ” Thus this chief of a 
small province accustomed to the rough and industrious life of the mountains succeeded tx> 
establishing a powerful empire, and these same mountainous surroundings produced a* 
nation of warriors whose achievements have been preserved in history. 

19 
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We have hitherto considered this question in the light of such 

Other Corroborate ev ^ 0Qce as ' s afforded by religious texts. We 
ing Considerations. may supplement these observations by a reference 
to other considerations of a corroborative character. 

I. In the period following that of Jamshid we have another 
striking instance of a long life in Zoh&k, who, according to our 
religious texts and historical traditions, is said to have ruled for over 
1,000 years in Iran. If such long life is the result, amongst other 
things, of climatic conditions we can easily understand why Zoh£k 
brought up amongst the same surroundings as Jamshid should have 
enjoyed the same privilege. ZohAk succeeded Jamshid on the throne, 
and Faredoon, who was a descendant ot Jamshid in the tenth genera- 
tion is said to have ascended tne throne after killing Zohak. Zoh&k 
therefore must have lived during the entire period covered by the 
eight generations between Jamshid and Faredun. We have also 
preserved for us traditions in Persian books of the long lives of 
Faredun and Afr&siab, of K&ran, Gudarj, Jal, Rustom, Framroj, 
all of whom must have owed their long lives to the healthy surround- 
ings in which they lived. 

2. Under the climatic conditions in which we are living in this 
country, we are accustomed to count three generations to every 
hundred years. We are told that under the healthy conditions of 
Iranvej a man of fifty-five years looks like a boy of fifteen. In other 
words the age of fifty-five which represents declining life amongst us 
was the age of of budding youth amongst the residents of the Var. 
Counting in the same proportion we might therefore suppose that an 
inhabitant of the Var who was no years old, would be a young man 
Of thirty judged by our standards of life. And if amongst us there 
are people who can live for a hundred years, this would roughly be 
equivalent to 330 years of life in the Var, There would be nothing 
surprising therefore if a few of the residents of the Var lived for twice 
or thrice the period of the average life of the inhabitants of the Var~ 
which average as we have already stated, might have been two to 
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three hundred years. Where the atmosphere is charged with the 
imperceptible effects of the lights of the Aurora Borealis, where all 
-the conditions that make for the health and happiness of living 
creatures are present, and where these conditions of bodily health 
are strengthened by the influence of purity of mind and integrity of 
character, the normal length of human life must be inevitably 
greater than amongst us to-day. 

3 . The sceptics who throw doubts on this alleged extra-ordinary 
length of life amongst the inhabitants of the Yar urge that a number 
of rulers of the same name must be understood to have flourished 
whenever we are told of the long life of a single ruler, and that it is 
the sum total of the periods of the lives of these different rulers 
which is ascribed to a ruler with a single name. We do not feci 
justified in accepting this interpretation, as we have no substantial 
evidence to indicate the existence of a number of Jalejers, Rustoms, 
and Framrojes. 

4. Even assuming for a moment that we are justified in accept- 
ing this interpretation and confining it only to families of rulers, 
there is a further difficulty that we have to face. The ruler or chief of 
the province of Rae in Iran was a great personality, the founder of 
Zoroastrian Religion, who combined in himself secular and spiritual 
powers, and whose successors were known by the same designation 
as himself We refer to Zarathuslitra. Yasna 19 tells us that he was 
the chief of Rae, and that his successors were known as 
4t Zarathushtrotemos. If it was a usual practice to associate the sum 
total of the periods of life of all the descendants of a single family or 
dynasty with the name of its founder or that of its most prominent 
representative, we ought to find this practice adopted in the case of 
Zarathushtra than whom no name could be more familiar. We find, 
however, that history assigns a life of only 77 years to Zarathushtra* 
Under these circumstances we might well be justified in refusing to 

.accept this interpretation advanced by some scholars. 
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5. We find that Pahlavi and Persian writings are not in complete* 
agreement with the Avesta with regard to the length of life ascribed 
tojamshid. Our sole authority on this question is the Avesta itself 
Whereas in the Avesta the rule of Jamshid is said to have lasted for 
a thousand years, the Pahlavi and Persian writings speak of six to 
seven hundred years as the period of his rule. Further the Avesta 
characterises the rule of Hoshang and of Jamshid alike as “ dareghem- 
chit aipi ZaravAnem, 99 that is, “ lasting for a long time, ’* whereas in 
later works the period of Hoshang’s rule is limited to three decades* 
only. In view of this discrepancy between the earlier and the later 
writings we have no a priori reason for attaching more importance to 
the statements in Pahlavi and Persian books than to those in the 
Avesta. 

6. Nor have we any adequate reason for interpreting the Persian 
word “ Sad,” that is, “one hundred, ” to mean “ thirty. ” Such an 
interpretation may be applied without any inherent doubt to the 
period of a thousand years ascribed to Jamshid and Zoh&k, but would 
lead us to an extremely limited period of rule in the case of those 
rulers who are alleged to have ruled for a century or two. Such a 
limited period would not have been characterised as remarkably 
lengthy, and as deserving mention in historical records on that 
account. 

7. The Var was not the only settlement with such remarkable 
and striking conditions of health and happiness. We have mention 
in the early literature of other nations of similar lands of the blessed 
where people lived for a thousand years in health and happiness. 
The land of the Hyperboreans is familiar to students of classical 
literature as a paradise far away in the mountains of the North. 
About this land we are told, as about the Var, that the Sun rose 
above the horizon only once in a year, that all the year round the 
sky was bright and clear and cloudless, and life-giving and refreshing 
breezes added to the amenities of existence As in the Var the fields 
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yielded a double- crop in the year, and people lived for a period of 
-thousand years. We are also told about the people of this land that 
-when they were satiated with the delights of hum an life they placed 
a crown of flowers on their head s and threw themselves into the sea 
-from a rocky eminence, in the belief that they were joining Odin, 
their chief God in heaven. History also tells us of the delightful 
climatic conditions of districts like Mazandaran and Kangdez, and 
we have the renowned country of Kashm ir amongst us with all the 
blessings of a bounteous nature. Thus though a few decades ago the 
descriptions in the Vendidad of the settlement of the Var were 
regarded as mythical and as a survival of the poetic fancies embodied 
in early traditions, the travels and voyages of European travellers in 
the extreme North in more recent times have turned these descrip- 
tions into historical reminiscences of facts and events connected with 
primitive life. 

We have in the Vendidad references to other facts and events 
connected with the settlement in the Var. These facts and events 
belonging, as they do. to a dim past have been wiped out from men's 
'minds, but their traces have been preserved in religious books and 
writings. Many of the wonders that have been associated with the 
-settlement of the Var make greater demands on our credibility than 
even the thousand years of Jamshid’s life. And if some of these 
wonders find some evidence in their support, with our advancing 
insight in history and science, we have no justification in rejecting as 
impossible the comparatively longer lives of Jamshid and his contem- 
poraries. It is quite possible that in the immediate future archceolo* 
•gists and geoldgists may discover buried under the snow in the far 
North human skeletons which may throw fresh light on the size the 
life and the intelligence of the men who lived in those primitive times* 
•Scholars like Westergaard, Haug, and Darmesteter had once rejected 
as myths and fanciful tfadations the descriptions in the Vendidad 
about the beauties of nature and the marvellous natural phenomenon 
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of the age of Jamshid. They even threw doubts on the historic 
personality of Jamshid and declared him a myth. The light thrown 
by European travelleis on these descriptions has radically altered our 
attitude towards these descriptions. And if we now look upon them 
as survivals of historical reminiscences and as possessing historical 
value we ought not to forget the disinterested services of these 
Western scier.t'sts and savants who have devoted their resources* 
their energies, and their time to the work of unearthing this precious- 
heritage that hitherto lay buried and unnoticed in our Scriptures. 


Amongst the wonderful events and things associated with the 
new settlement of Jamshid is the bird Vishkariptan, 
anc * com P arison °f this mysterious bird with 
aad Vlfranavaz. another bird Vifranav&z will be useful as throwing 
light upon this mystery. 


According to the AvAn Yesht King Faridoon caused VifranavAfc 
to fly high into the regions of the sky in the form of a vulture. It lost 
its way in the sky as it was returning to the earth, and for three days 
and nights the bird drifted about without finding its way back to its 
nest on the earth. It thereupon offered its prayers to A vAn Arduisur*. 
and entreated the latter to come to its help* and to show to it the 
way, promising to offer as a thanks-giving to Arduisur a thousand* 
* homa-jiv&ms ” on the river Rangha. The prayer of this bird was 
thereupon granted, and on the dawn after the third night it found its 
way returning safe and sound to its abode on the earth. 

Scholars are divided in opinion with regard to the real nature 
of this strange name Vifranav&z, and its flight in the form of 
a bird, (i) Firstly, the A vesta contains not a single reference to a 
bird offering prayers to any Yazad, still less offering thanks-offerings 
in the shape of “ homa jiv&ms’\ This is essentially a human act, 
and can be practised only by a human being. (2; Secondly* accord- 
ing to the Yeshts, a careful distinction is to be drawn between*. 
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the kind of gifts offered on the one hand by Kings and heroes and 
their noble followers, and on the other hand by priests.. Whereas 
the former class offer to the Yazads costly offerings in the shape of 
animals and other objects, the latter class, that is, the class of 
priests offer gifts o£ a simpler kind like those of “ homa jivams”. 
It is this simple kind of gifts that is offered to Arduisur by 
Vifranav£z. May we not therefore suppose that this YifranavAz 
was not the name of a bird but that of a human being, one perform* 
ing the sacred functions of a priest ? ( 3 ) Thirdly, VifranavAz is 

said to have been sent high into the sky by Faridoon. This may be 
an allegorical description of Vifranav&z ascending some mountainous 

region like a bird flying into the sky. (4) Fourthly, Vifranav&z 
thus was evidently a living personality of primitive times who was 
sent by Faridoon on some mission into mountainous regions. What 
this mission was, and how it terminated are matters on which the 
Avesta is silent. All that we know is that he made a vow to 
Arduisur and his prayer was granted. It also appears from the 
Avesta that this undertaking was attended with difficulties, that he 
was risking his life, that in his wanderings he came across the river 
Arduisur and entreated the river to reveal to him the straight path. 
We may also conjecture that he must have travelled as far as the 
top of Mount Alborz, for Arduisur is a raging torrent which issues 
from a lake five or six thousand feet above the surface of the earth 
located on Mount Hukara. His abode was in some locality near the 
River Rangha (Sanskrit “liasa” ), for he desires to dedicate his 
offerings to Arduisur on this river. All the famous heroes and others 
who offered their prayers and thanks-ofiferings to their favourite 
Yazads in the Yeshts did so on the mountains or lakes in the vicinity 
of their abodes, and we find similarly VifranavAz giving his thanks- 
ofiferings on the river Rangha. 


If Vifranav^z is thus a human being allegorically described as a 
bird on account of his wanderings in mountainous 
regions, it is also likely that Vishkariptan, who is 


Vlshlcaripttii. 
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stated to have spread the Mazdyasnian Religion in the Var of 
Jamshid, is not a bird, but a priest. He might have been living 
amongst the mountains, and his descent into the plains to reach the 
Var of Jamshid may have allegorically been described as the flight of 
a bird. The chain of mountains of which Mount Alborz is one peak 
was habited by men in primitive times; and Mount Hukarya, which 
belonged to this chain was famous as the spot where Jamshid offered 
his prayers. It was from this spot that long before the days of Jamshid 
the prophet Homa Fr&shmi had announced the Mazdyasn&n Religion, 
the same religion which later on was proclaimed and spread by 
Vishkariptan in the Var of Jamshid. The ceremony of Homa (Soma) 
first announced by this prophet was performed subsequently by 
Vivangha, the father of Jamshid, and the true Aryans of the days of 
Jamshid were the followers of the religion announced by Homa. 

We might examine this mysterious reference to a strange bird 
spreading the Mazdyasnian Religion in the light of other considera- 
tions. The poetic composers of the Avesta have frequently described 
the stellar Yazads allegorically. Amongst others BeherAm, Fravashi, 
and the Khureh of the Kyanians have been described as birds of 
various kinds. They are stellar bodies, and their movements, 
appearances, and the blessings they shower on men coming, as they 
do, from the regions of the sky, lend themselves easily to allegorical 
descriptions. So also in the Yendidad, a priest who has helped 
towards the spread of a religion is described as a bird* Religion is 
a message from the gods of blessings for men. It descends, as it 
were, from the sky, from the abode of the gods, and as birds, more 
especially as pigeons, have been known from the earliest times as 
messengers, a divine message that comes from the heavens is said 
to, be brought by a bird ; and Vishkariptan, who spread the Din in 
the Var of Jamshid, becomes a bird that is instrumental in spreading 
the religion. The visions of the poet are best conveyed through 
analogies suggested by the things around us in this world, and a 
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-divine revelation unto men can very well be described as conveyed 
through a bird, the mediator between the earth and the heavens. 

Prophets are rare phenomena in human history, but the Persian 

and Pahlavi writers repeatedly refer to a succes- 
Threc Prophets— , 

Jamshid, Vishkarip- slon three prophets one after another in the 

ian, and Urvatata- remarkably healthy and spiritual atmosphere of the; 

Nar. 

Varejamkard. The Persian writings familiar to us 
as the Das&tir and Dabest&n call Jamshid a prophet. We cannot 
however, attach much importance to this view, as in the description 
-of Jamshid’s career given to us in the second Fargard of the 
Vendidad the very first thing that we are told about him is the 
confession of his inability to undertake the work of a prophet ; In 
Vendidad IT, 1-2, Jamshid acknowledges his life-work to be that of 
the preserver and protector of the Iranian community dwelling in the 
Var. Thus according to this passage of the Vendidad he never 
appears in the roll of a prophet, nor does he claim to he one. If 
Jamshid had been a prophet in his own Var, there was no need of 
the rise of other prophets after him. And we might also expect his 
name to be mentioned along with those of the other prophets in the 
second Fargard. 


Some of the translators of the Avesta, like the late Mr. Cowasji 

Edalji Kanga, call Vishkariptan a prophet of the, 
Vishkariptan. ' rT * , t ' - 

Var of Jamshid, and the Pahlavi commentators of 

the Vendidad have also looked upon Vishkariptan as a prophet in 
the form of a bird. We have already pointed out the nature of the 
allegory involved in the reference to a bird, but the Pahlavi commen- 
tators tell us further that Vishkariptan after having spread the Dia 
in the Var suddenly disappeared into the invisible world of spirits 
(Ahu minoy&n rakh&r vazarunta). No importance can be attached 
to this statement also Vishkariptan was evidently a priest who had 
spread the Din of the prophet Homa in the Var of Jamshid. If 
HO 
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according to Vendidad II, 42, Vishkariptan was a prophet there 
was no need to raise a question, as is actually done in II, 43, as to- 
who is to be 4< ahu and “ratu ”, i . r, spiritual and temporal chief. 
Vendidad II, 43, moreover, mentions in connection with the subject 
of prophets the single name of Zarathushtra. Here Zarathushtra 
asks Ah ura Mazda, ‘'who is the Ahu and Ratu of the Var of 
Jamshid?” and Ahura Mazda replies “0, Zarathushtra, it is Urva- 
tata-Nar, and thou thyself, O, Zarathushtra But then who is this 
Urvatata-Nar ? Our modern Farsi translators of the Vendidad and 
of the Pahlavi commentary have taken him to be a son of 
Zarathushtra, thus making of flim a third prophet. Evidently there 
is here a misreading and misinterpretation from early times of this 
passage of the Vendidad. 

The Pahlavi commentators call Urvatata-Nar a “ Dastobar 9 \ i.e ., 

a Dastur, and Rundahishn XXXII, 4, describes 

Urvatata-Nar. 

him as a temporal “rad’’ (chief) of the “V&stryosh*, 
Or the agricultural classes. The Bundahishn does not describe him 
as a “ rad ” of the Din. 

Let us in the next place examine in detail the original Avestan 
passage in question : “ Ko aesh&in asti anghushcha ratushcha. 

Urvatata-Naro Zarathushtra tumehayo Zarathushtro, “ who is the 
temporal and spiritual chief of this people? 0 Zarathushtra, it is 
thou thyself, the famous one. ” This translation of the passage 
which is our own may be justified in the light of the following 
considerations. (1) We know as a matter of fact that history docs 
not know any prophet by the name of Urvatata-Nar. History knows 
no other prophet except Zarathushtra. If we accept the interpreta- 
tion that Urvatata-Nar is the name of a prophet we are obliged to 
cast doubts on the knowledge and insight of Ahura Mazda himself. 
(2) Secondly, Urvatata-Nar in the passage is not a proper name, 
but an adjective applied to Zarathushtra meaning 44 valiant or 
famous.*’ It is true according to the Fravardin Yesht that there: 



were two historic personages known by the name of Urvatata-Nar, 
one of whom was a descendant of Zarathushtra, and another born 
after his death (Farvadin Yesht 98, 127). But in Vendidad II, 43, 
there is evidently no reference to either of these two personages. 

(3) Thirdly, according to philological rules both in Avesta and 
Sanskrit the interrogative pronoun 44 Ko v and the verb “ aspi 99 are 
both used in the singular. If there was a reference to two individuals 
in this passage, then according to invariable grammatical practice the 
pronoun and the verb would have been in the plural. Thus this 
passage evidently refers to a single individual, and that is 
Zarathushtra. (4) Fourthly, the Pahlavi commentary translates this 
passage literally, taking the pronoun “ mun ” and the verb “aita ,r 
in the singular, though for some reason or another the original' 
meaning seems to have been lost in the translation. (5) Fifthly 
like u .Urvatata-Nar 99 we have another word 44 Aurvataspa” employed 
in a double sense both as an adjective and as a proper name, 
meaning “ one with renowned or splendid horses.” 44 Aurvataspa ’* 
is found applied as an adjective to King Loh&rsp and to the Yazads 
Khurshed and Ap&m-Nap&t. Moreover, Urvatata-Nar is derived 
from Urvata-Nar and both Urvat and Aurvat are two forms of one 
and the same word. In the Beher&m Yesht we find “ Urvat 99 
applied as an adjective to a camel in the sense of 44 a famous camel ” 
and in another passage in the same Yesht it is applied to a bird 
meaning * 4 a powerful bird.” (Beher&m Yesht 11 and 19). (6) 
Sixthly, If anyone is entitled to the first rank amongst the 
followers of Zajathushtra it is not Urvatata-Nar, but the more 
famous son or descendant of Zarathushtra, IstavAstra, for he has 
been often praised in the Avesta as a renowned individual along 
with Gayomard, Zarathushtra, and Gushtasp, and in the Pahlavi 
writings he has been called the “ rad or the chief cf the Athornans* 
(7) Seventhly, it must be remembered that in the Pahlavi writings 
Urvatata-Nar is only known as a chief of the agricultural classes, 
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and as for the Avesta, it knows no one except Zarathushtra entitled 
to the eminent position of Ahu and Ratu. 


Though the blessed and happy conditions of life which once prevail- 


Two mortal foes- 
Wintcr and the 
tyrannical Zohak. 


ed in the home of our ancestors have disappeared, 
and their vestiges buried under the earth, their 
memory has been preserved in tradition and consti- 
tutes a link with the past. According to the Vendidad 


two enemies attacked Iranvej. These were “ Azicha im raeidhi tern’* 
and 4, Zi&mcha daevo datem,’* one a serpent, and the other snow (Ven- 
didad I, 3.) This serpent u Azi” was the tyrannical ZohAk poisonous 
like a serpent, and the other “ Zim” was winter, harsh and harmful 
like a Dev. Both these evils overtook the country with fatal conse- 
quences. Though the Vedas and other Hindu Shashtras are silent as 
to the circumstances under which the primitive Aryans werS compelled 
to leave behind them their early happy home, we find some references 
O.i this subject in the Vendidad, and these references are borne 
out by recent advances in geography and geology. According to 
the Vendidad the land of bliss in which all living creatures, including 
animals, led a long and happy life, was in the course of time subjected 
to terrible calamities in the shape of frost and snow, making life 
difficult for mau and beast. 


Vendidad II, tells us how Ahura Mazda calls together an assem- 
bly of spiritual Yazads in the heavens, and how Jamshid accompanied 
by a number of holy men goes forth to meet this assembly. Jam- 
shid tells Ahura Mazda about the coming calamity on the Iranian 
community in the shape of snow, characterises this coming winter 
■as exceedingly harsh and fatal, and entreats him to come to the help of 
the living world and save it from this calamity (II, 21-38). This 
allegorical description makes us suppose that Jamshid and other 
•scholars and seers had closely studied astronomical phenomena and 
conditions, and anticipated some strange and unaccountable changes in 
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the succession of the climates. They might have observed, enormous 
accumulations of snow and ice on the mountains round about and 
might have foreseen the disastrous consequences of the melting of 
the snow with the advent of warmer days. They built barriers for 
protection against these calamities in appropriate places and began 
to move forward towards the South founding new settlements on the 
way. According to Vendidad I, 4, the climatic conditions of 
Iranvej were subsequently radically altered so that winter prevailed 
for ten months in the year and summer for two. Travellers of our 
times have told us that in the countries about the North Pole there 
is a similar succession of winter and su mmer, a fact which makes us 
locate Iranvej in the extreme North. We are further told in the 
Vendidad that this ten months’ winter was so severe, that it proved 
fatal for the waters, for the earth, and for all vegetation, and that it 
brought with it many other evils. The Aryan people were thus 
compelled to move in a southerly direction. Thus the first Fargard 
of the Vendidad is full of historical and geographical feminiscenses 
of earlier days. 



THE TYRANT ZOHAK AND HOAMA. 


Just a few observations on the career of this tyrant who 
brought rufn and destruction on Iran. In the traditions about 
Jamshia, preserved in the A vesta and the Shah-Nameh, we are 
told of the tyrant Zoh&k, the non- Iranian ruler of Babylon, who 
invaded Iran, put an end to the rule of Jamshid, and became the 
ruler of the country. His rule was fatal to the prosperity of the 
people, who looked on terror-struck at the misdeeds of this harsh 
and cruel ruler. He wallowed in blood, took away by force such 
fair and renowned maidens as Shehernaz and Arnav£z, till at last 
exasperated by the prolonged oppression of a thousand years, the 
Iranians revolted against his rule, and the valiant and patriotic 
K&veanhangar took advantage of this revolt. The brave Faridoon, 
a descendant of the early Aryan monarchs, who had hitherto been 
lying concealed in the mountains, came forward to lead the Iranians, 
to free his country from the oppression of Zoh&k and to ascend 
the throne. Thus the accursed despot who had aimed at bringing 
about the destruction of Iran was subjugated at last. 

A question may well be raised at this stage as to why in the 

beautiful descriptions that we have already had of 
Heaven and Hell. , . . . 

the new settlement, this settlement, associated 

with the happiness of Paradise, is said to have been situated 

in the North, the direction, which is frequently cursed in the 

Avestan writings and in which, according to the Avesta, is located 

the residence of the Devs and Drujas. The solution of this question is 

not very difficult. As we have already stated on an earlier occasion, 

six to eight thousand years ago, our ancestors in the far North lived 

under climatic conditions favourable to a long and happy life, and 

£he North was then rightly regarded as a sort of Paradise. Climatic 
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■changes subsequently intervened, a severe winter made life exceed- 
ingly unpleasant, if not impossible, and those who had lived happy 
lives in the North were obliged to abandon their homes. Thus the 
North ceased to claim the attachment and reverence which it had 
•once commanded, and the aversion to the North manifested so 
clearly in the Avestan writings is a reflection and a survival of the 
feelings entertained by the people, and transmitted from generation 
to generation in the form cf tradition. Our Aryan ancestors 
gradually descended towards the South, and for a long time, in the 
course of their migrations in a southerly direction they must have 
continued to suffer from the cold northerly winds, and the memory 
of these sufferings might have been still fresh at the time when the 
Avestan writings were composed. Another reason for this traditional 
aversion to the North may be found in the fact that the wild and 
fanatical Tartars and Touranis, the Hanus and the D&nus who 
■raided their territories and destroyed their property and lives, all 
came from the North. The South was from very early times a lucky 
■direction for the Aryans of Iran. Even when they lived in the far 
North, they could behold aud admire the movements of heavenly 
'bodies in the direction of the South and when they were overtaken 
by natural calamities, it was the South which offered them a shelter. 
This is why from early times down to our own we have loved and 
entertained reverence for the South, and turned to the South when 
we offered prayers asking for the gifts and bounties of God. 


We have already seen that the blessings and happiness associated 


Alburz and 
tloma Plant. 


with the age of Jamshid were due to the climatic 
and atmospheric conditions of the North. But 
these were not the only sources of happiness in 


those early days. We find in the Avesta references to the immortalis- 
ing drink of the Homa (Soma) plant, which secured a long and 


happy life. According to the Avesta long before the days of Jamshid 


there had lived a holy person by the name of Horn FrAshmi, whose 
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special residence was on Mount Alburz. He is described a 
“Spanangha vaidy&paiti, ’* that is, as a wise and learned scholar, 
as “ Danghu paiti, ” that is as a chief or ruler, and as Fr&dat- 
gaetha,” that is, as one who promoted happiness and prosperity 
amongst th,e Iranians. He is said to have discovered and preached 
religion suited to those primitive times, to have founded the 
Mazdyasni Religion, to have composed a number of the Gathic 
slokas, a number of Manthras, and N&sks, and to have founded and 
established ceremonies associated with the Homa plant, the Barsam, 
the Zaothr&, and the Aivy&onghana, (Yasna 1) and 10, and Meher 
Yest 88). According to these references Horn Fr&shmi was the 
first to discover the Homa plant, and the plant got its name of 
“ Haoma J&iri ’* from the name of its discoverer. According to the 
Avesta this discovery was made by Horn FrAshmi in the very tract 
in which he had spent his life. 


Yasna 0, 10, and 11, which give us descriptions of “ Haoma 
.. M . . . Jairi ” ( the fresh plant, ) “ Haoma Fr&shmi ” ( the 

pi ant discoverer of the plant, ) and “ Haoma Duraosha u 

( the immortalising drink ), tell us that the Homa 
plant was to be found growing on Mount Alburz, and this plant is 
described as u Hukeharpa’ > ( beautiful in appearance ), “gaoma ,r 
( full of juice or milk,) “ Zairigaona ” (that is, yellow or golden 
colour, ) “ n&my&nsush 79 ( a tender and bending plant), “ hubaoidhi ,y 
( fragrant or sweet smelling), u nzad4t” ( fermenting, ) and fruitful. 
Birds have been described as spreading the growth of the plant in all 
directions from Mount Alburz, evidently taking its seeds or fruit to 
distant places, scattering them on hills and rocks, and in fields and 
valleys. We are also told that the plant grew “ Paouru-saredha 
(in a variety of species and in abundant quantity. ) 

According to the Avesta, almost all the Saoshyants (benefactors,. 

seers ) had tasted the juice of this life-giving plant, 
and had derived from it their energy and their 
powers of insight, Vivangh&na, Atbavyftna, Asrat, and Paourushaspa r 


Its Virtues. 
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had aH tasted this drink and had giy*u birth to men like.Jamshid, 
Faridoon; Urvfikhsha, Keresaspa, and Zarathushtra, mep who in 
their times rendered unparalleled services (Yasna 9, t-15. ) Follow- 
ing this we have a description, in elaborate terms of the great virtues 
of this plant. In our religious writings it is characterised as 
^emohappiAi,” and homage is rendered unto it under this name. 
Its health-giving powers are described in Yasna, io, 6, where we are 
told that the ceremony of straining the juice of Haoma and the act 
of drinking it, even in small quantities, are equivalent to the destruc- 
tion of a thousand Daevas (diseases). Yasna io, 8. tells us that 
wherever Haoma is treated with reverence it brings with it all the 
blessinga of bodily and spiritual welfare. We are told that whereas 
all other drinks arfc inioxScating and foster evil passions, Haomahe 
Madha” (the drink of Haoma) fosters purity of mind and body, 
and stimulates healthy activities. Haoma dwells in the bodies of 
those, who treat it with affection as their own offspring (Yasna io. 9,). 
“ Do Thou not be short-lived like the rapidly flowing sacrificial miik, 
do Thou dwell in our bodies for safety (Yasna io, 14). The pious 
Zoroastrian exclaims 4< Oh, Haoma. all the blessings of health arise 

from thee through Vohu Mano (the good effects of mind),’* (Yasna 
10,12); Haoma endows men with a long and healthy life (Yasna 
9, 19), and with regard to the bodily and spiritual gifts conferred by 
Haoma, Yasna 9, 16 speaks of Haoma as vitalising to the drinker 
and as the leader that indicates the righteous path ''to the soul. 
Still more eloquent are the words in Yasna 10, 14, u haithimcha 
ashahe kh&o ahi,” that is, “ Oh, Haoma, Thou art indeed a living 
well of righteousness . u When we keep in mind these virtues 
of the Haoma plant, its potentialities for promoting bodily health, 
for ensuring length of life and for fostering all things thaf secure 
the well-being of the soul, we feel we have no reason to look with 
donbtpful eyes at tho descriptions in the Avesta about the extra- 
ordinarily long and healthy life of people living in primitive times. 
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According to tradition 44 Noshd&ru ” was a kind of drink which 

, secured to the drinker a long and happy life. This 

Noshdaru. . . , . , * , 

precious drink was prized as an invaluable posses- 
sion and preserved as snch amongst other rarities In the royal 
treasury. The early Iranians used it at times for eradicating their 
diseases, and in the days of the Kyanian Monarch Kaek&us we have 
some evidence of it preserved in tradition. We are told by Firdosee, 
that when the valiant Sohrab was approaching his end through the 
fatal wound inflicted by his father Rustom's dagger, Rustom longed 
to obtain this “ Noshd&ru ” from' the royal treasury of Kaek&us in 
order that his son’s life might be saved. We have no desire to call 
unto question the existence of such a drink. But we cannot refrain 
from asking why are Scriptures should contain ne reference to this 
drink if it possessed such precious virtues or powers of conferring the 
blessings oi a long and healthy life ? Whilst we have in the Avesta 
reference to a drink of this kind there is no specific mention of the 
virtues of “Noshdaru” The drink referred to in the Avestan writings 
is “ Haomahe Madha,” that is, “the drink of Haoma.’' The virtues of 
“ Noshdaru are not different from the virtues of this drink, and a 
comparison of the two names, confirms the hypothesis that the two 
drinks were identical. 


The adjective 44 duraosh which we fiiml applied to the “ Hoama” 
drink in the Avesta, has close affinities in original 
A Comparison. an( j mea ning with the term u Noshn&rn.” “ Duraosha ” 

Is a compound of the Avestau “ dura ” (= 44 remote” ; of : Sanskrit 
“Dura’’ = “ to create difficulties, ”) and 44 aoshangha *' (= 44 death,”) 
and the word thus means 4< what removes death from us,” and has 


thus come to mean 44 whatever prolongs life or confirms immortality”. 
When we turn to the word “Noshdfiru” we find it sin ilarly compsed 
of two Persian words “anosh ” and “ D&ru ” The first of these is a 


short form of the Avestan “aoshangha” (it is derived from the 
Avestan “ an 9 = “ without or except,” and " aoshangha” = 44 death,”) 
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and it means in reference to our bodily life “without untimely death ”. 1 
M Anaoshangba ” becomes abreviated into “anosh” in Persian, the 
initial “a” was dropped with the lapse of time, and the remaining 
nosh ” had added ^ it “ D&ru.” Thus we find that ‘duraoshangha” 
and u anaoshangha 5> are two Avestan forms of a similar meaning. 
As “ Haomahe madha duraosha ” means “ the Haoma drink which 
causes death to retreat,** so “ Noshd&ru ” means “ a drink free from 
untimely death.” Both these expressions are names belonging to 
the same language a^d founded in the same group of facts. They 
are two different forms of words having the same meaning. Thus 
“ Noshd&ru is not different from the Haoma drink referred to in the 
Avesta. Ihe identity would have been more evident if instead of 
Noshdftru people had called it in Persian “duroshd&ru 

The question may here be raised whether the immortality 
What Is Immorta* bestowed by the drink of Haoma is only a prolonga- 
my ? tion of the present bodily life. The descriptions in 

the Avesta bearing on immortality imply a reference 
not only to the prolongation of the present bodily life, but also to a 
prolonged future life of the spirit. In the Avesta, the gift of a healthy 
life conferred by the drink of Haoma is associated with the blessing 
of immortal happiness in heaven. The immortality thus conferred 
refers both to the present and future life. This double reference can 
be traced in later Pazend literature where the soul is described as 
“ ravftn ne anusheh ” (Avestan “ anaoshangha ”), that is, “ immortal, 
and in the ritual connected with the dead the deceased is remembered 
by the expression “ anushehe rav&n.” The same words appear 
amongst living persons, in a short form in the name of the famous 
King Noshervan (Anusheha rav&n). We also find in Pazend writing 
“Anoshd&ru ” referred to, as the spiritual food given to the soul of a 


I. The body is destructible and in the Avesta it is characterised as " aoshanguhaiti 
tanu” that is, ** body liable to death”. It is only the soul that is “ anaoshangha”. This 
word when used in connection with the bodily life implies a relatively long life. 
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dead man on the morning of the fourth day, and in the H&dokht 
Nusk it is called “ Zaramya raoghna This expression implies 
a comparison between the sights which face the soul of a deceased 
man on the morning of the fourth day in its journey towards the 
spiritual world, and the sights which nature reveals in spring-time 
with blossing flowers and fruits. The author of the H&dokht Nusk 
mistook the expression “ Zaramya raoghna r to be a kind of oil to 
be found in spring-time, and therefore declared that it was an act 
of piety to sacrifice innocent animals on the morning of the fourth 
day, and to dedicate the fat of the animal as offering to Atesh- 
Beher&ms in order to ensure salvation to the dead. Noshd&ru and 
Zaramya Raoghna are only symbolic representations of the ideas 
o£ the everlasting and blissful condition of the soul, which can desire 
no material food after death. 

Yasna 55, 1-2, tell us with regard to the true needs of the soul 
Si Y&o no henti g&th&o harethra-vaitishcha p&thra-vaitishcha maiuyeush 
Kharethaosya,” i. e ., “ the verses of the Gathas are like protecting 
angels to us, and are like a kind of spiritual food to us, ” and again we 
are told “ Y&o no henti urune vaem kharethamcha vastremcha/’ i. e., 
^the Gathas are like food and covering to our souls/’ These passages 
impress upon us the truth, that the soul is a spiritual entity, and that 
from the morning of the fourth day it needs no material food or clothing, 
and that all that it needs are the sacred words of the Gathas, which 
satisfy its hunger and thirst and nourish and protect it. In the light 
of this teaching are we not justified in regarding as useless and 
opposed to the spirit of Zoroastrianism, many of those expensive rites 
and ceremonials which are prevalent amongst orthodox Parsis, and 
which are practised in the name of Religion ? Similarly, the custom 
ivhich prevailed amongst us of offering to a dying man in his last 
moments the drink of Par&haoma was symbolic of the soul’s 
immortality. And yet this practice gave rise to the entirely wrong 
belief that drinking the water of Par&haoma (Avestan Parahaoma» 
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-“the Hapma water prepared with the proper ceremonials ”) woupj 
-secure salvation for every dying man, whether he were good and 
rrighteous in his life, or evil-minded and unrighteous. It would thus 
appear that “ Homa I)&ru ” or u Nosh D&ru ” did not merely imply 
“ a long life on earth,” but also conveyed the idea of “ a full and 
blessed life, linking past, present and future in an eternal whole.” 
This was the immortal drink of the ancient Iranians and the honour 
of having discovered it belongs not to Thrita but according to Avesta 
to Horn Fr£shmi. 


Shahdaru. 


Persian history is familiar with another drink under the name of 
Shahdaru of which we are given descriptions and 
whose origin is traced to a strange combination of 
circumstances in the days of Jamshid. It is said to be obtained 
from the fermentation of the juice of over-ripe grapes. Though we 
have descriptions of the health-giving properties of this drink, we have 
mo reference to the idea of its conferring immortality. Sh£hd£ru and 
NoshdAru are evidently two different types of drink with different 
virtues and qualities, We are told of the presence o£ iron in Noshdiiru 
which made it useful as a health-giving drink. We are familiar 
with the importance of iron as a curative of diseases and as a restora- 
tive of health. These virtues of Noshdftru were subsequently ascribed 
to the wine Sh&hdAru in later times. As the known properties 
-of the wine resembled the properties of the Noshd&ru of earlier 
days, it was identified with it. 


The preparation 
of Haoma. 


This precious drink was prepared, by throwing into a mortar 
‘‘ Haoma Jain” (the fresh Haoma plant), “Jiv&m”' 
( milk ), and “ hadh&naepata ” ( roots of the 

pomegranate tree, or juice of the pomegranate 
fruit). All these were mixed, pounded, and strained, accompanied 
with ceremonials, and a fermented drink was thus obtained which 
was used as a sacred object* According to the Avesta, there were a 
number of varieties of the Haoma plant found growing on mountain 
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peaks> in valleys, and in the fields. But the most precious of these 
plants was that which was to be found on Mount Alborj* We are 
told that the wise Lord had blessed the Haoma plant on Mount 
Alborj with great virtues ( conferring wisdom and energy ). 
(“ Aurvantem thw&d&mi d&tem bagho nidathat hav&p&o haraithyo 
palti barezay&o This mountain and the adjoining range had iron 
in the composition of its rocks, which may have affected the 
character of the plant itself, thus giving to it its peculiar virtues. 
When later on Mount Alborj was covered with a permanent layer of 
snow, this precious plant must have been destroyed, but the 
description of this plant, and its association with Mount Alborj 
remind us of the wonders of that early age. 


In one place we find a description of Meher Yazad on Mount 
Alborj, performing the ceremony of straining the 
Meher Yazad per- j L1 j ce G f Haoma plant, obtained from this very 

of straining Haoma. mountain > ancl using an iron mortar and pestle. 

Ahura Mazda also appoints him as a joti singing 

the hymns of praise whose music is described as reaching to the sky 
and spreading over the entire earth. In this passage the pious 
reciter makes a remarkable request to Meher. He appeals to Meher 
to protect him against anger and other vices, and also to give him 
health both in the present and the future as well as the bodily and' 
spiritual life (Meher Yesht 89-92.) Are we to acdept this description 
as true? Far from it. This is only an allegory — a symbolic 
description of the movements of Meher Yazad, pictured as a process 
of straining the Haoma juice. The abode of Meher is said to be in 
that place in the heavens, which overlooks Mount Alborj on the 
North, and its regular movements are described in the form of an 
allegory. This description also incidentally throws light upon the 
importance attached to the Haoma plant in the early days. The 
poets of the Avestan age frequently symbolize the movements of 
heavenly bodies, with the help of the familiar material objects of 
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daily life. When therefore they had to describe the movements of 
Meher Yazad they resorted to the symbolism of straining the Haoma 
juice as a suggestive and appropriate illustration. The ceremonial 
act of straining the juice is the very foundation of the Yasna and 
other ceremonials. Now Meher Yazad is described as appearing in 
the sky mounting above Mount Alborj a little before sunset, and 
as spreading its light over the earth. The movements of heavenly 
bodies in the sky are, as it were, stellar ceremonials, and that is 
why the two instruments of religious ceremonial, viz., the H&van 
(Mortar and pestle) and Aivy&onghana ( the seat and the link ) are 
called Stehar-Paesangha and Mainyu-T&shta, that is, of the shape 
of stars and constituted of spirits, and the sky itself is characterized 
by the same two adjectives. 

Thus the Haoma plant, its origins on Mount Alborj, and the 
descriptions of the stellar ceremonials connected with Meher Yazad, 
all point to one conclusion. We have already noticed in another 
place that the description of the appearance of Aurora Borealis in 
the North Pole, with its subtle influences, was taken to be one phase 
of the light of Meher Yazad, and as this stellar light was instru- 
mental in promoting health and happiness throughout the whole of 
creation, so also the Haoma p ant contributed towards the promotion 
of a long and happy life amongst men. The Haoma plant has its own 
place in the age of Jamshid, as one of the gifts of Nature for the 
realisation of happiness in the created world. 
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CEREMONIALS CONNECTED WITH THE DEAD. 

In the tenth Fargard of the Vendidad we find the following 
1 he first three days sentence “ime vacha framrava yoi henti gAthAhava 
faiJowhigi thc^death bishAmrut thrishAmrut chathrushAmrut 9 \ that is, 
vendidad. “ Do Thou recite these stanzas from the Gathas 

which are recited twice, thrice, four times,” (Vendidad X, 2). In the 
second Fargard, the question is first raised, as to what should be done 
to repel the attack of and to destroy the Druje-nasush (the microbes) 
which arising from the dead affect the living. The answer to this 
question is given in Vendidad X, 2 vis. 9 that certain passages in the 
Gathas have to be recited. The process of decomposition, which starts 
in a dead body always involves dangers for the living, and the Vendi- 
dad describes the recital of Gaihic passages as an effective protective 
measure against this danger. These short passages constitute, as it 
were, the Gaha-Sarna of the early Avestan times. It was subsequently 
elaborated into the seventh H A of the Ahunavad GAthA and the 
spirit of the earlier shorter recital was lost. The passage of the 
Vendidad in question bears on the ceremonies to be performed on the 
occasion of death, and the Gathic stanzas are described as power- 
ful mantras, and yet in the Pahlavi commentary of the Vendidad 
written in later times the Gathic stanzas are described as an act 
of reciting the Vendidad itself. This is the origin f^|yfce4ater practice 
of getting the Vendidad recited on the death a man. The Pahlavi 
commentary tells us “ Javit divdAt yajabahunet ” that is; “ the Vendi- 
dad should be recited.” 

The reference to the Vendidad here is exceedingly inappropriate 
(i) There is a world of difference between the language of the Gathas 
and the Vendidad. There is a considerable interval of time between the 
age of the Gathas and that of the Vendidad. (2) The Gathic passages 
which constitute the Gaha-SArnA are to be recited in the presence 
of the dead body immediately after death, whereas the Vendidad may 



be recited after ihe body is disposed oi in its final resting-place. (3) 
Whereas we are told that the Gathic stanzas if recited counteract the 
-evil influence of Druje-Nasush, there is no such reference in the Avesta 
with regard to the effects Of reciting the Vendidad. (4) What is more, 
in Vendidad X, 3, we are asked “which are the Gathic stanzas recited 
twice, etef. ? ” and in the answer to this question there is no reference 
to the Vendidad Nusk. On the other hand there is a specific reference 
to the twice recited passages “ ahy& y&s&, usht& ahmai, Spenta 
;mainyu, etc.” (5) Though the Pahlavi commentator has given a correct 
translation of the thrice and four times recited passages of the 
iHaptan Haiti, it is sui prising that he should without assigning any 
•.reason speak in the commentary about reciting the Vendidad. 

We are able thus to trace the origin of the practice of reciting 
the Vendidad three times on the first three days after the death of a 
man. This mistake is perpetuated in the later Pahlavi writings and 
the Persian Riv&yats, thus giving rise to an exceedingly expensive 
ceremonial custom, and this is not the only instance in which the 
mistakes made by the Pahlavi commentator have led to the introduc- 
tion of expensive customs and ceremonials. It is necessary for us to 
lay stress on this particular instance of the Pahlavi commentators 
mistake, in view of the undesirable elaboration of ceremonials con- 
nected with the dead which are customary amongst Parsis to-day. 
We have seen how the Pahlavi translator of the Vendidad speaks, in 
•the commentary, of the Vendidad, where he should have spoken of the 
•Gathic passages recited twice. AVhat is more regrettable, however, 
is that in the kter Pahlavi writings and in the Persian RivAyats the 
simple commentary is regarded as a part of the original text. 
Thus a wrong comment is with the lapse of time tranformed into an 
injunction prescribed by the sacred scriptures, and an expensive 
cpstom is sought to be supported by the authority of the Scriptures. 
We have a number of similar practices connected .with the ceremonials 
■of the dead, which can be similarly shown to owe their origin to 

n 
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errors in translation and interpretation of the Pahlavi writers. Thus y 
for example, the Vendidad Sadeh (with its 22 Fargards) is not a 
composition bearing on the sacrifices to be offered to Ahura Mazda 
or to any Yazad or Amshaspand. It is a code of laws of the early 
Iranians, and we find descriptions in the work of various rules and 
regulations designed to secure the health and physical welfare of the 
people. In later times it has been given a ceremonial significance 
various passages from the Yasna and the Vispered have been inter- 
polated, and it has been included amongst the ceremonial writings. 

In the H&dokht Nusk we find the following passage : “ k& aevo- 

_ ashostuitish, yk vispem imat karshavere yat 

Ashem and Patet. . V 3 

khanirtham. 

“ YAm b& na usteme urvaese gaye he ashem staoiti...... Arejaiti 

frastavano humatacha hukhtacha hvarshtacha r ijabaremno dushmat- 
acha dujukhtacha dujacharvarshtacha/’ 

Question. — Which is the Asham Vohu, whose value is equi- 
valent to all the mineral resources of this universe ? v 

Answer “That Ashem Vohu which a man recites in the last 
moment of his life praising good throughts, words, and deeds, and 
casting away from him all evil thoughts, words, and deeds, is equi- 
valent in value to a whole prosperous country.” (8*9). 

In this passage we have an injunction on every Zoroastrian to* 
recite the Ashem Vohu in the last moments before his death, and the 
value of such an Ashem Vohu is declared to be beyond measure, 
as equivalent to the value of a prosperous country. The last moments 
of a man’s life constitute a most solemn occasion, and our religion 1 
requires every Zoroastrian to recite a passage from the Gathas as he 
gives up his life. 
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The Ashem Vohu thus recited in the last moments of an indivi- 
dual^ life accompanied by repentance for the wrongs urrconsciously 
done in life is a brief and solemn prayer. Our religion enjoins on each 
one of us in the last moments of his life to dedicate his soul to his 
creator, Ahura Mazda, with the thoughts of noble deeds done in life 
and noble words spoken, and in this short prayer we have an attempt 
to keep the soul absorbed in high ideals in the critical moments im- 
mediately preceding death, and thus to give it peace and freedom from 
the worries of life. The words that should accompany the feelings 
of repentance in the last moments of life must necessarily be few and 
suggestive. In these moments the soul is reminded of the approach- 
ing prospect of freedom fiom the sorrows and disappointments of 
earthly life bv the recital of the sacred promises of the Gathic hymns, 
and is asked to look forward to the Immortal blessings of the life 
that faces it after death, 

u Ushta alimAi yahm&i ushtA kahmAi chit vase Khshy&ns- 
Mazd&o dAy&t Ahuro’’, that is, “ may he be blessed whom Ahura 
Mazda blesses with his gifts 1 *' But the soul of the unrighteous man 
is described as crying aloud in despair and disappointment on account 
of his evil deeds in this earthly life, “ KAma neme j&m Ahura Mazda 
futhraneme ayeni, ” that is, “ to which side shall I turn, O Ahura 
Mazda, in what direction shall I go ?’ # 

It is interesting to notice some of the natural and also some of 

the unnatural changes which have occurred in relation to this injunc- 
tion for the recital of a few Gathic phrases on the approach of death. 

As We have already stated in the Hadokht Nusk we have an 
A Charge from the injunction for the dying man to repent for whatever 
wrong he has done, and to recite the words of the 
Ashem formulae which are associated with ideals of Righteousness. 
This injunction is subjected to a radical transformation in the Pazend 
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prayers known as the Patete Pashem&ni, where a charge is laid on the 
descendants of the deceased conveyed in the following words : 

44 Hame farm&yan Ashem A r ohu begudirashni. Pateti pish az 
bevadlshni pas vadardehman, Man j&dehr& az gun£h pa patei 

bahod farmud£r kh&heshni hamd£st&n hom,”=^ u i 

enjoin the recital of Ashem Vohu at the time of death, and the recital 
of the Patet before death. After my death 1 am the person who 
enjoin, desire and associate myself with my children who will recite 
the Patet for my wrong deeds”. 

According to the spirit of the A vesta every man in his dying 
moments is asked to offer repentance and to recite the words of the 
Ashem, and considerable importance is attached to this recital. 
Death, however, is one of those occasions of grief when* the dying man 
■may very often be unable to retain his self-possession and preserve 
4he peace of mind contemplated by our sacred writings. In 
a few cases where men die at a mature age such self-possession and 
peace of mind may be possible. But these are difficult to secure 
where men are cut off in the prime of youth. Under these circum- 
stances the Pazend writings give permission to a dying man who is 
unable to recite the sacred words himself to have those words recited 
to him by others. But this has nothing to do with the foolish idea 
of a dying man’s wrongs being atoned for by the recital of the Patet 
by another, however closely related to him. Such an idea is not only 
foolish but opposed to the spirit of Zoroastrianism. 

The permission that is thus given in the Pazend writings draws 
our attention to the charge imposed by a dying man on his survivors. 
This charge consists in the recital of short prayers conveying a 
message of love and loyalty, and is imposed not indifferently on any 
stranger but on a man’s nearest and deaiest relations. They must be 
“ man jadeh/' that is, the blood relations of the deceased. The dying 
man longs for the love and solace of these near and dear ones. He 
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can evidently derive no satisfaction from the solace of a sit anger. This 
is evident from the fact that in the passage the dying in an is called? 
the “ farmud&r,” that is “ enjoiner of such devoted affection,” 
44 Kli&hesht-i ”, that is, 41 one who longs for such affection”, and 
44 hamd&st&ni 9 \ that is, “ as one who acknowledges himself to be at 
one with those who love him”. If these words of prayer and affection 
are recited by a stranger they cannot appeal to the dying man, never 
draw out his affection, never give him that peace of mind which he is 
seeking. This simple but solemn charge which is thus imposed by 
the religion on the near relations of the dead has never been properly 
understood ; very often this charge is transferred to a priest, who can 
only be a stranger. Instead of being cherished as a legacy involving 
responsibilities of a sacred character, this charge is treated as a com- 
modity which is transferred to priests, who are paid for carrying 
it out. 

It is instructive to summarise briefly the changes which with the 
lapse of time occurred in connection with this 
T oUhange*tn Ce original injunction of the Avesta for the recital of 
religion institutions p ra yers in a man’s dying moments. In the Avestan 

writings the duty is laid on a dying man to recite the words of the 
Ashein. In the Pazend writings this duty is transferred from the 
dying man to his children. This was the first change that occurred 
in this connection. In the second place the few words that constituted 
the Ashem formula to be recited by the dying man became in later 
times elaborated into a long prayer known as a Patet PashemAni. 
Thirdly, the duty which was originally laid on the children of the 
dying man was later on transferred to the priests. A fourth change 
may also be noticed, and it is this— that the prayer known as the 
Patet which was infended to be recited only for the first 
three days after the death of a man in Pazend writings 
came to be recited for years after his death. In the 
fifth place there occurred a change still more undesirable. According 
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to the A vesta in the Pazend writings the recital of the Ashem or at 
the most the Patet. was to be undertaken by the dead 'man’s children 
or descendants so long as the corpse remained in the house. This 
original institution was replaced in later times by the wrong and 
'expensive custom of purchasing the services of hired Mobeds for 
the recital of prayers for days together on the spot where the corpse 
was laid. The changes that we have thus noticed are typical of 
many more extraordinary transformations of our early religious ideas 
and institutions which have been disastrous in their economic conse- 
quences for the middle and poorer classes of our community, and 
which have alienated us from the religious ideals of our forefathers. 


The Patete 
Pashemani. 


Yasna 43, 5, has the following lines : — “ Hyat d&o shyaothn& mi- 
zdav&n y&cha uklidha akem ak&i Vanghuim ashim 
Vanghave thw& hunara d&moish urvaese apeme ” = 
“ O Ahura ! to the very end of creation Thou wilt by 
Thy just dispensation give Thy blessings to the righteous, and dispense 
the evil consequences of their deeds to the unrighteous, to each one 
according to his thoughts and deeds. These famous words of the 
prophet thus convey unto posterity the great lesson, that each of us 
prepares a heaven or a hell for himself by his own thoughts and deeds, 
that we reap what we have sown. 


If from this we turn to the Patete Pashem&ni the internal evidences 
of this collection of prayers point out that the men who composed or 
brought these prayers together, viz., Pastur Adarbad Marespand, evi- 
dently intended the Patet as a symbol of repentance by a living man 
for his own wrongs. If repentance is thus to be offered for sins, it 
can only be offered by the man who has committed them. Sin is a spiri- 
tual disease, and the man who suffers from it has himself to adopt 
the proper remedies. In the case of diseases of the body no man 
thinks of curing a disease by asking another man to drink the pres- 
cribed medicines, and no man can get rid of it by subjecting another 
man’s body to a radical operation. So it is also with regard to spiri- 
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tual diseases. Your sin cannot be atoned for by another man’s offering 
for you. And so also with the laws of the land. The social wrong 
inflicted by a murderer is not forgiven by society if another man 
pleads guilty, or offers to pay a fine. It is only atoned for by the in- 
fliction of punishment on the criminal himself. 

The duty of offering repentance for wrongs done was imposed not 
•only on men but on women as well, and we accordingly find in the 
Patet a list of sins liable to be committed by both the sexes. When 
reciting the Patet therefore each of the sexes should only enumerate 
the sins to which his or hei own sex is liable, and omit the recital 
of the sins belonging to the other sex, and this must have been the 
intention of the famous Dastur who composed this collection of 
prayers. It is desirable in this connection that in the printed texts 
of the Patet the sins peculiar to each sex ought to be marked off by 
the use of asteriks or other printed signs. 

This is not. however, the only abuse to which the Patet is liable. 

The original idea of a living man’s repentance for 

The abuse of the ],j s p as t deeds symbolised by his recital of the Patet, 

Patet. . . 

has been replaced in later times by the foolish and 

un Zoroastrian idea that a dead man'ss ins could be atoned for by the 
recital of the Patet and by other prayers by strangers. We find repe- 
ated references in the Yendidad to the injunctions to offer repentance 
for one’s sins by means of the Patet. Wherever there is a reference to 
repentance for sins, either deliberately committed, or committed in 
ignorance of consequences, this reference is to living men offering such 
repentance for themselves. There is no reference any where in the Ven- 
didad to the Patete Hav&n to be recited for the purpose of saving the 
soul of a dead man, and enabling him to escape the consequences of his 
sin. Zoroastrianism always preaches the personal responsibility of each 
individual for his own deeds, and there can be nothing so opposed to 
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the spirit of the Religion as the later idea of one man's sins being ato^ 
oned for by the repentance of another. 

The Patei referred to in the Vendidad must not be confounded 

The Patet of vv *^ the Patete Pashem&ni composed by Dastur 

Adarkid. There is a world of difference in the langu- 

the Aves a t ** 

age of the two writings ; and centuries separate one 

from the other. The Patet referred to in the Vendidad is short, sum- 
mrises the main teachings of Zoroastrianism, emphasises the need of a 
life of high ideals and righteousness. , This short prayer gave place in 
later times to the tediously long Patete Pashemni, and this is not the 
only instance of the substitution of long prayers for short ones. In the 
Sassanian times there arose many innovations in the shape of elaborate 
drayers and ceremonials which with the lapse of time were transformed 
into sanctified customs. It was also in the Sassanian times that Pahlavi 
arid Pazend prayers found a place side by side with the original Avestan 
prayers. But the change extended further. The Avestan Prayers 
had added on to them at the beginning and at the end Pazend pass- 
ages and prayers. And still later, a large number of ceremonials and 
prayers of a meaningless and expensive character were associated with 
the ceremonials of the dead, like the Patet, Getikharid, Ham& Yasht, 
Gahambars, Uapithwan, Zandeh ravan, etc., All those in our commu- 
nity who maintain that these accretions in the shape of prayers and 
ceremonials introduced at a later time are a heritage from the days of 
the prophet himself, either deliberately conceal the truth in their 
own interest, or manifest a ghastly ignorance. 

Vendidad XIV gives us eighteen stanzas bearing on the question 
of the salvation of an individual’s soul, and approximately thirty-one 
different devices are described by means of which a man can atone 
for his sins. Not One of these devices or injunctions for salvation 
convey a suggestion about atonement after the death of a man. 
Vendidad XIV begins ^vvith the question — “ O Lord, where are cob 
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iected the gifts which a righteous man is able to obtain from Thee ih 
thi^arthly existence for the salvation of his soul ? Where are these 
giftei enjoyed ? Where is the final reward to be earned ?” The 
answer to these questions is given in the following stanzas, viz., that 
on the morning of the fourth day after the death of a man his soul 
reaps these rewards near the foot of the throne of Ahura Mazda and 
the Ameshaspands, and that in the enjoyment of these rewards the 
most powerful instruments are a man’s own good deed done during 
his life-time. Zoroastrianism thus preaches belief in two existences, 
~*-the earthly and the spiritual, — and points out two alternatives for 
each Individual, the good reward that follows on a righteous life 
(Heaven), and the evil consequences of an unrighteous existence 
(Hell). No entreaties or repentance offered by a stranger, no prayers 
or ceremonials performed after a man’s death can ever alter or modify 
this inexorable law of Righteousness. Very often in Pahlavi, Pazend, 
and Persian writings do we come across passages which involve a 
forgetfulness and even a reversal of the idealism of the Gathas and 
the Avestan writings. It is therefore pleasing to note the views of a 
learned Dastur like Dastur M&nushcheher in the D&dastAnc Dini, 
which remind us of this early idealism. “ All Poriodakeshis are agreed 
on this that no one who recites the Patet like a true Behedin can ever 
go to hell.” This is true, but only if the Patet is recited by a man 
during his own life-time. We are told in our Scriptures that a man 
who does not repent for his sins in his life-time can never hope fol“ 
the blessings of heaven after his death. It is still better to refrain 
from committing wrong than to commit it and repent for it. 

We shall quote hfere two illustrations from the Patet Pashemanl, 
which reveal what strange absurdities have arisen 

Abofli&lies in tbe * interpolating in wrong places a reference to a 
P«i«t * , 

dead man: — , . 

“ Agar mAndeh bahod ku gunAhe ( behedin*. J) tokKta ne 

babod pidfar&fae se shabAnihA padash khursand hamdAstAn bom*\ 

23 
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that is, the man who recites the prayers says “ If the sin of Beheditt.*. 
has not been atoned for, and if he is riot freed from the JHHIse-- 
quenees of sin, I am willing and I consent to undergo the nectary 
punishment for it for three nights.”(§ * 2).What horrid ignorance does this 
reveal on A the part of my co-religionists who recite these prayers like 
parrots ! Do they realise the grave character of the responsibilities 
that they undertake in these prayers ? The Mobed expresses his 
willingness as a punishment for the sin of the dead man for wh6m he 
recites the Patet to undergo all the hardships of the first three nights, 
each of which is equivalent to a period of fifty-seven years. It is as 
good as if the Mobed had expressed his willingness to undergo the 
death-sentence for another man who had committed a murder. 

To take another illustration: “ Az marg AvArie AstAne ke 

( Behedin ) az ahriman darvand va div&n avar rasld 

khursand bed ># . In this passage the Mobed who recites the prayer 
for the dead man rejoices at the sufferings and hardships that are 
inflicted upon the soul of the dead man, whether that man has com* 
tnitted wrongs or has not. In other words, in the midst of the sorrow 
and grief that follow upon the death of a man the priest offers rejoic- 
ings for the hardships that his soul may undergo ( Patet Irani ). 

Ordinarily it is possible to find the source of later ceremonials 

_ _ _ and prayers in the Pahlavi writings; but in the case 

i K Soifcfc of t 

Anomalies. of the l atet Ravuni with one solitary exception, 

this is not possible, for the simple reason that 
references to the dead are interpolated in a very light-hearted manner* 
Into earlier writfhgs. Such interpolations can only have been made 
in comparatively recent times by irresponsible priests and writers. 
These interpolations have been evidently made by interested parties* 
and lend to throw into the shade the idealistic teaching of the prophet 
and his followers. It is the duty of all Zoroastrians who have feelings 
of respect and affection ior their dead to be rid of these absurdities, 



Anfl it is equally the duty of the spiritual fraternity to which I belong 
to jggen the eyes of our ignorant co-religionists and to save them from 
ihsfpjge economic burden, which these customs and 'ceremonials 
involve. 

We find an answer in two places to the question**-' 1 When the 
Wb?n to recite the patet is to be recited in the Paiet PashemAni 

Patet ? and in the Patet Khud. In the first of these 

writings we have the following: 

“ Hame farm&yam pateti pish az bevadirashni. Pas 

vadardeh man man jadehra az gunAh pa patet bahod , '=“ I enjoin 
the recital of the Patet before my death. And I also enjoin that 
my children should recite the Patet after my death for the wrongs”. ( In 
this passage (§12) a Zoroastrian points out two occasions for the recita- 
tion of the Patet— one before hi.s death, and the other after his death. 
In the Avesta we have an injunction in the HAdokht Nask for the 
recitation of the Patet by a man himself in a spirit of repentance be- 
fore his death. And yet we have noticed in later times changes in the 
Patet itself and in the occasions on which it is to be recited. If we 
now raise the question whether this recital is limited to any period of 
time after a man’s death, the answer may be found indirectly in the 
mention of other prayers and ceremonials which are associated with 
the recitation of the Patet. These other prayers are Ashem Vohu, 
Sedosh, and Getofarid (?), and as these prayers are to be recited only 
during the first three days after a man’s death, it is evident that the 
recital of the Patet must be confined to the samo period. 

** 

The other evidence which points to the same conclusion is to be 
found in the -Patet Khud. We have here the following passage: — 
“ Andar se shab pa vajArdane Ane sud hamdistAn bom. Agar avam 
kftri chun an bed ku avi patetish az geti baravam agar az khishAn 
pajdikAn kase hamrAh patetish kunad hamdAstAn hoiq”— that is, 
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acknowledge with readiness the advantages to be obtained in the first 
three nights after death. If in my life I have commiteda wrong* and 
I have not atoned for it by the recitation of a Patet in my life time. I 
can derive advantage from the recitation of the Patet by a near 
and dear one who loved me while I was alive”. It is evident 
from this passage that the Patet prayer Is intended to be recited 
only within the first three d ays after death— ( Seshab )— and not 
intended to be recited indefinitely. And yet we find that under the 
name of the Patete RavUni, and for the salvation of the dead man's 
soul, this prayer is being recited for years together through the 
hired services of one who is a stranger to the dead man. Such a 
practice is not only expensive but opposed to the very spirit of the 
Religion. 


We have already seen that the Patet recited before the death of 
a man is a kind of confession of sins which every 
the Patet ? Zoroastrian is asked to make on the approach of 
death for wrongs done conciously or uncdnciously 
during his life-time; and in case the dying man himself finds it impos- 
sible to carry out this injunction, the recital may be made on his behalf 
by a priest who is his spiritual guide and friend. "Wi|b regard to the 
Patet to be recited after a man’s death, we find tha^ |he recital is to 
be undertaken by his children or descendants as an act of repentance 
for any wrong or misconduct done by them towards the dead man. 
This is apparent from the fact that in the fourth section of the Patet 
there is a reference to repentance for wrongs done towards one’s parents 
or children and relatives. In the same Patet there i| also a reference 
in another passage ( section 1 1 ) to the grief and sorrow caused to the 
soul of a dead man by breaking a promise to recite the Patet. In the 
Patets we find in brief the last will and testament of a Zoroastrian 


which he completes and seals, as it were, with the words that he is an 
enjoiner ( farmud&r ), an aspirant ( kh&heshni ) and an associate 
^ hatnd&stin ), 
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I cannot help referring once again In this connection to a 
question that was raised some time ago when plague was raging in 
the community as to who should undertake the recital of prayers 
before a dead man’s body ! Whether in case the services of a Mobed 
are not available there would be any objection to the prayers being 
recited by a Behdin before the body ! The answer to this question 
is to be found In the Pazend writings to which we have already 
referred. We find in these writings a reference not to strangers 
but to Khishftn Nejdikin. We have here a clear indication that it is the 
duty of the near relatives of a dead man to secure rest for his soul by 
the recital of prayers and the performance of proper ceremonials. The 
duty or manifestation of loyalty to a dead relative is forgotten, if not 
shirked, when the work of performing these ceremonials or reciting of 
prayers is entrusted to hired agencies. 


2 

In the Pazend writing known as the Patele Pashemani ( § 12) we 
have the following words — pas gudardeli man man 

Scdoeh. jddehrfi ...sedosh .farm dyad, that is 

“ let my children after my death carry out or enjoin 
Sedosh.” In this prayer a Zoroastrian leaves behind him an injunction 
to his children to get the prayer known as sedosh recited after his 
death $ The prayer that can most appropriately be recited thrice 
after the death of a man is evidently a prayer dedicated to the 

' " ■ » II - - . .... .... 

J This Pazand word sedosh is derived from Pahlavi setosh and it corresponds to the 
Avestan stuitish , praise or adoration). In the Pahlavi commentaries, this Pazend word 
is understood to mean “ three Sarosh'*, and this meaning has been followed by all later 
translators. But this is not its original meaning, nor it is a compound of two words. It 
is only an abbreviated form of (t Set&yasna tars satudan is another appellation to be 
found in later writings. It is marked by the specific addition of the adjective “ three* j 
04 means 4 ‘three adorations py sacrifice”, 


praise of Sarosh and this prayer is referred to in all Pahlavi, Pa. 
send, and Persian writings as Sedosh, 

Amongst the ceremonials connected with the dead, this, prayef 
of Sedosh is considered next in importance to the GAh-SArnA, and 
though we do not find any specific reference to it in the Vendidad, 
its appropriateness can be easily realised when we remember that 
it is one of the functions of the Yazad Sarosh to watch and look after 
the soul of a dead man. Very often during his own life-time a 
Zoroastrian in his prayers happens to pray ‘'O Sarosh ! do Thou 
become my spiritual guide and protector in this life as well as in 
the life to come”. ( Ys. 57.25 ). We can well understand why 
after the death of a man during the first three days it should have 
become customary to recite the Yasna connected with Sarosh, the 
Sarosh B&j, and the Karda of Sarosh, 

Amongst the ceremonials included in Sedosh may be mentioned 
as equally important the four “BSp performed on the morning of 
the fourth day, the JSirange boe dddan ( the “Uthamna” ) ceremonies 
and the Afring&ne Dahmdn . According to the Zoroastrian Religion 
the fourth day is the critical moment when a man’s actions done 
during his life-time would be judged. And in these ceremonials 
and prayers which we have mentioned there are symbolic references 
to the soul’s experiences after it has left the body. 

In the ninth Fargarad of the Vendidad ( Vd. 9*51-57) tve have a 
description of the methods to be adopted to get 
The Origins of rid of the impurities arising from contact with a 

Sadosh. dead body. We are told that there is considerable 

danger *to the safety of the living if the priest entru* 
sted with the task of purifying is himself ignorant and illiterate. Two 
remedies are suggested for getting rid of this danger. One of them 
12 fp put to death the illiterate priest* The other i? to offer dedfcate<$ 



payers to Sarosh for three days and nights before the fire accom- 
panied by the Barsam and the Haoma ceremonials. Either of these 
expedients will ‘be enough to guarantee the people against danger. 
There is undoubtedly no direct reference in the Avestan literature 
to the prayers dedicated to Sarosh to be recited in the first three 
days after a man’s death. But in the Vendidad passsage which 
we have cited we have the origins of the later practice of Sedosh, 
lit this connection we may also draw attention to the Pahlavi 
commentary on Vendidad XIII, In the Vendidad a marine 
animal called “Sag e abi” is spoken of as exceedingly useful, nay 
sacred, and the man who kills this animal has either 
himself to be put to death, or to offer dedicatory prayers 
to the innocent soul of the ‘‘Sag e &bi” for three days and nights 
before the fire accompanied with Barsom and Haoma ceremonials. 
In the Vendidad passage itself viz., XIII, 55, in the prayers to be 
recited for three days and nights there is no specific mention of 
any Yazad. The Pahlavi commentator, however, speaks of these 
prayers as associated with Sarosh, and even goes further suggesting 
that prayers to Sarosh should be offered for the soul of the man 
himself who is put to death. We are thus in a position to trace 
the origin of the later custom connected with the prayers to Sarosh 
to the later Pahlavi commentaries. 


3 

Wo have in the Patete PashemSni the following words — “ pas 

vadardeh man get of arid farmQyad , ” 

Get! Kkarld. that is “ let the getofarid ( geti kharid ) be enjoined 

after my deaths Here a dying Zoroastrian im- 
poses o» his children and descendants the duty of performing the 



Getofarid after his dea6h. Though this word getofarid is understood 
by later translators to mean the geti kkarid ceremonial we shall see 
further on that this is not its true meaning. The two expressions 
are different both in their origin and in their meaning. The first 
may be traced to a wrong Pahlavi reading of an Avestan word, 
and it signifies a gift or an offering. The second is the name of a 
ceremonial foreign to the Avesta itself, and it means “ to earn or 
purchase merit on his earth’’. A confusion has arisen by mixing up 
the two words getofarid and geti kharid, and we owe this confusion to 
the Pahlavi writings. 

In the Avestan times various brief prayers were composed by 
different individuals dedicated to different Yazads. 

The Avestan Many of these short prayers and writings were des- 

Ltterature. troyed or lost in later times. Attempts must have 

been made to bring together these sacred writings 
and prayers, and the Yasna that we have got today is evidently a 
collection of scattered writings. 

When the prayers separately dedicated to different Yazads were 
collected together the whole collection consisting of seventy-two Has 
of the Yasna was regarded as one prayer, and a few words of praise 
(Khshnuman) were interpolated for Ahura Mazda and all the other 
Yazads and Ameshaspands. 

Though the Yasna in its present form can be traced back to rel* 
atively early times, it is not to be wondered at that 

The Pahlavi this collection of writings, being the only one dedi- 
Literature. cated to the praise of Yazads, came to be known in 
later Pahlavi ages under different names like Gcti/thartd, Ndvar, Nira~ 
ngedin , Hama Yesht, Zindehravdn , etc,, and that additions were fre- 
quently made to the original collection. In the main the changes that 
were thus made in the original writings centre round the repetition 



several times of the seventy-two chapters of the Yasna, and in the Intro- 
duction In some places of passages from the Vispered, in other places 
of passages from the Yendidad. Thus we find that amongst the cere- 
monial prayers known as Pdv Mehel we have only repititions of the 
seventy-two chapters of the Yasna, of the twenty-three chapters of the. 
Vispered and o£ the -twenty ’two chapters of the Vendidad, with the 
addition of a few words of khshnunian. The only specific ceremonial 
writing in this collection was the Vispered intended to be recited on 
the occasion of the G4hftnb£rs. This ceremonial composition was 
confused and mixed up in later ages with ceremonies like the Geti- 
kharid, Kdvar, etc. 

Thus we find that in the primitive Avestan period poets and sages 
had written short descriptive hymns and compositions in praise of 
different Yazads, and that it was usual in those days to dedicate diff- 
erent kinds of offerings to those Yazads as a mark of reverence. The 
short hymns were used in association with these dedicatory offerings. 
We have in our present Yashts a survival of those earlier poetic des- 
criptions of the powers of the Yazads and in some of them we find- 
remarkably striking descriptions of some of the memorable events of 

early history. 

The ceremonial known as the Getikharid is not Jo be found in 
the Avestan age. We come across the name for 
retifiwiHtiitr to t ^ ie time in Pahlavi writings. It Is drescribed as 

be performed lu one amongst the many religious duties which a 

preeent life. „ Zoroastrian has to perform during his life-time. In 
laterwritings extraordinary importance is attached to 
this ceremonial. We are told that it is the duty of every Zoroastrian. to 
get the ceremonies of a N&var performed — at any rate it is indispen-i 
•aide that he -should perform the ceremony of Getikharid. A good, 
Zoroastrian may have done many acts of merit in his lifetime, but if 

U 
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he has not perforated this ceremony his soul after his death cannot 
cross the bridge and has no prospects of reaching heaven. Even if a 
Zoroastrian has in his life-time committed sins, the performance on 
his part of Getikbarid when alive will on his death raise a wall of pro- 
tection between his soul and hell, and will save him from hell, and lead 
him towards heaven ( Riv. D H. p. 86 ). Teachings like these are 
opposed to the spirit of Zoroastrianism. They afford one more illust- 
ration of the exaggerated importance attached to ceremonies in later 
writing. 

*It is worth briefly indicating the origin and later developments 
Ti mi tin ms Him Getikharid. A ceremony the performance of 

«f the ccremoay of which was originally imposed as an injunction 

la later times. c n the living was like other ceremonies 

subsequently transformed info a ceremony enjoined 
for the welfare of a man’s soul after his death. We have already 
seen that the JPazend word Getofarid is neither another name of 
the ceremony known in Pahlavi as Getikharid, nor does it express Its 
proper meaning, Getikharid means “to obtain merit in this world’’,: 
But in spite of this clear meaning a false reading of the word in Pah- 
lavi led to its being interpreted as a ceremony to be performed for the 
dead. In the sentence that we have quoted from the Patet we’ find 
that there is a inference to four prayers or ceremonies to be performed 
viz., Ashem Vnlin, Patet, Sedosh, and Getofarid, and we have strong 
reasons to believe that all these were to be recited only for the first 
three days after death. As a matter of fact we find that Getikharid 
is not included amongst the ceremonies of the first three days and is 
usually performed after these, days. Thus the first mistake that is 
committed is to Identify Getofarid with Getikharid. A second mis- 
take arises wfeen it is understood to be a cereraoa^^ be performed 
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after the death of a man, hnd this In turn has given rise to other mis- 
understandings. 


A serlM* ais. 
tuderataadlaf. 


We find moreover that the Bareshnu has been associated with 
that of the Getikharid. The Bareshnu is a cereal- 
only prescribed in the Vendidad ( Fargarade VIII 
and IX) for purifying a Zoroaslrian who has come 
into direct contact with a corpse. This ceremony is performed for the 
welfare of the living. And when the name of the deceased occurs 
with the expression “may the body of the deceased be made pure” we 
have a violation of the spirit of the Religion and a patent absurdity. 
There is nothing so undesirable and unmeaning as the Interpolation 
in the ceremonials of a later age of these two. practices, viz., the cere- 
mony of the Bareshnu and the recital of the Patet for the welfare of 
the dead. 


We have already noted the confusion of Getofarid with Getikha- 
rid due to the different readings ofPahlavi letters 
The Source of and words. In Vendidad Fargarad XVIII we have 

tbo misuodcr. a sentence, ( § 12 ) which has been translated Into 

otudUf. Pazend as below in the Patet Pshemani ( § 9 ): 


A vesta — Haomahe hutahe dathditi usefritindm vd Mtyazdandm. 

Pazend — Horn damn hoshfarid myazddn nehadeh , 

The word usefriti which appears in the sentence above from the 
Vendidad corresponds to the Pazend hoshfarid and it means “ consec- 
rated ”. The “consecrated gift ” ( Sshfarid myazd ) it that which is 
offered on the dawn of the fourth day, and in the Vendidad we are 
to exclude a sinful man from partaking of thj§ gift Ervad She- 
riarji Bharucha suggests that this gift refers to the sacrifice of an ani- 
mal on the dawn of the fourth day.f Now the Avestan usefriti appe- 
ars pi Pahlavi as dstofmd and the word is tp be found in this form ill 
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-the Patet e Irane and other writings. The initial o gels droppfcd with 
time and the word appears in the form satofarid. * The first letter s (dtQ 
pf this word owing to the different readings of one and the same Pahlavi 
letter was read wrongly as ge, and thus the word Satofarid which ori-. 
ginally meant “an object of pious offering’’ was read as Getofarid, and, 
owing to similarity of name with Getikkarid, was identified with this 
latter as a ceremony to be performed after the death of a man. An 
offering to be dedicated to the Yazads after the death of a man on the 
morning of the fourth day is transformed into a ceremony for the 
welfare of the dead. 

In the Getikharid, if we except the Yispered, we have only a collec- 
tion of the seventy-two H4s of the Yasna to be repeated eight times 
.on each occasion and for eight days successively, with the addition of 
a few words of the Khshnuman.H Though the Getikharid and N&var 
ceremonies are regarded as different from one another and intended 
for different objects the ceremonies do not differ in their nature except 
in a few minor points. In fact it may be suggested that one of them 

f. See his Risfistan , p, 48 — 50, 

Thus Pahlavi ospuri becomes safuri ('complete), Pahlavi oshast&r becomes Pazend 
s&star (oppressive), Pahlavi oshlar is transformed into Persian shalor fa camel ) 

1 . ANALYSIS OF THE GETIKHARID CEREMONY. 

Time , Khshnuman of Yazads% Nature of the prayer* 

For the first six days. The angel N&var* Six Yasna and B&j. 

Seventh day. Sarosh Yazad, One Yasha' and B&j. 

Eighth day. Sirojfc One Yasna and B&j. 

Iffnth day. Dad&r Ohrmazd. Vispered, Vendid&d* and R6j. 

One difference which marks off the Getikharid from the N&var ceremony is that of giving 
the Bareshnu to the person intended to be K&var. A ceremony which in the Vendidad 
is prescribed for an impure Zoroastrian who is regarded as Riman, that is, as a means of 
spreading diseasesy is later on used as a ceremony for preparing a man for priestly 
functions* 

\m been derived from the other, Thus we can ' understand why in 
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the Bidastkne Dim and later on in the RivAyats we find ft laid down 
that every living Zoroaetrian should get the N&var ceremony perfor* 
-med, and failing that the Getikharid as „the last resource. 

4 

In the Pahlavl commentary of the fourteenth Fargarad of the 

Vendidad ( § 2 ) we have the following passage: 

Baas Yasht. amat hamdk yazishna kunad shdyed; amat davdzdeh homdst, 
bard vdduttd aich shdyad, that is, “( as penitence for a sin), 
hamdk yazishna ( complete dedicatory offerings ) might serve the 
purpose; even davdzdeh homdst ( offerings to twelve yazads ) will do.” 

In the Fargarad of the Vendidad referred to, and as stated previ- 
ously, a marine animal called Sag e abi is regarded to be equally use- 
ful with man, nay, even as holy. Anyone who kills this animal is 
asked to perform a number of things as penitence for this deed, and 
for the salvation of his soul, e. g., to do social service, to offer in chari- 
ty, and to perform other useful and pious actions. One of the pres- 
criptions laid down in the Fargarad as an act of penitence is that the 
man should be flogged with a whip. The Pahlavi commentator of 
this passage goes on to suggest that in case the sinful individual is" un- 
able to undergo the sufferings of being flogged he should perform the 
ceremony known as Hamdk Yazishna, or failing that the Davdzdeh 
Homdst. 

The Ham A Yasht as a ceremonial Is a stranger to the Avesta. The 
Avesta knows nothing about it This and other 
The frowth a! ji ceremonials owe their origin to the cemmentary on 
cerennltl tram the the Vendidad and other Pahlavi writings. The 
Ujeactien to perform Ham4 Yasht can be similarly traced to the Pahlavi 
cfaoritabte deeds. commentary. In the Pahlavi writings we often come 
across the name Hamdk Yazishna, which means 
“complete dedication.” It became transformed later cm from a 
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mon noun into the proper name of a ceremonial called Ham A Y<aht 
and the reason is not difficult to understand, for in the passage in qu- 
estion following this common noun we have the name .-of the .well* 
known ceremonial DavAzdeh HomAst and one oi these two is known as 
“greater HamA Yasht ” The Ham&k Yazishna is regarded as the 
“smaller Hamd Yasht." In Pahlavi writings we find four divisions of 
the ceremony called by different names, to each of which are assigned 
a. smaller or larger number of prayers. These four sub-divisions are 
HomAst , Hddokht HomAst, Dal id ( do ) HomAst and Davazdeh HomAst. 
At present amongst us only two of. these four are used for ceremonial 
purposes, the first and the last, the two others are unfamiliar to our 
ceremonial priests. 

In the Yendidad wherever we have references to acts of peni- 
tence for sins we have usually specific injunctions for the perfqrmance 
of acts of charity and social services, acts of a practical and useful 
character. These wise prescriptions of the Yendidad are replaced in 
Pahlavi writings, in many places by injunctions of the performance 
of ceremonies. And this is not the only change that we notice in the 
Pahlavi writings. In the later Pahlavi works as well as in the Persian 
Riv&yats we find other serious misunderstandings. Even the ceremo- 
nies like Getikharid, Hama Yasht etc. which in the earlier Pahlavi 
writings were intended to be ceremonies performed during a man’s 
lifetime for the welfare of his soul have been transformed with the 
lapse of time into ceremonies to be performed after a man’s death thus 
giving rise to the ceremonialism which marks our present communal 
life. 

It has been suggested that the reason why we cannot find in the 
extant Avesta any writings connected with these ceremonials is that 
we have lost the original twenty-one Nasks. This is an exceedingly 
misleading suggestion. The present customary ceremonials have no 
place, and ought to have no place in the Avesta. We have repeatedly 
offered instances ip which we have successfully traced the origins of 
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this customary rituals in the Pahlavi commentary of the Vendidad, 
and this is just the field for further investigation when tracing the 
origins of our present day ceremonies. Along with this pur investiga- 
tions must take into account the changes which were brought about 
from time to time in the political and social life of our predecessors in 
Persia, the decline and fall of the Sassanian Empire, the loss of power 
and prosperity for the priestly classes, and the need and temptation 
for creating new sources of income to which the sacerdotal caste . was 
subjected. 

The ceremony of the Ilamd Yaslit has been associated in later tim- 
es with Zoroastrian women, in their menses, and on 
Misapplication ol any woman who in this period does • not - live absti- 

Ceremonlal*. miously is placed the duty of getting the Davdzdeh, 

Hama Yasht performed as an act, of penitence for 
her sin (Riv. DH. p. 410.) The association of this ceremony with a wo» 
man in this condition is opposed both to the spirit of the Vendidad 
and that of the Pahlavi commentary. In the sixteenth Fargarad of the 
Vendidad we have the injunction that a woman should live in a stric- 
tly abstimious manner during her menses. And we have no reference 
in this passage of the Vendidad or in its Pahlavi commentary to the. 
performance of a ceremony of this kind. The first occasion op which, 
we see an injunction of this kind laid down is in the Pahlavi D&dastdne 
Dini., where the ceremony of Ilamd Din ( the smaller Ham A Yasht ) 
and the Davdzdeh Homdst ( bigger Hami Yasht ) is enjoined- as an 
act of penitence in case a woman has had intercourse during her 
menses (Dd. 7?). But even here it is not the woman but the guilty man 
who is held responsible for the misdeed, and is asked to get the cere- 
mony performed. We can trace this injunction of the D&dastine 
Dini to the eighteenth Fargard of the Vendidad, because here also 
we have a reference to a man who has had intercourse with a woman 
itt menses, and such an individual is asked to offer among other- 



things, as a sign of penitence, dedicatory prayers to fire and to water 
with the ceremonial offerings of Barsam, Horn, JivAm, HadhAnaepat* 
and dried and fragrant fuel ( § 67-76 ). It is this injunction to offer 
such gifts which has been transformed into the ceremonial of the 
HamA Yasht in the Pahlavi writings. But it must be noted that the 
injunction in tfye Vendidad is laid not on a woman but on the vicious 
man, who is guilty of this deed. 

We have so for indicated with the help of evidence from the 
Avesta and the Pahlavi writings that the ceremoni- 
A serious mlsuu* als associated with Hama Yasht were intended to be 

Aerstandlng. an expiation for a grave sin, and that the obli- 

gation to perform the ceremonials is a personal ob- 
ligation. In later times misunderstandings arose with the result that 
we find in the Riv&yats an injunction to have a number of Vendid&ds 
recited after the death of a woman who during her lifetime has failed 
to observe the necessary abstemiousness in her monthly periods (Riv. 
DH. p. 412 ). In still later times there arise the Hama Yasht ceremo- 
. nials. We have already indicated that when in the period of the 
Pahlavi writings a number of different ceremonials arose through odd 
combinations of passages culled from the Y asna there was associated 
with these ceremonials the idea that they were intended for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the “ living soul ” ( Dd. chap. 80 ).* This 

* The whole of this chapter of the D^dast&ne Dini is based on the idea that the 
ceremonials are intended for the welfare of the living, and that they have nothing to do 
with the ceremonials associated with the dead. But the structure of sections 25 and 29 
of this chapter is conlusing and misleading, and naturally gave rise to misunderstandings. 
In these sections there is an injunction for the performance of the Visparad of Ardd 
Farvash on the fourth day, and after the fourth dny for the performance of Dv&zdeh II<r 
m&ht. The language of this sections leads the lay-reader to think of the ceremony of thi 
Hamd Yasht, which is performed on the fourth day after the death of a person, and thus 
to confuse the ceremonials for the living with the ceremonials for the dead. Nevertheless 
we find in these passages that the learned Dastur has used the names of the ceremonials 
as common nouns and not as proper names. The meaning of the Visparad of Ard& Farvash 
is ** offering sacrifice unto all the chiefs of the Farohars ” and that of the Arda Farvash 
of Dv&zdeh Hom&st is “ sacrifices unto the Faroh&rs of the twelve months.” The perfo- 
rmance of the Ham& Yasht or. the fourth day after the death of a man* is as incongruous 
as the performance of the Visparad on the fourth day, 



idea that underlies the writings of the learned Dasturs of those days 
was forgotten in later times* the prayers and ceremonials which were 
once enjoined on th£ living are subsequently converted into expensive 
ceremonials for the dead; and this without the slightest foundation 
either in the scriptures or in the traditional writings. The ceremony 
of the HaraA Yasfat is one amongst these unnecessary and costly 
ceremonies. 

It may also be observed that in the commentary on Fargarad 
XIV ( §. 2) of the Vendidad it is enjoined on a Zoroastrian who hap- 
pens to have killed the animal Sag e Abi to perform the HamA Yasht 
as a token of repentance. The ceremony is intended to be an atone- 
ment for a wrong. In later times, however, the original object of the 
ceremt^ial is lost sight of, and a ritual which was originally intended 

for the welfare of the living is thus converted into a ritual for the wel- 
fare of the dead. The Hamd Yasht becomes an additional, unnec£ss*i 
ary, unfounded ceremonial for the dead. Perhaps one reason for this 
anomaly may be the word “ kam&k ” which means “entire” or “comp- 
lete” and the ceremonial is supposed to be entire or complete by the 
inclusion in it of several hundred Yasnas and VendidAds. In the 
email HamA Yasht there are included 144 Yasnas and 12 VendidAds, 
and in the larger Ham A Yasht are included 144 Yasnas and 144 
VendidAds t 


t ANALYSIS OF THE 

DVAZDEH HAMA YASHT 

CEREMONY: 

Names of the Yazads. 

No. of Yasnas . 

Ne. ef VendMdu 

Hormazd 

12 

12 

Tir 

11 

i) 

Khotshed 

11 

i> 

Mohor 

n 

ti 

Adar 

•» 


Avan 

»» 

11 

Spand&r 

•1 

*• 

Gov&d ** 


11 

K horded 

>» 

>» 

Amerd&d 

»i 


Sarosh 

»i 


Arda Farvash 

i» 

#» 

We have a striking illustration of the absurdities in connection with the 'elaboration of 
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ceremonials in the Pahlaxi commentaries. To the twelve \azads named above are added 
ten more, and the number of Yasnas and Vendidads is increased by 120 respectively. Stick 
a bsu rdities we naturally self-destructive* nnd we find they have4is*ftpew$d w.ftpe* . 
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ANCIENT CEREMONIES: ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 

MADE IN THEM. 

On a close scrutiny of the implements used by Pars! priests 
in the performance of ceremonies, we find that they are not at all 
very ancient, tint that in course of time various changes and varia- 
tions have been made in their use. 

At present we have been taught one use of these implements 
by Oriental and Occidental scholars. But this our knowledge is 
incomplete, for we find from the internal evidence of Avestan writings 
that these implements were formerly put to a twofold use. I have 
here tried to give the correct translations of the texts to shpw this 
double use; arid in some cases I have tried to prove the correctness 
of my translations by giving illustrations from actual ceremonies 
as they are performed, 

I have also tried to show how the original purity of ancient 
ceremonies has been revived by changes and improvements which had 
to be made on account of an undesirable mixture which, in course of 
time, was engrafted on innocent ceremonials. This desireable im- 
provement is due principally to the Parsi S£ss&nian rule. The 
learned men of those later days seem to have exercised great discre- 
tion in the changes they introduced, for whilst they have made 
changes in the ceremonial implements and in the ceremonies them- 
selves, they have not trifled with the language. I crave the atten- 
tion of readers to several instances of this fact, which will be found 
interspersed in various parts of this essay. 

What specially attracts our attention here is the striking 
parallel between the religious ceremonies performed by Parsi 
Mobeds and Hindu Brahmins. This proves the early origin of 
these ceremonies. Some ceremonies originated when the Parsis and 
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the Hindu Aryans lived as one nation in Central Asia. After* 
wards, although the Aryan races separated, and divided themselves 
into two branches, viz., the Parsis and the Hindus, and were 
known as two different nationalities, yet some ancient ceremonies 
have still been preserved in common by both these races, with 
slight modifications. For instance, the ceremony of the Haotna or 
Saoma existed amongst the Aryans before the time of Zara- 
thushtra-r- a fact clearly proved by various reference^ in the Rig- 
Veda and the A vesta, The Haoma plant is as old as the time of 
its difcpverer, Haovi % Frdshmi ’, who first utilised it by pounding 
it in a mortar (h&vana) and drinking its juice. Similarly other 
ceremonial implements also appear to be very old. The use of the 
branches of certain trees, and of a mat made out of some kind of 
grass, the stone or iron mortar, the sieve made of the hair of some 
animal, and the like, of which we find mention made in connection 
with ceremonies, impress us with the simplicity of remote genera- 
tions. The implements date as far back as the times when mine- 
rals were not discovered in sufficient quantities. In later genera- 
tions, after the discovery of minerals, an improvement was made 
on the old implements in this respect that the implements were pre- 
pared out of metal instead of other ruder materials. For the bran- 
ches of trees, we find the barsam made of brass or silver; for the 
mat of grass we find the dldtgdk or zdt-gdh of stone; for the stone 
or iron mortar we find the havana of copper or some other mixed 
metal; for the sieve of hair, we find substituted the tashta with 
bores rr\ade of some metal; and various other metal substitutes are 
to be seen in Jthe modern ceremonial implements. Those changes* 
will be described in greater detail, later on. 

A list of ceremonial implements is given in various passages 
of the Vendid&d, the Visperad and the Yasna. Some of these 
have gone out of use, and other new ones have been added to the 
Original list. I shajl defil here only with tjiose t}i£t offer rep^rkab^ 
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tuggtstipits* Amongst these, the names of the most important 
implements used in extant ceremonies* are the Haoma-Zairi^ the 
Vawsa, the Baiesma , the Aividonghan , the HacUidnaepata^ the Datun\ 
and the Gaoshudo , The charge made by some people that these are 
all' inventions of modern Dasturs and Mcbeds is untenable, for 
their use dates from the times of our remote ancestors* It is true 
that they have not been preserved in their original shape ; for they 
have assumed another aspect with the change of time, place and 
circumstances* 

With the march of times, changes are made not only in the 
ceremonial implements, but various modifications and additions 
in the position and status of the priests also become noticeable* I 
have briefly touched on them here. 

•Homa-Zairi— the Green Haoma Plant* 

Baoma-Zaim means the green haoma. It is a plant or shrub. 
Different epithets are applied to it in the A vesta ; e. g., Zdirt\ u e. 9 
green; Zairi-gaona , i. e., of a yellow colour ; Ndmydsu^i. e., with 
bending branches ; Hubaoidhi , u e., well-scented ; Huiti f L juicy* 
From this it follows that the dry Haoma twig which is now in 
vogue, could not have been used originally, but that it is a mere 
imitation. Originally, the green plant was itself used, but as the 
plant does not grow in India, the dry Haoma twig, called E6nt-sali> 
i# substituted for it This dry twig does not possess the properties 
of the green plant The H6m-saU now used has taken the place of 
the original Haomar-Zdii /*, 

Another Use of the Haoma : Household Medicine. 

According the Avesta, this plant possesses some effective pro- 
perties. Therefore, it was used also for the purposes of household 
piedicine, in addition t° its use in ceremonies. We are tpl$ of 



Iiaftian ladies deriving benefits from its tise, just as the officiating 
priests did. 1 We also find the expression of a wish ihal the tnor* 
tar for pounding the plant may be used widely in houses and 
streets, cities and countries 9 From this it appears that the 
haoma plant was used' as a medicinal shrub. The people of 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan even now use a shrub which they 
tall BAm, for medicinal purposes. 

The Haoma shrub grows abundantly on the mountain ranged 
and valleys of the Albfirz. Its noble properties became manifest 
for the first time to Haoma Frdshmi and hence its name, Haoma 
Z&irt v from its discoverer, Haoma. The first to use it and to pro- 
mulgate its use was this same celebrity.® 

The Avestic Haoma and The Yedic Saoma*, 

The parallel between these two was first pointed out by Euro- 
pean scholars. In both religions the name is used in the double 
significance of a material noun and of a Yazad or Devtd presiding 
over the materia! substance. Just as the health-givings juice of 
the Haoma was, and is, utilized by Zoroastrian priests as a sacri- 
ficial drink, so was the drink of the Saoma common amongst the 
ancient Brahmins. Modern Brahmins call it Saoma-valli , though 
they do not use it in drink. According to the Hindu Sh&stras , the 
other meanings of Saoma are the Saoma-juice, liquor And the moon. 
Many points of similarity are, as in the present instance, to be seen 
in the ancient ceremonies of the Brahmins and the Mobads. 

Havan 4 : The Moktar for Pounding the Haoma. 

There were, at first, two kinds of the Hdvana which is the 
second ceremonial implement. One was the AsmanaHldvana , *. 
the two stone mortars, an d the other the Ayanghahtna-hdvana, iV e. 9 
the two iron mortars. The dual was used to express the mortar 


2 Visperad XII, 5. 
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with its pestle. The mortar described in the Avesta w as distinct 
from the hdvana now in use. In the present hdvana^ copper or 
some other mixed metal is used, and that is made specially to give 
out a ringing sound. The modern hdvana is utilised for the 
double purpose of producing a ringing sound and of pounding the 
haoma. Formerly, two havanas were used at the same time : that 
of stone for pounding the Haoma and that of iron for producing 
the sound. The modem hdvana of copper, used as it is for both 
these purposes, is thus an improvement on the old stone and iron 
hdvanas . 

Varesa-Haomo-Angharezana : The Sieve for Straining 

THE JriCE OF THE HAOMA. 

A sieve is used in ceremonials for straining the Haoma. It is 
made of a plate of copper, brass, or other metal with nine holes. It 
is, therefore, called the tashta with holes. There is no name 
found in the Scriptures for the nine hcles or for any vessel with 
holes. The word for sieve which we find is Varesa} which means 
“hair”. This shows that the sieve was originally made of hair. 
Whose hair was this? Was it the hair of men or of animals? 
Though nothing is stated about this in the Avesta, we find in the 
Pahlavi Nirangist&n that the hair was taken from the mane of 
the horse or the tail of the bull The hair of the one animal 
now utilised in ceremonies is that of a milk-white unemasculated 
bull. The hair is taken from the bull’s tail for ceremonial purposes 
in a prescribed manner, and it is tied round a ringlet of metal wire. 
It is then called the ring of the varesa . From the practice of 
using the hair ( varesa ) of the bull, tbe consecrated bull for the 
purpose is called the varesyd . It becomes clear from this that 
originally the sieve was woven out of the hair of a bull, and that 
it was used to strain the juice of the Haoma. 


p Vispetad, i f 2 f 
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EVIDENCE AFFORDED BY THE EXISTING CEREMONIAL. Another 
argument in support of the statement thate the sieve was 
made of the hair of the bull is this that the ring 01 the varesa 
now in use in the Haoma ceremony recalls to us the old usage 
of employing the sieve of the bull’s hair for the same purpose. The 
details of the ceremony are as under : — 

In order to prepare the Haoma juice, three things are neces- 
sary — the pounding, the squeezing and the straining. There are 
three different recitals for those three functions. The formulae 
w Yathd iu Mazdd at mot tu ” and “ Airy am d ishyo ” are recited three 
times whilst pounding the Haoma. Then with the words “ Haoma 

pair i-hareshy ante arshukhdhandmcha vachdm ”, the pounded 

Haoma is pressed. After this, once again the Hom-sali is pounded, 
for, to prevent any portion, however slight, of the Haoma remain- 
ing unpounded, the Haoma is pounded four times during the recital 
of four Ahunavars. Then the process of straining commences, and 
whilst reciting the words “ Ye sevishio , us mot ujdreshwd, humata t 
MkhtUy hwarshta ,” the juice is separated from the pounded sub- 
stance. 1 In this way, after the Hom-sali is pounded and squeezed, 
and the final ceremony of straining it commences, the ring of the 
varesa is specially placed in the plate with holes. And then the 
liquid obtained on the pounding of the Haoma which is collected in 
two pots, is poured on to the sieve with the ring of the varesa in 
it, and is strained through it. Here ends the ceremony of strain** 
ing the Haoma. The special use of the ring of the varesa in the 
last part of the Haoma ceremony shows that the sieve was origin- 
ally woven *out of bull’s hair, and that the Haoma juice was 

I. This kind of ceremony is always periorroed twice. The Jijice of the Haoma is first 
prepared with due ceremony before the commencement of the Yajishna , and it is used by 
the Zaotar as drink. The juice which is prepared during the performance of the Vajiskna 
ceremony is dedicated in the end as a pious ofiering to water, and this act is styled the 
getting up of the Zaothra* 



strained through that implement. As a relic of that time^Worrt 
practice this ring is now placed in the plate with nine holes. We 
find many instances like this, in which, in spite of changes having 
been made in the essential implements used for ceremonial purposes, 
traces, of the original implements are still preserved. It appears 
that formerly a ringlet must have been prepared of some substance, 
and that the sieve was prepared by weaving the hair of a white 
bull with such a ringlet. The modern metal plate with holes is 
an improvement on the old uncouth sieve. 

The Barsam: The Consecrated Mat, the Dais and the Bundle. 

The use of the Barsam was originally twofold or threefold. 
Its one use was as an dldt-gdh, u e ., as a mat for placing the cere- 
monial implements; another as a Zot-gdk , i. e as the dais for the 
Zaotar y the officiating priest; and the third as a bundle held in 
the hand. In modern ceremonies the first two uses of the Barsam 
are absent. There is no trace or relic of the mat or the dais. 
The epithet of frastara is to be found in the Avesta with reference 
to its original usage. The root of this epithet is stere, to spread, 
and the meaning of Bares ma frastareta is “ the nobly spread 
Barsam ” or “ the valuable mat of the Barsam/* 

We find an illustration of the double use of this consecrated mat 
in the Visperad, where we have a small list of ceremonial implements, 
and with the words Baresma frastareta we find the name of another 
implement named stereta which is a bed, a seat or a mat . 1 This 
latter implement is distinct from the former. They are both pointed 
out as ceremonial implements placed before the officiating priest 
with the demonstrative adjective im, i. e., this. Anyhow, both these 
implements were in use in ceremonies as materials for spreading, 
and they were utilised for placing on them in order, the cere* 
monial implements,, or as two consecrated mats for the officiating 
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priest to sit on. * 

We find two historical instances of the Barsam. Herodotus 
says that a certain kind of grass was spread in the ceremoney o£ 
sacrificing animals ; on that grass the flesh of the victim was 
placed, and on it the Magian recited prayers for some time, 
Strabo says that the flesh of the victim was placed on the leaves 
of a certain tree which were spread out in a particular way and 
that the Magians there recited certain prayers, holding the twigs 
of a certain tree in their hand. 

These to instances are evidence of the usage of the Barsam 
described in the Avesta as something — grass or leaves — spread out 
for putting thereon ceremonial implements. Besides, we see here 
the use, at one and the same time, of two things — grass and the 
twig of a tree. This recalls to us the double usage of the Barsam, 
the one of having it spread out, the other of its being held in the 
hand. 

We find the words * Ur card baresmanaya ” to denote the 
Barsam-dais, and this shows that it was prepared out of some tree* 
That material is none else than the leaf of the date tree which is 
now wound round the Barsam. The reasons of this are remarkable* 
The leaf of the date tree is interwoven in a particular mariner, 
and then wound round the Barsam, And, as a relic of the old 
usage of preparing a mat woven out of the same fabric, we have 
now the practice of winding it round the Barsam. The so-called 
u Aivi&onghan” which is wound round the Barsam reminds us of 

I We find the word stercta used iu many places in the Avesta to denote a bed 
and from this word we have the vernacular name sddro to denote the bedding of the priest 
undeigoing the BarcSlmum. We get from its Sanskrit equivalent star the Gujerati word 

a mat. From this also it appears that the proper meaning of bares via frastartta was 
the, mat of Barsam or the bed of Barsam — these two being originally ceremonial accessories 
used as the didt gah and the zty-g&h 
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the Barsam-dais which was a fabric woven out of the sartie bt & 
similar substance — the leaf of the date tree — which now forms the 
“ Aividonghan This leads us to the inference that the stone 
bench called the dldtgdh on which the ceremonial implements are 
placed, and the stone dais which is the seat of the officiating 
priest, are the modern substitutes for what were formerly the mat 
woven out of the fibres of the date leaf. 

The Dais of the Mobad and of the Brahmin. 

Just as we find a special seat at ceremonial functions reserved 
for the Mobad, so is there a consecrated dais mentioned of the 
Brahmins. This dais was specially reserved originally for the 
“ Sandhyd karma ” and the “ Yagna” ceremonies. The material 
from which this was made was called “ Darbhd This is the name 
of a species of grass* The Brahmins of to-day prepare a mat of 
deer-skin or of wool, or of a grass called ddbhdd . This is called 
the darbhdsan or the dais of the darbhd in imitation of the original 
darbhdsan . There are some Brahmins who say that the ddbhdd 
out of which the mat is prepared was originally called the darbh. 

Bundle of the Barsam Twigs. 

Just as we have the words baresma frastareta for tne Barsam 
Which is spread out, we have the words Baresn\6sasla for the 
Barsam held in the hand, although, to be sure, the former 
phrase is found much oftener than the latter. Indeed, after the 
practice of spreading out a Barsam had ceased, the words Baresma 
frastareta were used likewise to denote the Barsam held in the 
hand. Thus the third signification of the Barsam is that of a 
bundle which the Mobads hold up in their hands during the recital 
of their prayers. There is a difference in the materials used now 
and formerly for the bundle. At present the Barsam is made of 
pifeces of matal wire called tde , but, originally, it consisted of the 
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twigs of same tree. Although the name of no particular tree Is 
found in the Avesta, the words urvard baresmanaya show that, 
like the Barsam-dais, the bundle of the Barsam must, have been 
formed out of some tree, and, according to later book, it consisted 
of the twigs of the pomegranate tree. The number of these tv/igs 
in 3i 5> 7 and 9, and the measure of their length is given as 
“ reaching up to the knee and the middle of the leg. ” 1 The number 
and the measure mentioned in the Avesta do not agree with what we 
find in modern practice, with the exception of the numbers 5 and 7. 
At present the bundle is made of 35, 23, 15, 7 and 5, and its length 
in never greater than a span. 

That the Barsam was obtained from a particular tree is directly 
proved from a passage in the VendidAd. In answer to a question 
of Zarathushtra addressed to Ahura Mazda as to how the gooii 
creation should be praised, he is advised to cut off the Barsam 
from a “ beautiful, living and strong tree ” in the act of reciting 
certain prayers. * Although, at present, the use of the Barsam got 
out of the twigs of a tree has ceased, yet we find even in compa- 
ratively recent works a description of the ceremony, in whtch the 
Barsam is to be cut from the tree. It is stated in those books 
that the leaves and knots of as many slender twigs as are required 
for the Barsam should be . cleared off from the promegranate tree, 
and thereafter, the twigs should be cut off with proper ceremony. 
The texts which are enjoined to be recited as part of the cere- 
mony in those books are the same as the recitals injoined in the 
VendidAd. . 

The verb used with the term baresmb-zasta, i. £., the Barsam 
held in the hand, is hishta , to stand. This shows that the bundle 
of the Barsam was held up erect in the hand. 

| Yasna bVII, 6. 2 Fargard XJX, 18, 
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Evidence Afforded by Extant Ceremonies, The 
words baresmd-zasta are found also in Yasna* LXII, which 
deals with the praise of the fire. This shows that prayers were 
formerly addressed to fire and other natural objects with the 
Barsam in v hand. The practice of consecrating some one or other 
natural object as a holy emblem has been preserved unchanged to 
this day. Although in the great Yajiskna and other p&v-tnehel 
ceremonies, the Barsam is usually kept on its seat called the Mdkdr 
rue , yet immediately before the recitals of those texts which deal 
with the praise of the fire, the sun and the waters, the priest takes 
the Barsam in his hand, stands up from the Z6t-gah , and, in a 
standing posture, turning towards that particular natural object whose 
praise he recounts, he celebrates its praise. This celebration over, 
he replaces the Barsam in its place and resumes his seat. Just as 
we have the words baresmo-zasta to indicate this act of holding the 
Barsam in hand, so we have the words aesmv-zasta , gao-zastd , 
{ gaomata-zasta-vastravata , and h&vanC-zastti to indicate that fuel, 
milk, cloth, and the mortar are to be held up in the hand at 
particular times in the course of the performance of the ceremony. 

The practice of making up the Barsam from the twigs of a 
tree is very old. Strabo says that the Magians held a bunch of 
twigs in their hands whilst reciting their holy prayers. 

Twigs Used in Ceremonies by Mobads and by Brahmins. 

The twigs of trees which the Brahmins use in the yagna 
ceremony are called samidha , a word which corresponds with the 
Avestic hamidha* In the Farvardin Yasht, the M&ntkta+v&ka 
i the reciter of the M&nthras, is called an aethra-paiti , and a 
hamidka-paiti , 1 /. e ,, an Ervad and “Lord of the Barsam/’ In the 
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A vesta we find the word yakkshti* for twig, which corresponds 
with the Sanskrit ishifta. The number of twigs mentioned in Brah- 
min Scriptures is 8, 28, and 108, and the measure of length is said to 
be twelve Singers’ breadth which is about the size of a span. There 
is a wide difference in the use made of these twigs by Mobads and 
by Brahmins, Whereas the latter throw the branches into the 
fire, the Mobads hold them up in their hand without destroying 
them. Again, the Brahmins throw into the fire, in addition* to 
the samidha , ghee, barley and other substances which they call 
&huti , a word which corresponds with the Avestic dzuiti. We see 
from all this that the Barsam of metal wire now in use is ah 
improvement on the original Barsam of twigs, 

Ajyiaonghan : The Dais and the Tying Material. 

This implement had originally a twofold use. It was used 
firstly, as the Barsum-dais, and secondly, as the means of tying up 
the Barsam bundle. From the etymology of the word we find that 
one of its meanings is a seal from the root dough, equivalent to the 
Sanskrit as, to sit. The suffix ana being added to the root in both 
the langu ages, we get in the Avesta the word donghana and in 
Sanskrit dsana , a seat. The prefix aim being superadded to the 
Avesta word, and idea of dignity or exaltation is attached to the 
aividong han. The winding of the fibres of the date leaf round the 
Barsam in a peculiar manner, is called aiviaonghan . It appears 
that originally the Barsam-dais was made by interweaving the 
fibres of the date leaf, and, in order to preserve a reminiscence of 
that usage, it is now wound round the Barsam. 

The Tying Material* t ; 

In extant ceremonials, another use of the aivtdonghan is as a 
tying material. The substance from which it is obtained is the 
date leaf which is first divided into six fibres. These fibres ar$ 
formed into two parts, and their ends being twisted into each othe^ 
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by turns, a knot is added at both ends. This method of weaving 
the fibres around the barsam bundle is called the aivi&onghan . 
An explanation of this use of the word can be obtained from its 
root dough which has also the signification of tying. We have in the 
Avesta its opposite, the word Inlj, Sanskrit bhiij , which means to 
unite. In the Hormazd Yasht we find “ aividonglianem vd aividon* 
ghdyamno aividonglianem vd bvjayanind , i. e tying the aividonghan 
and untying the aividonghan” We thus see that this word is a 
homonym having the double meaning of a- “dais” and a “tying 
material Its use as a dais has now ceased, but its use as a tying 
material is still in vogue. 

Aiviaonghan and the Waist-Girdle called the Kushti : 

A Comparison. 

The word aividonghan is also interpreted to denote the Kushti by 
our Dasturs. The suggestion is very plausible. The connection 
of these two materials is remarkable. We notice a good deal of 
correspondence in the prayers and the ceremonies relating to the 
aividonghan of the Barsam and the Kushti : — 

(a) Just as the ceremony of tying or winding the aividonghan 
is performed round the Barsam, so is the ceremony of tying the 
Kushti performed round the waist. 

(b) Just as three knots of the aividonghan are tied round the 
Barsam, so are three knots of the Kushti tied round the waist. 

(c) Just as the front knots of the aividonghan are tied whilst 
reciting the word shyothnandm in the two akunavars that are 
recited, so are the front knots of the Kushti tied with the recital 
of the same word. 

(d) There is a difference in the recital of the texts repeated 
whilst tying the hind knots of the Kushti and of the aividonghan , 

there £re reasons fipr the same. The hind knot of the aividonghan 



is Ued with the recital of the words sh/othnandm of the tWo ahum- 
vare of Yasna XIII, and the hind knot of the Kushti is tied 
during the recital of the Askem Vohfi. The two chapters of Yasna 
XII and XIII are Fraoreti Hditi , i chapters relating to the 
confession of faith. That is why after tying the last knot of the 
Kushti with the Ashem Vo/iti, a portion of that chapter relating to 
the confession of faith, and beginning with the words jasa me 
avanghe Mazda is recited at the end. 

(e) Just as the ends of the aividonghan are twisted round one 
another, so are the ends of the Kushti twisted into each other. 

(f) Just as after the hind knot of the aividonghan is tied, two 
ends are left visible, so the two ends of the Kushti are also left 
visible. 

(g) Just as the leaf of the date tree is torn into six fibres in 
order to interweave them for the purposes of the aividonghan , so the 
72 threads of the woollen Kushti are first divided into six parts of 
12 each, before the two ends are woven up. 

Many other points of similarity, though rather remote, are to 
be seen in the ritual pertaining to these two. The agreement of 
the aividonghan with the Kushti affords an indirect support to the 
meaning of the word as a “tying material.” 

Hadhanaepata; The Root of the Pomegranate tree 

and Fuel* 

This substance also had originally a twofold use — one as the 
toot of the pomegranate tree which was dedicated as an offering to 
Water, and the other as a sweet-scented fuel to be offered to the 
fire. The word haddnaepata is, like the names of many other imple- 
ments, a bone of controversy amongst Avestan scholars. The late 
Ervad Kanga and other scholars do not assign it any meaning, 
only transcribing it as a proper noun. The late Prof. C. de 
Harlez translated it as “the twigs o£ the Hadh&naepata.” 



This substance is the name of an implement of two ceremonies 
having different aims. The word urvard is found with 4 it, and 
from this we can say without doubt that it belongs to the class of 
trees. It is, in fact, the name of the famous pomegranate tree. 
For, in the Avesta the name is often used especially in connection 
with the Haoma plant and Jivdm , L e ., milk. As a common 
epithet applied to the three, we have the word uzddta which 
signifies a rising or a raising up. Just as in the Avesta we find the 
names of these three substances used in juxtaposition, so we notice 
in the extant ceremonials that the object used with the Haoma 
plant and milk to give force to the beverage after the Haoma is 
pounded and squeezed, is the root of the pomegranate tree. The 
Mobads call it urvard m t The word is used only once as a proper 
noun in the Vendid&d . 1 

Evidence afforded by the extant ceremonial, That 
the root of the pomegranate tree is the urvard of Iiadhduaepala 
is seen from the extant ritual of the Haoma and Yasna 
ceremonies. In both these ceremonies, at the time of reciting 
certain words from Yas. XXIV, the Zaotar has to keep his 
eyes fixed on certain implements placed before him. In reciting 
the words imdmchd urvardm hadhdnnepatdm a shay a uzddtdm the eye 
is fixed on the root of the pomegranate tree which is present there. 
Again, whilst reciting certain words from Yasna XXV, certain im* 
plements are lifted up from their place, and the ceremony of placing 
them in the mortar for the purpose of pounding, squeezing, and 
straining them is gone through, heciting the identical sentence 
just quoted, the priest lifts the root of the pomegranate known as 
urvardm and places it in the mortar. These two examples from 
extant ceremonies show that the hadhdumpata is the root of Jthe 
pomegranate tree, which was, and is, used in ceremonials*. 
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The Sweet-Scented Fuel 
i * 

The second use of the hadhdnaepata was as a .sweet-scented 
fuel* In the vendidAd it is lecomended that as a penance for certain 
offences, sweet-scented fuel should be presented as an offering to 
the fire, and we find the names particularly of the trees Urvdsn a, 
Vohdgaona i Volidkereti , and Hadhdnaepata , 1 According to the 
explanation w© have given above, the last is the pomegranate tree. 
From the Vendid&d its twofold use becomes clear. Two different 
reasons for the two uses are alse given. It is a substance to be 
presented as an offering to objects in nature, and it is used as an 
object of offering to the fire and the waters. When the name is 
used in connection with the words haoma , gaoma in the sense of the 
root of the tree, it is in reference to the offering to the waters, and 
when used with urvdsna , etc., it has reference to the fire offering. 2 
Therefore, according to this explanation, when the term hadkdnae - 
pata occurs in connection with the haoma and gaoma , it must be 
translated as the root of the pomegranate tree ; and when it occurs 
with urvdsna. etc., it must be translated as sweet-scented fuel* 

Like the date tree the pomegranate tree is held important In 
the religious books. When yet green, the juice of its root serves 
the purpose of a drink for the Zaotar, and is also used as an offer* 
ing to the waters in the Yasna and other important ceremonials. 
Besides, in the Bareshn&m, the Navzot, and other ablution ceremo* 
nies, the juice of its leaves is given for drink. When the tree 
withers away, its dry wood was usdd as a sweet-scented fuel* 
Thus in ancient times the hadhdnaepata received a twofold and 
even a threefold use. At present, the root of this famous tree an<jt 
its foliage is made use of for ceremonial purposes in Persia. But 
the use of the dry wood of the tree as a sweet-scented fuel is 
entirely forgotten. 

I Farg. XVIII, 71. 
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Haurvata-Ameretata, Gaush-Hudhao, Daren, ani> Gohhudo, 

In the Avesta vve find the two words draona and draonauyha 
for damn . The corrupted form of the Avesta is the Pahlavi 
and modern Persian darun 9 and although it is now used as an 
important element in ceremonials, yet this word is not to be found 
in all the places in the Avesta where the names of ceremonial 
implements are given. We find the names of the principal 
ceremonial implements in Chapter 3, 4, 6 , 7, and 8 of the Yasna, 
but we do not find any such name as damn, I believe that the 
words Haurvata-Ameret'Ua are used for the damn . These names 
are Giithic concepts, which, later on, have been taken as AmshAs- 
pends presiding over the waters and vegetation. According to the 
Patet PashimAni, the latter name is 4f Amerddd urvar nrvar sanlegdn'\ 
i . e the AmshAspend AmerdAd presides over all kinds of trees. 
According to this idea, the two words are used for the damn made 
out of corn and water. Here and elsewhere in the Avesta we 
often find these abstract words used for concrete materials. The 
words which precede and follow these names in Yas. Ill, VII, and 
VIII, are respectively * Kharetliem myaulem" and ** tidns/i-hudluw” 
These are names of eatables. The abstract terms used between 
them may, therefore, without fear of mistake, be taken to represent 
the damn , 

Evidence Afforded ry the. Extant Ceremonial. In 
support of this explanation, we have an important example in 
an extant ceremony performed by the Mobads. Before the com* 
mencement of the Yajashne and other pdr-mehd ceremonies, the com* 
plete accessories of the ceremonies arc kept in preparation. If the 
darun and the goshudo are not kept ready on the dldt-gdh with the 
other accessories, from the very beginning, these must be neces- 
sarily kept ready after the completion of the recital of the first two 
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lids of the Yasna. There are four principal reasons for this. 
Firstly, in these two lids the names damn and goshudo do not occur, 
so that nothing improper happens if they are absent. Secondly 
in the third Hd the words Haurvata-Ameretdta and G dv xh-liudli&o 
are recited with the names of other ceremonial implements. 
Hence the darun and goslivdo are kept in readiness before the 
commencement of the third lid because the names have to be re- 
cited in the presence of the objects. The Zaotar sits quiet if neces- 
sary, until these things are produced on the dldt-gdh . Thirdly, so 
long as these things are kept in front, the words Haurvata amere - 
tdta gdush-hidhdo continue to be recited in Yasna 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8 5 
but at the end of the eighth chapter when they are removed from 
the dldt-gah after the Zaotar has tasted of them, these words 
are no longer recited. Lastly, during the recital of Yasna 22, 24, 
and 25, these conjoint words are not recited with the names of other 
ceremonial implements, because the implements to which they refer 
are absent. These weighty reasons from the extant ritual show 
clearly that the expressions Ilaurvata-Amereldta Gdush-huilhdo are 
used for damn and goshudo . These abstract words are found also 
in the G&thcis to denote food, as divine nectar and ambrosia : 
At tdi ube llaurvdoschd Kliarethdi d Ameretatdoschd , i . e. t u Really, 
Thine two, Khord&d (water) and Amerd&d (vegetation) are for 
eating,” 1 Again, in another passage in the Gctthcis, these abstract 
words are found used with the very word draono , i. darun;* 
“ Ddt ve Ameretdtdosvha utauiti Haurratds draono , ” u e. t “ Give Ye 
the strong damn of Khordad ( entirety ) and Amerdad ( immorta- 
lity)”. 2 

Although the direct meaning of this sentence may not be the 
darun of Khord&d and Amerdfid, and although, to be sure, there 
may be underlying in it some deeper and higher idea, yet its ordi- 

~ t y^X^IvT?^ 2 Yas. XXXIII, 8 ? 
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nary meaning is not widely different from the expression l have 
given* From the two Gothic sentences we can see, at least, this 
that there is authority for the use of the words Haurvata Ameretdta 
for damn in the A vesta. 

In the Iladokht Nash the recital of one Ashem Vohu in season 
is considered equal to the recital of the same formula numerous 
times on other occasions. There, the above abstract words are used 
with reference to eatables to denote the principal object of food, and 
the angel presiding thereon. Although the idea sought to be ex- 
pressed is that of ordinary food, still these words are used to express 
pure and excellent ideal food : “ Yd nd franyhuharena Ifaurvatbya 
Ashem staoiti'\ i . e y “ Whoso praises Ashem whilst taking 
food and drink . 9,1 Just as here these words are used to represent 
the best food, so in this same Nask pounded haoma is given an im- 
portance as the type of another kind of holy food. There an Ashem 
recited after partaking of the haoma food is held of great value.* 

These two examples lend great support to the Zoroastrian 
practice of saying grace before and after meals in thanksgiving to 
Ahura Mazda. Besides, we find in the ZamyAd Yasht that as the 
angels contending against hunger and thirst and against the Daevas 
presiding over the distresses consequent thereon, the names of 
KhordAd and AmerdAd are given . 3 

The learned scholar Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha has given a 
'vs eighty explanation regarding the darun. According to him, it 
was, at first, a holy liquid like the juice of the haoma. For, we 
find in the VendidAd 44 Ilaomahe hntahe dadhdite usefritindm 
vd myazdan&m , i. e ., “ The pounded haoma or the aostofarid 
Myazda (he) gives .’’ 4 The literal translation of this is 
found in the Patet PashimAni thus: u HSrn damn aostofarid 

I Sec, 2 Sec, g. 3 Sec. gC. 4 Farg.’ XVIII, 12, 



myasddn nekddeh \ * The A vesta n words haoma hula hav4 
been translated as hdm damn in the Pazend sentence. In the 
extant ritual the haoma is used as a liquid and the darun as a 
solid dement of food. But on an examination of th£ root of the 
words huta and damn, it appears that they were at first both 
liquid substances. The root of the former hu in the Avesta, cor- 
responding with the Pahlavi hUnidan, means, to squeeze, to press 
out the juice. The latter is the Avestic draona , corresponding with 
the Yedic drdnas from the root dm , to flow, to molt. From this 
it appears that a change has come about in the signification of the 
word draona which was at first some liquid substance. At present 
it is the name of the holy cake, unseasoned by any effervescing 
liquid. It is consecrated in honour of Ahura Mazda and the 
angels and thereafter partaken of. 

Gaush-Hudhao ; Goshudo. 

The word quoted above with the word damn was gdush-hudhdd 
from which we derive the name of the well known ceremonial 

5 I think it necessary to comment here on this sentence occurring in the Vcndidad 
and the Patel Pashimani. In all the books of the Khordeh Avesta this Pazend sentence 
is wrongly printed as “ Hdm damn hash f arid yazddn nchdd, i. e., ** the damn of the haotna 
and the things prescribed for the adoration of the Vazads”. As the sentence is incorrect, 
its original meaning is changed. The mistake is owing to thfc difficulty of deciphering 
and reading the I ahlavi characters which admit of several readings at one and the same 
time. The word Yazddn stands fer the word Myazddn. as we see from corresponding 
Sentence in the Vendid&cl. The Pahlavi word Myazda is written in two ways. When th£ 
m of the word is removed the word exactly agrees with Yazddn . The Avesta kaonia huta 
becomes damn in the Pazend, dadkditi Incomes nchiid* usefiiti becomes aostofarid 
and Myzadandm becomes not Yazddn but myazddn . So that the correct version 
in the Pazend * of this sentence should be, '* horn damn aoslofarid myazddn 
nekddeh", i. e. t “ the damn of the haoma, and the appointed aus/ofarid myazda. In the 
passage in the Patet Pashimani where this sentence occurs, six duties are enjoined, and 
one of them is regarding the myazda , Similarly in the corresponding passage in the Patet 
Irani we find the duty relating to the myazda coupled with that regarding the aas/o/drtd 
and the damn , From this it appears that what was originally a “holy offering’’ faasi 
converted fry mistake into something pertaining to the Ya*a4s ? 



Implement, the goshudo. It is the name of a dainty prepared from 
the ghee made of the milk of the cow, and it is always placed on 
the damn . Just as we always find the use of the damn and the 
goshudo together in ceremonials, so in the Avesta we always find the 
words llaurvata Ameretata placed in juxtaposition with gdush-ltudhdo . 
Nowhere in the Avesta are the names llaurvata Ameretata , when 
used in the sense of the damn , separated from the term gdush-hudhdo. 
But when they are found alone, they do not signify the damn or 
the goshudo . The mutual connection of these two objects proves 
beyond doubt that the words llaumata Aineretdta represent the 
damn , and the words gdush-hudhdo , the goshudo . 

The term gaush-hudhdo admits of several meanings, and there 
is a difference of opinion among scholars regarding its exact mean- 
ing. The name is met with twice in Yasna IV, where it is ren- 
dered as gospcnd-i-h'uddndk by the Pahlavi translator. Ervad Kanga 
translates both these nouns as gash ado . But Spiegel and Harlez 
give the two different meaning of “ oxen of good breed” and 
u flesh meat ”, and that is, in my opinion, a proper way of inter- 
pretation. Again, both Kanga and Harlez translate the same 
word as goshudo where it occurs in Yasna XXIV, but that meaning 
does not suit the context. It should there bo taken as “cattle 
of good breed.’* For wc do not find the conjoint phrase llaurvata 
Ameretdfa , L e., damn , used with it. The plain meaning of this 
becomes clear from the modern ritual. 

Evidence Afforded by the Extant Ceremonial. 
During the recital of Yasna XXIV, both the damn and the 
goshudo are not present before the priest, as at the end of the 
eighth Hd the Zaotar tastes thereof, and after that they are re- 
moved from the dldt-gdh . Therefore, it is not proper to translate 
the words gdush iiudhdonghem as goshudo. This principle js found 



clearly Joined with the prayers recited at ceremonials, that the 
names only of those implements are mentioned which are present on 
the dldt-gdh , and those that are not present are not named. For 
instance, in the ceremonial for straining the haoma, when the 
abovenamed lids XXIV and XXV are recited, the phrase imdmchd 
gdm jividm ashaya uzddtdm is omitted. That is because the Jividni 
( milk ) is not present at the time. But when these chapters are 
recited in the Yajishne ceremonial, this phrase is also recited, 
because milk is present at the time. 

From all thei;e facts we can prove beyond doubt that it is only 
when those conjoint werdr occur side by side, are they to be trans- 
lated as damn and goshudo . But when they occur separately, the 
first phrase does not signify darun , but Khord&d ( entirety ) and 
Amerd&d ( immortality ) ; and the second denotes not goshudo but 
“ cattle of the good creation. ” 

Animal Sacrifice : The Changes and Improvements Made in it. 

' The ancient Iranians used to offer innocent creatures as a. 
sacrifice to the Yazads, The gdush-hudhdo, i. e ghee, and the gdm 
Hvidniy i. e ., milk, and the other implements now in vogue Tn the 
yajashie ceremonial are only an improvement on the cruel prac- 
tice o£ sacrificing four-footed animals. As a consequence of this 
improvement, it was found necessary later on, and especially in the 
S&ss&nian times, to change the root meaning of the names of certain 
ceremonial implements and other proper nouns, whilst the names 
themselves were retained. Principal amongst these are the yasna , 
zaothra , myazda , goshudo , jivdm , ect. 

The Yasna : Offering. 

The Avestic Yasna corresponds with the Vedic Yagna which 
is the name of the sacrificial ceremony which was in vogue among 
the Brahmins. We find in the A vesta and the Vedas a description 
of many such Yagttas. There is, for instance, the Ashwamegha yagna , > 



the name for the horse sacrifice which was common amongst the 
Brahmins. In a similar way, the ancient Iranians used to offer 
horses, bulls and goats as a sacrifice to the Yazads . 1 The 
representative of the Aveslic Yama in the Pahlavi and modern 
Persian is Yajishn . Its root meaning is that of worship , yet, later 
on, the original name being retained, an improvement is made in 
this respect that it is used in the good sense of adoring and praising. 
It may be noted that to represent the idea of adoring and praising 
we have in the Pahlavi and modern Persian the word setdkhu 
from the Avestic root siu } as well as the word niydyishn from the 
same root as Yasna with the prefix m superadded, and we have 
also the word zbayislin from the root zbe . 

Zaothra : Ceremonial Implements. 

The Avestic saothra corresponds with the Sanskrit hotra . Its 
root meaning is that of sacrifice, and it is frequently found used in 
the Avesta in connection with the ceremony for sacrificing animals. * 
The original name being retained, its meaning has been changed 
at a later stage, and the word now signifies the innocent ceremo- 
nial implements and holy offerings, like ghee, milk, food, water, 
etc. Especially in the Yajislma ceremony, the holy water prepared 
from the juice obtained by pounding, squeezing and straining the 
haoma with the hadlidnaepata to which juice some milk is added, 
is called by the special appellation of Zor or Zaotltra . This 
beverage Zor is held in great importance especially in the Pahlavi 
books. It is found collected in the first pot on the dldt-gdh to 
the right of the Zaotar. 

Myazda : Green and Dry Fbltt. 

Philologists translate the Avestic myazda as flesh-ineat, and 
we find in the VendidAd the sentence “ myazdem . ...gaomantem 
Tmdhumxntem ” which means “the myazda of flesh dnd liquor*” * 


1 Vide Aban Yt* 


2 Tishtar Yu 56, etc. 


% Farg. VIII, Z 2 % 
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t'n the Yasna this noun is used in the sense of a holy offerin' j fot 
the darun , the goskudo , the haoma , and the 2 >ara ^ iaoma * ‘ Although 
we find in the Avesla the word km for fruit, it, the original meaning 
of myazda , has been changed to denote the innocent offering of green 
and dry fruits, such as we find used in the Afringdn and bdj 
ceremonies. 

Gosiiudo : Giiee. 

The Avestic gdusk-kudkdo means literally “cattle of the good 
creation Harlez and other scholars interpret it as the “flesh ot 
the cow.” Under th? belief that the word denotes flesh-meat there 
has originated the custom of preparing minced meat balls which 
are plaeed as an offering in the bdj ceremony, in place of the goskudo # 
Although this gives an idea of the old, old times when the custom 
of offering animal sacrifices was prevalent, we now find only ghee 
used in modern ceremonies. We do, indeed, find the word raogkna 
in the Avesta, corresponding with the Pahlavi and fnodern Persian 
foghan t to denote ghee, yet the word gosiiudo is now interpreted to 
mean ghee, which is all that is now used where goskudo is men- 
tioned in the old books. 

Jivam : Milk. 

The literal meaning of- the Avestic gdm jividm is “ live cattle. ,5 
Pro. Harlez and other translators have interpreted it as “ fresh cut 
meat*’. Jivdrn comes from the root ji , to live, and it is an adjective 
used as a noun. Although we find the word payangk in the Aveata 
corresponding with the Sanskrit pajas to denote the milk of an 
animal, yet the word jivdrn is now interpreted to mean milk as a 
precious objectr of nutrition for life. 

The Rashnu Yasht a nd the Bkaiimanic Yagna Ceremonial : 

A Comparison. 

In the Avesta different objects are named as fit offerings to 
different Yasads. The sacrifice offered to Ab&n and Drv&sp consis- 
ted of atiimais and cattle; to Haoma was offered a specific portion' 
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bf an animal ; a similar offering was made to Fire and Water ; and 
to Tishtar and Behr&m was offered a small, fine animal. Just as 
offerings of animals were made to some angels, so to others com 
preparations were dedicated. In the Yasht literature we find a 
description of the delicious corn preparations offered to the Yazads 
Rashnu, Vayu, Adar and Ab&n. Although nowadays no particular 
offerings are made to particular Yazads, the recital of the SatAm in 
the presence of flesh and corn dishes, now in vogue, recalls to us 
the ancient practice of offering flesh and corn dishes to the Yazads* 

A description is found in tlie Rashnu Yasht of the special 
offerings of corn preparations made to Rashnu. We are given there 
the names of four distinct objects, varo-uzddtem , perendm * 
vighzh d rayt i t l t ini , raoghnydm^varanghem and dzuittm urvardm . A 
good deal of difference of opinion exists among scholars regarding the 
meaning of these terms. Prof. Darmesteter considers the term 
vara varany/tem to mean “an ordeal p . Dr. Hang says that adora- 
tions to Rashnu were made in accompaniment with fruit and ghee 
placed before the fire. 1 believe that these terms are the names of 
the particular objects which the ancient Iranians used to offer to 
the Yazads, and they correspond to the objects sacrificed to the 
Daevas in the yagna ceremonials of the Brahmins. They are the 
dainty dishes called dudhpdk , pari, vaddn , bdkrd and shrifal \ 
which were poured into the fire at the end of the Yagna ceremony. 
We have the following passage in point in the Rasnu Yasht : — 

Aetat ti jasdni avanghe azem yo Ahurd Ma.zdao 
A vi imat rard uzdatem am dtaremcha haresmarha 
Am pere n dm - vighzhdra ydint i m am raoghnydm varanghem 
Azuitimvha urvarandnn 

C “ l who am Ahura Mazda will come to thee for assistant#' 
toward^ (iffte offering of ) the t mii seasoned with an effervescing: 
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substance, towards the fire and the Barsam, towards the overflowing 
dudhpak, towards the mdan fried in oil, and towards &he akrifal 
of trees,’* 

PEREKA-VlGH^IiAHAVA— DUPHPAK (P ; URl). 

On examining the etymology of the term perena^vigJkzhdraya 
we find that it is the name of a delicacy prepared out of milk. The 
root of the A vest a ghzkdraya is ghzhar or khshar, equivalent to 
the Sanskrit Mar, to flow or to curdle, and from that root we 
derive the modern Persian shir, milk. The Avesta ghzkdraya, 
then, must mean, “made of milk”, or “a preparation from milk 1 *. 
Again, from the Persian ivord shir we have the Gujerati kMr 
which is the name given to a preparation from milk which is net 
sweetened with sugar. Anyhow, ghzkdraya appears to be the name 
of some delicacy, and that is clearly proved from the Vendidad. 
The name is there found in the midst of a list of objects for dedi- 
cation to the fire, and it is there explained as kharetha , “eatable”, 
or rather, as “ Ichdsta kharetha ”, “a delicious eatable ”. 1 We 
find with the name we are discussing, the adjective j verena. If 
we take it as a noun, we may interpret it as puranpoli or pwrany&n 
or puri, all names of delicious eatables, and yerena-vighzhdraya 
would then mean pun dudhpdk or something like it. We find 
perena named in the Vendid&d as one of the delicious eatables ip 
,be dedicated to the fire, and the now prevailing custom of making 
offerings of delicious eatables to the fire and water amongst Parsis, 
lends support to my humble attempt to interpret the Avista 
phrase as I do. The dedications to fire and water are technically 
galled by the names of fxddru and palli respectively. 

I Vide Vendidad, XIX, 40: A'h&sta kharetkdo frabaroish perenam vighzh arayeintitn, 
l «• Thou shalt carry the delicious dainty .of plenty of dudhpak ”, 
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Raoghnya Varangha— Vadan Fried in Oil, 

Another object of dedication is raoghnya varangha . Varangha 
may be compared to the vaddn of the Brahmins. Vaddn is ah 
eatable prepared from the flour of certain kinds of grain and fried in 
oil* As the eatable has to be fried, we have in the Avesta the term 
raoghnya , equivalent to the Pahlavi and Persian raoghan , one 
of whose meanings is 44 oil That is why I suggest that 
raoghnya varangha denotes “ vaddn fried in oil v . 

We find an enjoinment to prepare vaddn during the Gahmb&rs 
in the same way as the eatable was, of old, dedicated to the Yazad 
Rashnu, We have in the A ftingdn-i-Gahmbdr the phrase gatemd 
varaangkem dasti antare Mazdayasndhh , which suggest that the 
faithful should partake of hot vaddn after they are consecrated. 
Although, at first sight, it appears to be a new thing to count such 
an article of food as an object of dedication, yet we are as ignorant 
.of the antiquity of the custom which is now in vogue amongst us, 
as we are about the significance of the phrases. During the Far- 
vardeg&n days, it is a common practice to prepare cakes of rice 
flour in oil, and to place them together with other eatables before 
the reciter of the Saidm prayer. 

Varangha Uzdatem — Seasoned Vadi. 

The name of the third offering is varo which is the same as 
varangha . The former is neuter, the latter masculine. We have 
the vaddn and vadi as names of two different delicacies among 
Hindus. Vadi is a preparation made of the flour of gram seasoned 
with pepper and the like, in various shapes, resembling the pawns 
of chess. It is common to season the preparation, before it is fried, 
with some effervescing substance, and we have in the Avesta the 
term uzddta coupled with vard to give expression to a similar 
practice of seasoning the preparation, Vav6 uzddtem , then, would 
signify vadi seasoned with an effervescing sijbstance. 
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AZUITt IJRVARA — THE AztTITI OF A TREE. 

The name of the fourth offering is dzuitim urvarandm. Tfye 
former of these two words denotes fat and the like, but its use here 
with the noun urvard shows that it is something pertaining to 
trees. I compare it with the shrifal used in the Yagna ceremonial 
of Brahmins The Brahmins cast shrifal into the fire at the end of 
the Yagna ceremony, and this act is called purndhutL Parallel to 
this term in the Kashnu Yasht is the term dzuitu The two terms 
are quite alike. The only difference lies in the additional prefix 
puma in the former word, which points to the completion of the 
ceremony. But that prefix is not coupled with the Avesta word, 
because the offering does not come at the end of the ceremony, as 
in the Hindu custom. In the Yasna ceremony the last offering is 
that made to water, ana it consists of the strained juice of the 
haoma and hadhdnaepata mixed with milk. I suggest, therefore, 
that the meaning of dzuiti urvard is “ fruit of trees ” or dry fruit. 

There is a difference in the use made by Mobads and by Brah- 
mins of the things dedicated in the Yasna and Yagna ceremonials. 
Whereas the Brahmins cast most of them in the fire, the Mobads 
use them as holy food to be partaken of after consecration. For 
there is the strongest prohibition againsjt burning in the fire any- 
thing but dry wood aud fuel of sweet scent. 

The Number of Mobads : Their Rank : Changes in Them, 

At present only two Mobads perform the Yasna ceremony. 
But internal evidence from the Avesta shows that formerly there 
were eight priests who officiated in the ceremony. They had differ- 
ent functions, and each one did his work according to his rank. 

The titles of the eight Mobads and their functions were as 
under : — 

1. The zaotar was the head officiating priest. 

2. The tidvandn was in charge of the haoma ceremonial. 

3. The dtarevakh 8 ha kept the fire burning. 

4. The fraberetar had to bring in and take away ceremonial 

implements. 

5. The dberetar brought in and carried away the zdr , L 
{he water prepared ceremoniously t 



6. The d&n&lar washed and cleansed the ceremonial implements. 

7. . The ratliwhhhara arranged and placed the ceremonial 
implements in proper order. 

8. The srcto slid care za was the chastiser who corrected mistakes. 
The Seats of Mobads. 

Different seats were assigned to these eight Mobads, according 
to their rank, and they used to be in theii proper seats which were 
arranged thus: — 

South 


(S) S raosh&vareza 


East 


(6) Asndtar 


(7) Rathvishkara 
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(j) Atarevakhsha 


(4.) Fraberetar 


West 


(5) A here tar 


Aldt gah 


Zdt-gdh 


(2) Hdvandn 


(/) Zaotar , 


Nokth 



The Need of the Presence of Eight Mobads. 

The necessity for eight officiating priests is evidenced from the 
third chapter of the Visperad. There the head officiating priest, 
the zaotary takes, as it were, the roll-call of his seven assistant Mobacfe, 
In modern times, with the exception of the dtaremkh&ha there is no 
one present, and hence, in the course of the ceremonial, he leaves his 
seat and assuming different positions, one after another, he answers, 
“ I am here For instance, the zaotar says, “ hdvandnem dstdya ”, 
i . “ Is the hdvandn here ?” The diatevakhsha immediately 

appears at the place marked (2) above, and says, “ azem visdi" y i. e. t 
“ I am here ”, It is clear from this that the other positions are 
meant to be occupied by other officiating priests. But in their 
absence, in modern ceremonies, it is the dtarevakhsha who jumps 
about from one place to another and answers the roll-call for himself 
and Ins six absent confreres, 

t 

Different Texts to be Recited by the Different Priests, 

Eight Mobads were elected for the ceremony, and different 
texts were fixed for their recital. The seven parts of Yasna LVIII 
in the Visperad have to be recited by the seven assistants of the 
zaotar . But they are not present in modern ceremonies. Hence the 
dtareraklisha alone recites them all. His own portion he recites from- 
his proper place, (3) in the above table, and the Other portions he 
recites severally from the other six positions for his absent confreres. 
This shows that the other six seats are meant foe the other six 
officials of the ceremony, and that the texts recited from those po^ 
lions by the dtarciakhsha were meant to be recited by them severally. 
The zaotar sitS quiet after reciting in Yasna LVIII abovenamed, 
the passage from tat shoidhisk upto char eke remain, and then the dta* 
revaJihsha recites the seven portions of the rest of the chapter frona< 
different .places, for himself and the absent officials, as given in the 
following table, where the figures show the order in which the tekte 
are recited : — 



(3) Skraosh a vareza : lie did thrazhdum. 

(6) A snatar : If aurvaf shard (7) Atarevahhsha : IJaUrvdm ... 

Am eretdtdo . a vetch i . 

(4) Rathvishkara : Thrazhdum ... (5) Frahe velar : Pairi dade- 

thrazhdum . maid „ 

(2) Aheretar : llaithyo <7/ a- (1) Havanan: lie stoish . 

rekeremald . 

Similarly in the Yisperad ceremony, the text vanghu..Jivarshtd 
in Yasna LIX is recited by the dtarevakhsha from the place assigned 
to the fraberetar by whom the text is to be recited. In the same fid 
the dtarevakhsha recites from the hdvandns place to the right of the 
zaotetr , the text ydnyhe...vantd, Again, thereafter, the dtarevakhsha 
recites from the place of the fraheietar the text yen ghe. . .yazamaule 
as a substitute for the absent official. In the same lid for the 
sraoshdvareza the dtarevakhsha recites an As hem Vohn from the 
position assigned to the former, a text which the sraoshdvareza 
ought to recite. We find in the A vesta many other passages 
of this kind, where the different Mobads have to recite certain texts 
severally from their own individual posts, but which texts are 
In modern ceremonies all recited for them by the dtarevakhsha who 
changes his seat during the recital of the several texts. 

Rank of Mobads According to Qualifications. 

The zaotar and his associate, the dtarevakhsha are often found 
speaking of their functions in ceremonies. A certain portion of the 
sublime text of the ahvnavar is used for this purpose. The first of 
the three parts of the ahunavar is considered the seed of all texts 
for recital, and numerous texts sing of the excellences of this first 
part. Undoubtedly this pari has an excellence whictr deserves 
all weight and consideration. At every moment we find the zaata? 
ahd the dtarevakhsha speaking of their respective functions and 1 
singing the excellence of this text. It is as follows : — 1 ' ^ 
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1. Yathd aim vairyd zaotd frd me mrufi. 

2. Yathd aim vairyd yd zaotd frd me mrute. 

3. Athd ratush ashdtchit hacha frd ashava vidhvdo inraotu . 

Of these three sentences, the first speaks of the appointment 
of the head officiating priest, and invariably, the zaotar alone recites 
it. The second sentence which contains the relative pronoun is. 
recjted to speak of some particular official and of his functions. 
The pronoun is not jsed to point out with any gestures the official 
referred to* but it is used with the title of the official. VVe have ail 
example of such titular designations, thus described in the Avista. 
They are : yd zaotd ; yd dtarevakhshd , yd fraberetd and yd sraoshd- 
varezd. Thus we find what particular functionary is intended to 
be spoken of. The second sentence above cited is recited both by 
the zaotar and the dtarevakhshd but when it is recited by the latter, 
he does it in speaking of the zaotar and his functions, and when 
recited by the zaotar it is done to designate other officials and their 
functions. 1 he third sentence with the athd ratush is recited to 
denote the acceptance of their particular functions by the different 
officials. We shall try to understand the meaning of these sentences 
by examining them separately. 

The zaotar first tells the dtarevakhsha to appoint a head of the 
ceremonial in these words : Yathd ahu vairyo zaotd frd me in nit e ”, 

u e. y “ Let me be declared the zaotar (for the recital of) the Yathd 
ahu vairyo Upon this, the dtarevakhsha , pronouncing not his own, 
but the zaotar s high dignity says : “ Yathd ahu vairyo yd zaotd frd 
me mrutef i . e “Let him who is the zaotar declare the Yathd ahu 
vairyd to me. Now the zaotar taking charge of his post says : 
“ Athd ratush ashdtchit hacha frd ashava vidhvdo mraoid \ i. e. % “The 
pious learned zaotar declares athd ratush ashdtchit hacha . 



We find in the third chapter of the Visperad a passage where 
the dtarevak/is/ia takes the name of the zaotar and directly declares 
his authority, and in reply to this, the zaotar accepts the post with 
the titles. The only difference is this, that there, instead of the 
ahunavar. the text referred to is that of the staota yasna , which is 
the name given to the collective group of the yathd f ashem and 
yinghi hdtdm texts. The dtarevakhsha says : “ turn no dthraom 
zaotasti' ”, i. e., “O priest, thou art our .zaotar." The zaotar says: 
“ A com. acta zdota visdi staotandm fiasraothremcha , framarcthrcmcha , 
jragdt/n cmcJia fn\yishtvncha*\ i. e., “Asa zaotar I accept the hear- 
ing, remembrance, recital and offering of the Staota Yasna. " 


Evidence as to the Position ok Mobads from the linrAt, 


The ceremony of preparing and straining the haoma juice gives 
us a real idea about the appointment of a head officiating priest for 
the Yasna and other important ceremonies. In that ceremonial, 
when the officiating priest, having completed the ceremony, is 
sitting on the zot-gdh. another Mobad enters the Yajishna-gdli , and 
declaring his candidature for the post of zaotar , says : “ Yathd 
ahu vairyo zaotd jrd mi mrdti'\ and immediately rising from the 
zot-gah , the other official makes room for him. Now the zaotar who 
is installed in his place recites .the text u Athd ratush ashdtchit 
hacha fra ashavd vidhvdo mraotu " and with the word shyaot/inandm 
of the second of the two ahunavars he recites thereafter, he takes 
his seat and proceeds with the ceremony as head priest. Here we 
see the zaotar recognised as head for denoting the excellence of the 
ritual. The dtarevalcksha , too, has some position and dignity, and 
so the zaotar says : “ Yathd ahu vairyo dtarevakhsho frd mi niruti'\ i.e., 
“ Let the dtarevakhsha declare the yathd ahu vairyo to me. ” The 
dtarevakhsha accepting this task, says : “ Athd ratush ashdtchit 

hacha frd ashavd vidhvdo mraotd , ” 
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These two examples illustrate the position of the zaotar and 
'the dtarevakhska. Here when the zaotar asks the iltarevakhska to 
describe the excellence of any particular ritual, the latter does it 
immediately, as he is present, there and then ; and so likewise does 
the zaotar at the request of the dtarevakhska . The principle is well 
observed with reference to these two functionaries, because they are 
both present in person But it is not so observed in other cases. In 
the same way as the r.aotai asks the dtarevalehsha to carry out his 
functions, he calls on the other officials of the ceremony to do theirs. 
These are the frabereta * and the sraoshdvareza . In their absence it 
is the dtarevak hsna who, in modern ceremonials, does their task. 
This is to be seen in die Visperad, in the recital of Yasna LXV ; 
where the call to the fraberetar and the sraoshdvareza is answered 
by the atari raJchs ha. 

We shall dose our theme here. We notice from what we have 
seen in this essay, the antiquity of our ritual, and also the changes 
nnd improvements made therein with the change of time, place and 
circumstances. These changes and improvements are due mostly 
to the Sftssanian regime. The Zoroastrian religion has passed 
through many ups and downs since its first promulgation. It has 
seen many changes of Empires. A few improvements have been 
made in the ceremonies during the ascendancy of the Empire, 
and with the downfall of the Empire it lias suffered from many’ 
evil influences. 
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Aram-gah, 36, 37, 39, 40, 42, 43, 49, 50 
Architecture, Assyrian influence on, 106-107 
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Ardeshir Itabakan, built Atash Behcrams to 
commemorate his victories, 2, 88 
Dakhmas of, 40 
dynasty of, 12 
eradicated Idol -worship, 88 
first founder of Atash-Behcrams, I, Io, 15 
|K)licy of, 3-4, 6 
reforms of, 4 b H.6 
Arda-Viraf Nam eh, 53 
Ardvan, the last of the Parthian Kings? 14 
Ardvisiir, set Ansthita 

Arjaspi King of Kyaony great enemy of ZorOaS- 
. trian Religion, 91 I 3 > 55 
Arjurn the Kshatri Hero? 91 
Armenia, Ruins of Astndans near, 38 
Arnavaz, 158 
Arrian, 68 

Artaxerxes Mnemon ( Ardashir II ), 79, S6 

Amna, 91, 134 

Aryans, ancient, 15? 138 

Aryavrat, 44 

Ascanian Rulers, 34, 35 

Asha, 6 

AshemVohu, 170-172, 179 ’ *861 2I2 
A$hi, n<> 

Asman 110 
Asnavand, Mount, 11 
Aspa, 97 

Aspandiar, King, 9, 10, 13,33, 55 
Asrat, 160 

Assyrians, Idol- worship due to contact with, 
87, 106 
Ast, bone, 73 

Astodans, elevated spots intended for the 
disposal of the bones, 38, 49, 56 
Astronomy of the Avesta, 90-116 
Asur, Assyrian Deity, 106 
Atash-Beheraros, ends in view in the] building 
of, 116 


ritual associated with the foundation ofr 

; : > 5 r 17 

Atasb-Dad-Gahs, 20 

Atash- Khadeh, 4, 9, 12, 13, 15, 33 , 78 

Atash-Khanas, 2, 78 

Atash-Spenta, 10 

Atashe-Yahram, g, 16 

A thash Nyaish, II, 2p 

Ajftvyanr father of Faredun, 26, 160 

Atka, 86 

Aurora Borealis ,132- 133, 136, 146, 167 
Aurusha, 134 
Aurvataspa, 155 
Avan Yasht, 86 

Avesta, Astronomy of the, 90-116 
Azaraksh, a famous AtaSh Khade, 4 
Azarbaejan, 32 
Azare-ain, 34 
Azare-beheram, 34' 

Azare-bujin, 34 
Azare-khmin, 34 
Azare-meher, 34 

Azare-nush, fire-temple of, 34, 55 
Azare-zartosht, 34 
Azi, 156 

Azaiiti Urvara, 205, 221 

B 

Babylon, 79, 86 

Babylonians, idol-worshipping due to contact? 

with, 87 
Bactria, 79 
Bage-B »hesht, 1 34 
Bahman, 79, 87, 109 
Baj, 217 
feilestagas, 64 
Balram, 106 
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fiarcshnu, 187 
Bareshnum, 209 
Baresma, 196 
Baresma frastareta, 202 
Baresmo-zasta, 203-204 

Barezisht-gatu, place for final disposal of dead 
bodies, 04 

Barsam, 19 5 200- 202. 203, 204 
Beheafridj Princess, 54 
JBehedins, 42 

Beheman, Achaemenian Monarch, 34 
Beheman Yesht, 9 
Beheiam I, 14 

Beheram Ya/.ad, 9, 12, 93* 95, 97, 104, IOC, 
106, ioS\ nr 
chariot of. 92 

described as bird, 152 
Behesbt, 133, 134 
Behram. Dakhma of, 40 
Behramgor? Dakhma of, 41 
Best Existence, 134 
Bhagar, 5 

Bharucha, Krvad Sheriavji, 119, 124, 212 
Bhastu, 65 
Bhopal, chotras in. 41 
Bihistun Inscriptions, 33, 88 

Ruins of Astcdans near, 38 
Blacksmith, aversion to the profession of, 21 
Bombay, Aram -gabs in, 41, 50 
Atash-Beheram in, 32 
Chotras in, 41 

Bones, reason for the propel disposal of, 74 
Brahmins, idol -worshipping due to contact 
with, 87 
Broach, 187 

Bud- 1 5 arasti. idol worship, 89 
Bukhte (Bakhte) Ardashir, I 
Bulandgah, 65, 66 
Bulandtar gah, 64 

Bundahishn, 9, is, 20. 34 75® 94» i°°. *38, 139 
Byron, celestial Songs of, 134, 


C 

Lama, Mr. K. R ? on carvings, 102 
Cambyses, 88 
Carvings, loj, 113-115 
Ceremonial implements, 194—224 * 

Ceremonials, additions and improvements in* 
194—224 

connected with the dead, 168—193 
connected with the foundation of Kiblas, 
29—32 

danger of multiplying, 35, : I79, 193 
Chaochast, Lake, i| 

Chakhra, custom of cremation began in, 48 
Chamru, 141 

Chiefs? of the Religion, List of the thirty- 
three, 127 
Chiron, 140 
Chishta, 9c, 104, 108 

Cholera, due to the waters of the Ganges. 47 
Chotras, 39, 41, 42 

Christian Religion, conflict between Zoroastrian 
ism and, 13 

Cuneiform, language, 1 24 

Cyrus, organising procession of Yazads? 9 

D 

Dabestan, 108, 153 
Dahhda, 202 

Dadastan-i-Dini, 177, 189, 191 
description of Astodan in, 66 
Dad-Gab, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 29, 30, 34, 78 
Dailya-gatu, 19, 21, 34 

Daitya-Kat, place for temporary disposal of the 
dead, 62 

Dakhma, 36, 40, 44, t2 
U zadaeza, 36, 52, 58, 59 
womb of woman regarded as, 63 
Dakhmak, 52 
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Dakhmeh, 52, 53 
Damascus, 75 , 86 
Dami-Upaman, the chariot of, 92, 35, 104, 
105, in 
Damnak, j 39 

Dara-e-Darab, burial of^he body of, 54, 55-56 
carvings on the Astodan of, 65-70 
Darabgard, Mint at, 27 
Darmesteter, Prof., 140, 149 
Darbha, 202 
Darbhasan, 202 
Daremeher, 4, 42 

the abode of Meher* 78-89 
Darius* and the Bihistun inscriptions* 33 
Astodan of* 69 

believed in a single Abura Mazda* 88 
palace of* 103 
worshipping the Fire* 34 
Darius Hystaspes, the first Darab, Astodan of, 

38 

Danin, 196, 210 
Dasatir, 13 
Dastobar, 13 
Dasturs, of India, 24, 31 
of Iran* 24* 31 
Dastur Tansar* see Tansar 
Davazdeh Homast, 189* 191 

analysis of the ceremony of* 193 
Dead* ceremonials connected with the, 168-133 
Deje Beheman, the Fort of, 9 
Demonology, 115 
Desai, Mr. Pallanji, 132, 138 
Desaiji, 4 
Desatir, ic6, 153 
Devil-Worship, 93, 1 1 5 
Devs, diseases, 44, 49, 59, 87 97, 99 
Dez, 53 

Deze Napisht, a fortress for writings, 53 54 

64 

Div, 12, 39 


Draona* 21 3 

Drujenasus, disea»se-|:roducmg genus, 49, 168* 
169 

Drujis, 49* £9* 87 , 97 
Drvasp, 217 
Dudhpak* 219 
Dushyar* 58 

E 

Eagle, as protecting Saint of Achaemenian 
Rulers, 141 
Ebadat Gabs, 80 
Ecbatana, 79, 86 
Edrisi, 34 

Egyptians, burned dead bodies, 56, 72 
Entirety, 2 1 5 
Erakosia, see llarkhaiti 
Eshneh* 106 

F 

Faredun* 26* 33 ’ 5 f’ 5 & 1 3 $’ J 6i 
subjugated Zohak* 158 
Farhangh* K 2 
Farmudar* enjoiner* 180 

Farohars* Guardian Spirits* 34* 51* 70, 76* 103* 
Farvardin Yesht* 54* 84* 95* 103* 105 
Firdousi* 13 

Fires* table of, dropped and substituted in 
later times* 28 

Firoz Yazerdajard* Atash Beherain built by, 34 
bramroj* known for long life* 146 
Fravashis, 77, 95* 99* *05* ill 
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•Gadamandahumad, Mountain of, U, *» 

-Gah, 117, II8 ’ 120 

Gahambars, 39* *®S 

-(Jahan, a pedestal for dead bodies, S 4 

Gahe-Rapithvan, i<>9 

Ushahen, 97 
GanaminO, 9 8 

•Ganges, confiding dead bodies to the, 47 
Ganjeshaspigan, 53? 54 
Gaoshudo, 196, 210 > 21 3* 21 5' 2I 7 


Gao-zasto, 2 °4 

Garden -culture, in early times, 26 

Gathas, 26, 27> *33 
Gaumal Magus, 33 
Gayomard, King, 54» T 55 

Geh-Sarna, ceremony. 36, 16S 

Getikharid, .83-184, 185. >86, ‘*7’ ,Sb ’ ,8 * 
l^O 

■ Getofarid, .79- >84, >8 5 > -* 6 > >* 7 » l88 » 189 
Goldsmith, aversion to the profession of, 2* 
Goshtfryan, i4o 
Govad Yazad, Wind, 97, m 
Greeks and Parthians, influence on Iraman 

Religion, 3 

preserved ashes of the dead in urns, 72 
• Gudarj, known for long life, 146 
Guebres, Zoroastrians, 52 
Gujarat, the Zoroastrians ob 16 
.Gushtasp, King, 9, 30 ’ 33> 53> J 55 


H 

Hadhanaepata, I $6, 207-208, 209, 216, 23t 

Iladokht Nask, 212 

Hamadan, Mint at, 27 

llama Din, 1 91 

Uamak Yazishna, 189 

llama Yesht, 184, 189, 


Hamdastan, 180 
Hamidh, 204 
Hamidh-paiti, 204 
Uaonia, preparation of, 165 
Haptorangh, constellation, 94 
llarkhaiti, practice of burial originated m. 
4^*47 

Harlez, Prof, de, 124, 207 • 214 
Mas, 36 

Haug, Dr., 118, 14* 2 '* 8 

llaurvata- Ameratata, 210-214 

Havan, ritualistic instrument, 84 

Havana, 195, *9 8 

llavani, 1 17, it8, 128 

llavano-zasto, 204 

Havais, 1 17, 118, H9> 129 

llavayaona, 109 

Heaven, 158 

Hell, ic8 

Herbad, 12 

Hercules, 140 

Herodotus, 20 1 

describing the chariots of tire Yazaos, 9* 
on the custom of preserving bones, 7 1 
Hindu Scriptures, I3 1 
Hindustan, 12 
llitasp, 9° 

Nodailah, 33 

lloma, ceremon), ill 

lloma, Dastur, 80, 82 

Iloma Plant (Soma), discovered by Horn 

Fradimi, 1 59, *6°, 212 
virtues of, 161 
llomai, Princess, 55 
Homa-Zairi, 196 

Horn Frashmi. 80, 141, I5 2 . *59-l6o» 1*5 

1 lulximya, the Sun, HO 

llukairya, Mount, 152 

Hukhta, of the Zoroastrian Trinty, 134 
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Humata, 134 
Hushang, 10, 33? 148 
Husravangh, Lake* il 
Hvare-Daresya, 37 
Hvarshta, 134 

Hyperboreans, the Land' of the* 1 48 

I 

Ibn Hokab 34 

Idol Worship? 9’ 8c, 87, 89, 93, 101, 113, 115 
Ilimais, temple of Anahita at? 79 
Immortality, 215 
Implements, ceremonial, 194-221 
Indian Zoroastrians, 24 
Iran, the Dastur of, 17, 31 
Irani Zoroastrians, 19 
Iranvej, 15, 44> 46, 55, 157 
Irist Usehist, the rising of the dead, 7 > 
Isfahan, Mint at, 27 
Istakhar, Dakhmeh at, 53 
Mint at, 27 

Isadvastra, illustrions son of Zarathushtra, 155 

J 

Jabulis, C4, 55 
Jabulistan, 55 

Jadi Rana ( Karan Rai ), 12 
Jainak, 139 
Jat, 55, 13& 146 

conversing with the ostrich, 140 
Jalejar, 139 

Jamiyad Yesht, 73, 74, 95, 97 
Jamshid, 9, 10, 11, 20, 33, 161 
Jamshid, New Settlement of, 83, 130 
Successors of, 143 

Wonders of the Golden Age of, 130- 157 
Jamshedi-Naoroz, 33 
Jashane-Sadeh, 33 


Jashan-Gahs, 39 
Jashans, 33, 34, 39 
Jivam, 217 

Jiviam, milk, 215, 217 
Judgment, - Day of, 72, 73, 74, 79 
Jupiter, 91, 94 ? 

chariot of, 92 

K 

Kabul, Mint at, 27 
Kabulastan, 9 
Kaikaus, 54, 56 
Kaikhusro, 9, 10, II, 20, 33 
Kaikobad, 54 
Kakmdan, 34 

Kanga, Ervad Cawasji Edalji, 153. 207, 

214 

Kangdez, 149 
Kanya Kumari, 106 
Karafri, known for long life, 146 
Karan Rai, set Jadi Rana. 

Karashiptan, the bird endowed with speed,, 
140 

Karnameh-i-Ardashir Babakan, I 
Kashmir, 149 

Kat, place for temporary disposal of the dead r> . 
62, 63 

Kathiawar, 12 
K.iuravas, 91 
Kave Anliangar, 158 
Kazareen, 34 

Kazvini, Persian Historian, 53 
Kerman, Atash Behrarn of, destroyed by 
Mahamad Khan, 31 
Kershasp, the hero, 90, 97, 138, 161 
Khambat, 5 ‘ 

Khifeh, 54 
Khishan Nejdek&n, 
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Khordad, Entirety, 212, 215 » 

Sal, 33 
Khoreh, 11 

Khshatri Monarchs? 10 
Khshnuman, 18 c, 188 

Khumbs, jars sunk underground full of bones? 

68 

Khurehi Ardashir, 2 
Khurshed, 94, 103, 109 
negirashna? 37 
Yeshtr 97? 1 10 
Khusiovi? 139 
Khwarezm? 9 
Khyaon? King of? 55 
Kiblas, 1 

higher purpose served by? 33 
threefold purpose of? 6 
Kolalya? 2 

Kurush, Acbaemenian King? Astodan of? 38? 67 
Kushti? 206-207 
Knsti? 15 

Kyamans? 5? 11, 15? 20? 33? 34? 35? 7$ 

L 

Lapland? 133 

Leo? 105 

Lohorasp? 10? 33? $5? 155 
London? closures of wells in? 45 

M 

Maedha? 97 
Maeyan? 109 
Magi? J4 

Mah? the Moon? 9 4? 103? 107 
Mahabharata? 91? 131 


Mahapaya? 134 
Maha-rue? 204 
Mani? the hereiic, 13 
Manuscheher? Dastur? 66? 1 77 
Maratab? ceremony? 5 
Marespand? 1 10 
Margandak? 139 
Mars? 94 

Mashya-Mashyan? the first con pie on Earth?- 

138 

Masubani? 34 

Mazandaran? delightful climatic conditions ofr 
149 

Mazda? see Ahura Mazda 
Mazdak? the socialist, 1 3 
Mazdyasnian Religion, 15, i6i 
Mazdyasnians, 59 

Mcher, 79, 82, 83, 84, 85. 86, 88, 9L 93, 94, 
96, 103, no, 133, 166 
Yesht, 81. 84, 96, no, 133 
Mehergan? 33 
Mercury, 94 
Minerva, 93 

Mints, absence of, in the Age of the Yendidad, - 
25, 27 
Mirak, 139 

Mirkhond, Persian Historian, 53, 54 
Misvanagatu, 134 

Mithra, the worship of, Sy, gi 9 107 
Mobed Badshah, the priestly class, 14 
Mobeds, number of, in the Yasna ceremony^ 
221 

seats of, in the Yasna ceremony, 222 
Modi, Dr. J. J M 142 
Muluke tavayaf, Parthian Rule, 2, 15 
Mummies, 72 

Murgab, Ruins of Astodans near 38. > 
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N 

'Nairehamvareti, in 
Nairyosangh, 107 109 
Nairyosangh Dhaval, Pastar, 12 
Nakhshe Rustam Rock, 33 34 
Astodans on, 38 
Nansen? Dr., 132? 136 
Naobahir? 34 

Nara-sinha? Hindu God? 107 • 

Nargal Dev? 107 
Nasasalars? 46 

Navar? ceremony? 5? 184? 185? 189 
Navsari? Darameher of? 4 
Dasturs of? 4? 1 3 
Navzot? 209 
Nebeuhr? M. t European scholar describing 
Astodans? 67 
Nin? Assyrian God? 106 
Nineveh? 102 
Nirange Din? ji 8? 184 
Nishapur? Mint at? 27 
Nooshazar? 33 

North? aversion to the, 158-159 

North Pole? the home of the primitive Aryans, 

138 

Noshdaru? a drink? 162 
'Noshervan Adal? 10? 14? 34? 163 

0 

Ohrmazd? 60? 80? 84? 96? 105 
Ostrich? as a curer of diseases? 140 

P 

Paikuli? 4? 12 
Pandavas? 91 
Panth? 5 
4*anthaks? 5 

iPaourushasp? father of Zarathushtra? 26 


Paourushaspa? 160 
Parahaoma? 164 
Parendi? 111 
Pars? 12? 13 

Parsi? A name tor Ardeshir? 1 2 
Parthians? 10 
Pasargard, Mount? 38 
Patet? 173, 175, 186? 187 
Khud, 179 

Pashemani, 173? 212 
Ravan, 175, 180 
Pav Mehel? 185? 204? 210 
Persepolis, 79 
Persia 5 

Peshdadian Monarchs, 15? 20 

Peshdadians, 33, 78 

Peshutan, 9 

Phiruzabad, 101 

Pliny? 53 

Plutarch? 87 

Priesthood, educating and elevating the Parsi? 25 
Perena- Vighzharaya, 219 
Punjab? 5 
Puranas, J30? 1 31 

Puranic Deities, unconnected with Avestan 
Yazads, 108 
Pyramids, 72 

Pythagoras? music of the Spheres in, 133 

R 

Rad? I26 

Rae? Ruins of Astodang near? 38 
Raevant? Mount? u, 20 
Raevat-Aspa? 97 
Ram, Kshatri king, 91 
Ram? see Vayu 

Yesht? 87? 90? iOO 
Ramachandra? jo 
Raoglmya-Varangha? 220 
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Raokshna — garonmana, 1 34 
Rapp, Dr., 88 

Rashnu, 93? 95, 104, 105, 108, 1 1 1 , 218 
Yasht., 217, 218 

Rastakhezh, the rising of the dead* 73 
Rathaeshtar, 10, 70? 89, 9c, 56 
Raths, 90 

Ratus, 117, 119, 129 
of the Day, 121 
of the Month, 121 
of the Year, 122- 123 

Ravan, memory of the rbad cherished through, 

77 

Rawlinson, 79, 8c, 86 
Ren jilt -as pa, 97 
Resurrection, 72, '75, 76 
Rig- Veda, 07 , 136, 138, 139 
Rivayats, Age of the, 24-25, 80 
Romans, preserved ashes of the dead in urns, 73 
Rustom, burial of the body of, 54 
conversing with the Ostrich, 140 
known for imposing stature, 138 
known for long life, 146 
longed for Noshdaru to save his son, 162 

S 

Sacrifice, animal, opposed to Zoroastrianism, 164 

Sag-c-Abi, 183, 189, 193 

Sam, conversing will) the ostrich, 140 

Samarkand, Mint at, 27 

Samidha, 204, 2^5 

Sanavidhak, a power fill monster, 97, 58 
Sandhya Karma, 202 
Sanjan, 5, 12, 15, 16, 17 
Saoshyants 1 1 7 > I 2 8 , 160 
Sardis, 79, 180 

Sarosli, 79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 88, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
100, 105, J08, ill) 181, 182 
Sarosh Baj, 15, 182 


Iladokt, in 
Karda of, 182 

Sassanian Coins, furnish c vidence about Atash- 
Beherams, 2 

Sassanides, 1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 1 6, 
27 j 28,-29, 34, 35, 42, 66, 85, 116, 191, 
227. 

Satarpaya, 134 

Satavas, a star, 99 

Sculpture, 113-115 

Scdosli, I73» 181-182, 186 

Seshah, 180 

Shahdaru, a drink, 165 

Shah-Nameh, 9, 13 

Shakespeare, Songs of Angels in, 13^ 

Shamas, 107 

Shameshver, Jabooli hero, 139 

Shapur I, 14 

Shapur II, id 

Shastras, Hindu, 132 

Shatroihae Iran, a Bahia vi work, 54 

Shehernaz, 15S 

Shiraz, ruins of Astodans neat, 38 

Shir van, Rivet, 4 

Shiz, City of, 4 

Shri Krishna, 91, 108 

Sin, Deity, 107 

Sin, regarded a spiritual disease, 174, 175. 

Sindh, 5 

Siroza, 134 

Sistan, Mint at, 2 7 

Sohralt, 162 

burial of the body of, 54 
known for talents and stature, 138 
Soma, ccnemony, 117 
Spenamino, 98 
Sphynx, the Egyptian, 140 
Spiegel, Prof., 2 i 4 
Spitama, no 
Spituie, 142 
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Srira, 135 

vSruva, the new settlement of Jammed? 83 
Stavasj Constellation, 94 
Stahara paesanghem, 95 
• Slid hat, 81 
Strabo, 201, 204 

on the Astodan of Darab, 70 
on the custom of preserving homes? 71 
Siimeru, Mount? 1 3 j , 133 
Susa, 79 

Svayaoni, Sanskrit, 109 

T 

Tabristan, Mint at, 27 
Taer, beak 131 
Takhte Bostan? ioi 

Takhte Jamshed (IVmepolis), Ruins of Asto- 
dans near, 38 

Tansar? Dastur? ArdeshiYs Crand Ya/ir? 2? 3? 

Hf 53f 80, 89* 

Tashta, 195, 198 
Taurus? 105 

Tbwasha, Atmosphere, no, 11 1 
Tilak, Bal Gangadhar, 131 
Tir, 94, 57, 98, 99 100? io4, 105 10S? no 
Yesht? 9^ 

Tisbtar? 218 

Twins, giving birth to? 138*139 

U 

Ujiran Gah? 128 
Drvajishta? the Fire? 109 
Urvaksh, 90, 161 
Urvara baresmanaya? 201 
Urvaram, 208 
Urvasna? 209 

Urvatat-Nar, Prophet? 153, 154*155 
U sha, Goddess of Dawn? 1 4 1 
Vthamna? 4, 182 


Uzadaeza? Dakhma? 36, 52, 58? 59 
Uzadan? Astodan derived from? 65 

V 

Vadan, 220 
Vadi? 220 
Vaedhayan? 109 

Vahista Ahu, the Best Existence? 134 

Valash Shapur, 2 

Valkhash? srr Yalush 

Yanant? Star? 94 

Vankaner? 5 

Yar? of famshid? 81 

Yarangha Uzdatem? 220 

Yare jamkard? 1 3 1 - 1 57 

Yaiesa? 196, 198? 199 

Varesa-Haomo-Anghare/ana, 198-200 

Varuna? Hindu God? 91 

Vat a? 97 

Vaya? 97 

Yayu (Rani)? 8 ?? 95* IIOj 21 ^ 

Vedas? 130? i 3 i? 132 
Venus? 94 
Yerethragna? 9 
Y’ifranavaz? 150? 151 

Yishkarshiptan? a prophet in the shape of a bird* 
131? 140-141, 150-152, 153 
Vishtasp Yesht? 129 

Vivangha? father of Jamshid? performs I Ionia 
ceremony? 152 
Vivanghana? 160 
Vohu-gaona? 209 
Vohu-kereti? 209 

Vohu-Mano? the good efiects of mind? 161 
Vorukash Sea? 99 

Vyakhma hanjaman? Heavenly Assembly, 109 

W 

Warren, Prof., 132 
West, I)r,, 94 
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Westergaard? Scholar* 149 
Winter? Zim, 15b 

Wonders, of the Vur of Jamshid? 1 30? 157 
Worst Existence? 134 

X 

Xenophon, qi 

Xerxes* 88 ? 9 G 92 » 93 i *° 3 > n 5 

Y 

Yagna, 204, 215 

Ashvamedh? IQ? 215 
Rajsuva? io 
Yairya, 1 19 

Yajishna, 204 ? 210, 215 
Yama?- Hindu God, 91, * 3 ^ 

Yama~Yamak t T 3 ^ 

Yasna? Division of Time in the Age of? 11 7 ‘ 
129 

Yasna ceremony^ 215 

different texts re lied in? 223*224 
Y a/ads? abodes of? 80-89? 108-109 
arms and the army ol, joo-ioi 
assembly of? 108? 109 
battles of? 98-100 
chariots of? 84, 90-96 
friendships of? 109- 1 1 1 
horses of, 90, 91? 96**98 
idols of, 91 

structures raised for the worship of, 79 
various form}*, assumed by? 104- 105, 
80-89 

Yazdajard? 1 ? 14 

II? 14 
Yeshts? 78 

Astronomy of the, 1 1 3 
Yokhshti? 205 
Yopadshahj 80? 82 


Yudhishtir? 10 

Z 

Zad-sparam, 1 00 
Zainyad Yasht? 2*2 

Zaotar, the officiating piiest, 200, 208, 209? 
211? 214, 223? 225 

Xaolhra, 216 
Zaramya Raoghna, 164 

Zarathushtra, Ahura Mazda explains his omni- 
potence to, 75 

combined in himself secular and spiri- 
tual powers, 147 

considered as the Ratu of the Var by 
Ahura Mazda, 154, 155 
converted nomadic xVryans to Agricul- 
tural life? 26 
death of, 55?, 

name of, occurs twice in the list of 
chiefs, 128 

tasted juice of iloma plant, 161 
third person offers prayers for Gushtasp 
in the name of, 126 
Zarathushtrotemo, 128? 147 
Zavare, burial of the body of, 54 
Zim? Winter? 156 
Zindahravan, 184 
Zodiac? Ii 2 
Zohak? 138? 142? 156 
career of? j 58 
long life of? 1 46 
Zor? 216 

Zoroastrianism? believes in Day of Judgment! 
72 

preaches belief in two existences, 177 
Zot-gah, 195? 200? 204 





